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THE ORANGERY 

A COMEDY OF TEARS 



PROLOGUE 

The Ladie^ Monthly Museum^ or PoHU Repository of 
Amusement and Instruction. Being an Assemblage ef 
whatever can tend to please the J^ncy^ interest the Mind^ 
and exalt the Character of the British Fair. By a 
Society of Ladies. June 1796. Such was the title of 
the magazine absorbing the attention of Miss Carey 
as she sat with her cousin Prudence in the oran- 
gery of Wrington Park, Hertfordshire. She had 
read the current number many times, for June 
had turned its twenty-fifth day, but she still found 
matter for reflection in the answers to correspon- 
dents. Prudence sat silent, busy with her thoughts ; 
the whip of her steady needle-stroke was the only 
sotmd that broke the summer peace. 

The regiments of orange trees, fruit and blossom 
showing at once, stood in blue tubs, their lines in- 
terrupted only by a scattering of chairs, and a round 
table covered with books, pens, half-written manu- 
script, and netting materisds. In a remote comer 
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2 THE ORANGERY 

a spinet gathered dust, having been expelled from 
drawing-room to orangery to make way for my 
Lady Sophia's new Broadwood pianoforte. Gods and 
goddesses looked down from the walls, blown about 
by f amihar spirits — zephyrs that occupied themselves 
with puffing out the draperies, while they left trees, 
douds, and waves unmoved in the backgroimd ; 
silhouettes, deUcate miniatures, tinted wax rehefs, 
peeped shamefacedly from amongst them, overborne 
by the florid splendour of the bouncing Jimos and 
the curls and simpers of the giddy Minervas. 

The orangery belonged to the cousins. Lady 
Sophia, afraid of wet feet, seldom went across the 
grass — the path by the yew hedge which led through 
the rose garden was a preposterous distance ; while 
Mr. Carey openly deplored its useless existence, as 
he had done these ten years, ever since he bought 
it, deities and all, with the Wrington estate. 

Suddenly Deborah looked up from the pages of 
The Polite Repository. 

" How you stitch, Prue ! " she exclaimed. " Your 
industry positively fatigues me." 

Prudence laughed as she pulled her needle in and 
out of her work. 

" You ought to be fatigued," she rephed. " With 
the whole county coming to do honour to your 
birthday on Monday night and your robe not yet 
set in its gathers, you ought — " Checked by a laugh 
from her cousin, her sentence took a different 
turn, and with a glance at the roll of MS. upon 
the table she continued severely. I " It is as well for 
your dress" — she lifted the white sarsnet from her 
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lap — "that there is somebody here who has a 
liking for humdrum! We can't all of us write 
romances ! " 

Miss Carey's cheeks assumed a deeper rose. " The 
Lady Rowena and the Haunted Grange/' already 
on its way to the editorial committee of The Polite 
Repository of Amusement and Instruction was a 
delicate subject for discussion. Still she must de- 
fend herself. 

"I am not the only person in the house who 
writes romances ! Humphrey " 

"Oh, Humphrey! — my dear Deborah, there is 
no comparison between you and Humphrey 
Tristram." 

" I knew that you would say that," the younger 
girl broke in impatiently. "Humphrey Tristram 
may write a romance. I may not. Man's food is 
woman's poison. What's hurt to the goose is 
health to the gander. Oh, I know ! " 

Her cousin laughed. 

"The Proverbs of Deborah, daughter of John 
Carey I My dear, they exactly fit the case. Hum- 
phrey is a man, and Humphrey has to get his 
living. Even Miss Birkett would not consider it 
indeUcate for a man who had to get his living 
to be an author. But for a gentlewoman " 

" Alas 1 " Deborah leant back in her chair, stretch- 
ing wearily, " I find it very tiresome to be a gentle- 
woman. Prudence, how shall we exist when the 
ball is over ? " 

" Much the same as before, I fancy." 

Miss Carey sat up suddenly, leaning forward " I 
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have been thinking about this baU morning, nocm, 
and night for three weeks," she said solemnly. ** I 
have lived on the thought of it. When it is 
over the world will be empty, except,** she added, 
" for * The Lady Rowena.* ** 

Prudence laughed at her cousin*s earnestness, and 
the sound of her ridicule flimg Deborah into sudden 
revolt. 

" Prudence,** she cried passionately, " what are 
you ? What are you made of ? How can you go 
on like this from day to day, from month to months 
hurting your fingers with the harp, taking a hand 
at cards, sewing, netting, attending the weekly 
meetings of the Coterie— oh, it is killing me ; I would 
as soon be a turnip ! *' 

Prudence snapped a thread impatiently. 

" I vow, Deborah, you are enough to provoke Job 
with your nonsense! Here you have a cotiUion 
ordered for you the day after to-morrow— every 
young lady in the county is looking out her best 
lace — and you talk about turnips." 

" But it is my birthday the day after to-morrow. 
I suppose I may have a birthday ? The most conunon- 
place people have birthdays, you can*t deny that ! ** 

" I don*t see how that makes any difference.** 

" Oh, it makes a deal of difference. Birthdays 
come round at such regular intervals that they are 
the dullest things in the world! If one had no 
notion now when one*s birthday was going to 
happen, it would be different! Fm not talking 
about Monday. I am talking about all the rest of 
the year.*' 
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" Are you taHdng about visits to my Lady Betty 
in town ? " 

'* No, I did not include a blue moon in my list." 
The retort came snappishly. Prudence did not 
reply to it, but went on quietly with her sewing. 

" Wdl I " said Deborah, after a pause. " HavenH 
you got anything else to say ? " 

" I don't know," said the elder girl, looking up 
at her quickly with smiling eyes. '' What do you 
want me to say ? " 

** I want you to tell me some one thing that 
saves our lives from intolerable stagnation." 

** Surely there is enough going on even at Wring- 
ton when your brother brings down friends." 

" Oh, Eustace ! How delightful to be Eustace ! " 
Deborah heaved a deep sigh. " Think, Prue, what 
the world must be to a man like Eustace I Rooms 
in Pall Mall, Almack's, Angelo's, play, dancing, 
racing, boxing, driving, fencing I Ah! it sounds 
like Heav^i t " Deborah did not wait for an 
answer : having worked herself up into a passion 
of self-pity, she concluded tumultuously. **What 
do we have here to divert us ? What is a flying 
visit to town, or an occasional fortnight at the 
Wells ? Just enough to make us realise our own 
awkwardness. The company we meet looks npon 
us as country misses, and asks news of the school- 
room ! * Ah yes, my lord, thank you for inquiring, 
we had kist^g-crusts for supper yesterday, and 
oatmeal porridge the day before ! ' Say what you 
will, Prue, it is very hard to bear." 

'^ You are as happy as the. day is long except 
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when you stop to think that you axe wretched," 
Prue said slowly. " I don*t know anybody more 
occupied. Keep a journal : count up the events 
of the next fortnight, and see how much will have 
happened." 

A smile broke through Deb*s gloom as the idea 
caught at her imagination. 

" Very well," she said decidedly. "I will 1 I 
will keep a journal for fourteen days ; I will b^in 
on Monday." 

Prue's face reflected the smile. 

"There will be a great deal in it," she said, 
nodding to emphasise her words. 

"There will be something in it on Monday be- 
cause it will be the day of the ball, and there may 
be something in it on Tuesday because it will be 
the day after the ball ; after that, I fear, it will not 
be very voluminous." 

" It will be more voluminous than you think,** 
answered Prudence, " mark my words ! That is, 
if you keep it truly." 

" Oh, I will keep it truly, never fear ! How will 
it run ? Monday, June 27th, 1796 — the first day 
— the day after to-morrow — an exceptional day. 
Tuesday, June 28th, the second day — an excep- 
tional day also. Wednesday, June 29th, we will 
begin here : — Received dutifully good advice from 
Prudence. Gathered ripe strawberries. Bees 
swarmed. Drove in the afternoon and discovered fox- 
gloves in bloom. Heard nothing from The Ladies^ 
Monthly Museum concerning my romance, therefore 
began a new one entitled ' The Mysterious Knight.' " 
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"Wdl," put in Prudence, "I think that is aU 
very interesting." 

"The next day will be more interesting," an- 
swered her cousin gravely. — " Thursday, June 30th. 
Received dutifully good advice from Prudence. 
Hay harvest b^un. Ordered an extra barrel of 
ale for the men at my lady*s desire. Gathered a 
Provence rose. Thimder in the distance. Con- 
tinued * The Mysterious Knight,* and so on, and so 
on, until the end of the fortnight." 

Prudence laughed. " It will be a perfect speci- 
men of the domestic life of a young English 
gentlewoman, that is, of course, excluding all 
mention of *The Mysterious Knight.' How will 
it end ? " 

" I don't know what day of the month the last 
day is. Can you count up? Monday, July 4th, 
that will only be a week. July loth will be the 
last day of the fortnight and a Simday. — Simday, 
July loth : Received dutifully good advice from 
Prudence. Attended divine service. Saw Maria 
Frobisher for the first time since our coolness ; 
looked her full in the face as I turned to the altar 
to say the Belief, but the nasty cat refused to 
make me a curtsey. Was much distracted by a 
wasp during the homily, which was on Predestina- 
tion and Election. Wished much to continue * The 
Mysterious Knight.' " 

"Why do you always begin by receiving good 
advice from me ? " objected Prudence. " Really 
I can't give you so much that you need enter it 
every day." 
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" It would be impossible to omit it, dear Pradence I 
The day wouldn't be complete." 

" Put it then by all means, if it gives you the 
smallest fraction of pleasure to record it. But to 
talk seriously, Deborah, that is not the sort of 
joiuiial I had thought of. I had meant you to 
note down your thoughts and emotions and ** 

" Oh Lord, Prue ! '* Deborah lost all patience. 
" Don't you see that there aren't any thoughts 
and emotions here at Wrington ! If there only 
were I would record them conscientiously. I 
would rather Uve through disagreeable experiences 
than have none at all. Goodness ! I could write 
chapters about them. That's why — " She hesi- 
tated. 

" Go on," said Prudence. 

"That's why » 

"Well!" 

" That's why I wrote * The Lady Rowena ' ; I 
had nothing else to do." 

Her cousin leaned back in her chair and laughed 
out loud. Then she picked up her needlework again, 
and stitched harder than ever. It was as though 
her needle flew to keep pace with her thoughts. 
At ^last she Ufted her head and looked across 
at her cousin with a kindly toleration in her 
eyes. 

" Dear Deb," she said, a smile still hovering 
round her lips, " you won't have to wait long for 
thoughts and emotions even at Wrington. A 
remedy for your ennui is probaUy by this time 
close at hand." 
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Deborah flashed a ^ance at her. 

" You mean " 

'' Precisely. Sir Miles Courtenay of Broome Hall 
was expected home from Turin more than three 
weeks ago. That fact appears to have sUpped 
your memory." 

For a moment there was an ominous silence, then 
Deborah took a deep breath. 

** We will not talk of Miles Courtenay, please, 
Prudence. I have nothing to say to that arrange- 
ment." 

" Very well. I merely suggested " 

" But you are not to suggest. Miles Courtenay 
has stayed away too long, he " 

*^ Hi^ I " Prudence threw a Mraming glance at 
her cousin. An apparition in a blue pelisse and a 
white chip bonnet stood in the door way. It was 
Miss Birkett, Lady Sophia's companion. Taking a 
few steps forward she panted into a chair. 

*' Dear, dear ! " she said querulously, fanning her- 
self with her thick garden gloves. " The mid-day 
son has great powers. I hurried so much that I 
feel qtiite warm — one might say discomposed. What 
did you remark, Miss Carey ? " 

" I did not remark anything," repUed Deborah, 
slipping The Ladies^ Monthly Museum under a pile 
of papers. ^* I was too much surprised by the honour 
of your visit." 

" That is vastly civil of you, I am sure ! Dear, 
but this j^ce is far cooler than the bouse ! Oh, the 
comings and goings up there, they all but distract 
me ! Still I prognosticate a superb evening. Tell 
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me, Miss Prudence, has any other person of dis- 
tinction refused our hospitality since my Lady 
Betty Delaville's letter arrived ? " 

" Not that I know of. Poor Lady Betty, I am 
very sorry that she cannot get down for the ball, 
though why she should want to be vaccinated in the 
dog days I cannot divine. It won' t save her from 
hydrophobia." 

" Oh, to be fashionable ! " Deborah prevented 
Miss Birkett's reply. " It isn*t a month since that 
the Princess was cowpocked. Lady Betty is a 
dear sweet creature, but she would hang herself 
if it were the fashion." 

" Let us be glad, young ladies, that it is not so 
bad as that," put in Birkett, at last able to speak. 
" Vaccination, I am told, is a comparatively slight 
operation. Were my position in life such that I 
felt it incimibent to have it performed upon my 
body, I could do so without wincing." 

" I am certain you would, Birky," exclaimed 
Deborah, "and Lady Betty is not really indis- 
posed. She is coming over in a day or two to pass 
some nights here, and to bring me my birthday 
packet, so we shan't miss seeing her altogether. 
But," she added, with a sudden inspiration, as 
she looked curiously at the good lady, " why 
did you walk out so far on a hot day Uke this ? 
You don't take so much interest in the orangery 
as a rule." 

" I walked out, yoimg ladies, to your most 
deUciously cool and fragrant retreat, to annoimce 
the arrival of Captain Carey : he has just driven 
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down from town in his ciuride, and is asking for 
Miss Carey.** 

" Lord I ** exclaimed Miss Carey indignantly, 
" why didn't you say so before ? Fancy sitting 
here and discussing my Lady Betty when Eustace 
is wanting to see me ! I declare it's too bad of 
you.*' She caught up her scanty muslin skirt as 
she spoke, and, leaving Prudence to follow with the 
ball dress, danced down the orangery steps into 
the sunshine. 

Miss Birkett shook her head. Deborah's violence 
distracted her. Prudence she could tolerate; for 
Prudence, who often shielded her from the wrath 
of Lady Sophia, never did or said the wrong thing. 
At this moment Prudence walked sedately, while 
Deborah in her mad rush had already creased the 
lawn and was lost to sight behind the yew hedge. 
Miss Birkett was left alone. The doves cooed in 
the limes; the tulip tree opened its blossoms to 
the languorous June sunshine. Again Miss Birkett 
shook her head. 

" Poor Sir Miles Courtenay ! " she exclaimed 
aloud. 



II 

THE FIRST DAY 

A TRICKLE of coaches, which soon grew into a 
steady stream, flowed from the top of Wrington 
Hill into the Park carriage drive just bdow 
Humphrey Tristram's bedroom window. Craning 
his neck, that young gentleman could see Mr. and 
Mrs. Tilbury-Phipps, with the four Misses Tilbury- 
Phipps all squeezed into the back seat of the 
chaise, and later on he recognised Maria Frobisher 
and her mamma, the most important people in the 
county next to the Courtenays of Broome Hall. 
The great yellow Frobisher chariot emptied itself 
and rolled away, the orange paneb and orange 
Uveries showing red in the setting sun, and Hum- 
phrey had a glimpse of Maria's side ciurls and Lady 
Frobisher*s upright ostrich feather as they bobbed 
and undulated into the hall. The two Uttle half- 
starved Miss Shepherds from the lodge, with Indian 
shawls over their heads (presents from the rich 
nephew making his fortime in Madras), followed 
them on foot, preceded by the garden boy with a 
loaded stick. Rich and poor, fashionable and 
dowdy, the guests flocked to dance at Miss Carey's 
ball. Long before they had all arrived Hiunphrey 
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was tired of looking down upon them — ^wig, turban, 
beads, plume, and bandeaux passed by in such 
rapid succession. 

Inside the bouse the girandoles shone with 
candles. The lights doubled themselves in mirrors 
and in the polished surfaces of floors, except where 
festoons of flowers, soon to be obliterated by the 
dancers' feet, had been laid on with coloured chalks. 
A gay crowd passed and repassed, but Hiunphrey 
Tristram was in no haste to mingle with it. The 
sight of his plum-coloured suit — ^an old one of Mr. 
Carey's — checked any desire of that sort : it hung 
ridiculously — ^not all the pulling in the world would 
set it right — and every time the young man caught 
a glimpse of himself in the looking-glass he was less 
anxious to display it to the world. 

Humphrey had lived with the Careys for two 
years* a fact which continued to fill Lady Sophia's 
heart with indignation. She would never forgive 
Colonel Tristram for having died penniless in 
Jamaica confiding a scraggy long-limbed youth to 
her husband's charity. It was too much to expect, 
even of an old friend. Economy, she declared, urged 
her anger, yet it was a mere peg for her tirades, 
for economy was the last thing considered at 
Wrington Park. True, Lady Sophia prided her- 
self on her housewifery, and the young ladies were 
compelled to make their own clothes, but then 
that was good for them and kept them out of 
mischief. Humphrey Tristram, for his part, was 
kept out of mischief by the Rev. Silas Butterworth, 
with whom he construed Virgil and read history 
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and phflosophy for some hours every morning. 
But the afternoons were his own, and for recreation 
he studied " The Mysteries of Udolpho," and other 
works of a Uke nature, under the tutorship of 
Deborah Carey. At the end of a month of after- 
noons he turned author (a fact which impressed 
the young lady to the point of imitation), wrote a 
romance entitled "The Fortunes of Ralph Des- 
borough," and, although receiving no encourage- 
ment, imagined himself in love. 

The band below struck up a minuet. Tum, tum, 
tum ! Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle I To Humphrey the 
sound brought with it a dismal sense of isolation. 
He was alone in an empty room, while beneath 
him hfe all hot was twisting and twirling, bubbling 
and squeaking. He laughed grimly as he arranged 
his ribbons and prepared to descend. After aH it 
was something to be allowed to look on if he 
wanted to! He shivered as he lowered the win- 
dow, for the shadows had grown denser, and the 
departed sun left a grey chill over everything. 
Suddenly the rattling of wheels and the quidc thud 
of horses* hoofs arrested his attention. His gloomy 
thoughts scattered. He waited. In another in- 
stant a post-chaise piled with luggage came in 
sight, dashing and clattering as though to tear up 
the highroad. He flinched, shaken out of his melan- 
choly by a quick presentiment. The chaise had 
turned in the direction of Broome Hall. 

" Some order from Turin to scrape the weeds off 
the simdial or dust the cushions in the best drawing- 
room ! " muttered the young man, half-ashamed 
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of himself for his emotion. He pulled himself 
up on the high seat, and himg out of the window 
to get a last view of what lay beyond the 
Park gates. But the chaise had passed leaving 
only an echo, to be prolonged indefinitely by his 
imagination. 

" It might have been going to Gretna Green by 
its pace," he said to himself, " and yet it could 
only be going to Broome! There was luggage. 
A new servant arriving, perhaps! It must be 
a good berth judging from his haste to get it." 
He walked out slowly into the corridor and 
then paused. " Gjnfound it ! Confound it I " he 
growled between his teeth. " Why must I be re- 
minded of Broome to-night ? May Miles Gjurtenay 
and all his expectations go to perdition ! " 

Having delivered himself of this amiable senti- 
ment he walked into the drawing-room with a 
lighter heart. 

He made his way through the chattering crowd 
to a Uttle group of yoimg ladies, and the Misses 
Tilbury-Phipps fluttered as he approached. Singling 
out one of the party — Sophia, Louisa, Fanny, he 
could not have told which — ^he made his best bow 
and offered himself for the cotillion. Miss Louisa 
Tilbury-Phipps curtseyed : she was all smiles, all 
blushes, until Lady Sophia, carrying with her a 
chilling atmosphere, brought this delightful con- 
fusion to an end. The hostess rustled up to them 
and laid a hand on Himiphrey's arm. 

" Where have you been, Himiphrey ? " she de- 
manded in a loud whisper. " Who gave you per- 
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mission to hide like this ? And where, pray, is 
Mr. Carey ? " 

" Mr. Carey ! *' the youth repeated blankly. 
" How should I be able to tell you, ma'am ? " 

Heedless of Louisa Tilbury-Phipps, who turned 
in open-eyed surprise at this colloquy, my lady 
tapped her foot impatiently on the ground. 

'' Was ever an)rthing so tiresome, so unheard of I *' 
she exclaimed. 

Humphrey waited patiently for an explanation, 
while the yoimg lady began to be painfully aware 
that the dance was beginning without them. 

**As if the worry of this assembly were not 
enough for a dehcate woman without this added 
annoyance ! " my lady went on. " I am sure the 
amoimt of hartshorn " 

" Can I help you in any way, ma'am ? " put in 
Humphrey. 

" Help me I You ! Lord, no, what a ridiculous 
idea.'' 

Humphrey bowed and prepared to pass on : her 
manner had been exasperating. 

" Wait a moment ! " Lady Sophia was seized 
with an inspiration. ** Yes, you might. You could 
go and find him." 

" Mr. Carey ! I ! I go and find him ! Why, my 
lady, what good would that do ? He wouldn't 
come at my bidding." 

Lady Sophia fanned herself vigorously, letting 
off temper in each shake of her wrist. 

'* Is the boy a fool ! As if I should send to bid 
him to come! I only want to find out where he 
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is. There! There! Go and dance. Heavens! 
what would happen to this pack of scatterbrains 
ii it were not for my forethought and my onnmon- 
sense! " 

But her meaning had just begun to dawn upon 
the young man ; he did not stir. " You cannot 
intend to say that you positively don't know where 
Mr. Carey is — ^that he is out of the house to-night 
— ^the night of Miss Carey's ball ? " he asked in- 
credulously. 

" Did you think he was under my petticoat ? " 
snapped Lady Sophia. ** Of course we don't know 
where he is! Of course he is out of the house! 
He may have been attacked and robbed for all 
we know. He rode out at one o'clock and never 
returned to dinner. But there! — Go and enjoy 
yourself! You can do nothing, and I must give 
what little strength I have left to my guests. It 
is useless for you to ride after him now, you don't 
know where. He wfll appear when everything is 
over, covered with mud, and in his riding-breeches. 
Oh Heavens, the talk and clatter there will be! 
Not to be present at his own daughter's ball ! " 

Humphrey was dumb with amazement. He 
murmured a few incoherent remarks to Lady Sophia, 
who had turned an angry back upon him, and then, 
recollecting himself, went to his partner, entreating 
the honour of her hand — which in his embar- 
rassment he had let fall — to lead her into the 
dance. 

But Louisa pointed to the circling couples. 

** Look, sir, the dance is nearly over ! Had we 

B 
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not better seat ourselves and pretend that we had 
never stood up ? " 

Humphrey looked down upon her comically : 
the two pairs of eyes meeting struck a mutual 
smile. " Perhaps you are right," he said, leading 
her off. 

Louisa now braced herself to a witty duologue 
sucti as any modish young woman would be proud 
to conduct. But her partner's attention had 
wandered. Looking up she found his eyes fixed 
upon Deborah Carey as the girl passed them in 
the cotillion. Following his glance Louisa forgot 
herself in what she saw. Miss Carey, deUghtful to 
look at in her white sarsnet robe with silver trim- 
mings, appeared to any one who knew her well to 
be startlingly perturbed. Her mouth was com- 
pressed into angry Unes and her eyes blazed. 

" Good gracious ! " thought Louisa. " What a 
dreadful temper ! " Obviously the young man at 
her side was shocked. She turned to her partner. 

" Miss Carey is charmingly handsome to-night, 
is she not ? " 

" Is she ? " For a moment Himiphrey looked 
dazed : he had been absorbed in his speculations. 
" I beg your pardon ; handsome, did you say ? Oh, 
yes, I suppose so. I don't know that I have thought 
about it." 

Louisa looked arch. 

" Not thought about it ! " she echoed. " Why, 
sir, where can your thoughts have been ? " 

Himiphrey roused himself with an effort : spurred 
by the desire to lay the gloomy forebodings that 
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had haunted him all the evening he plunged into a 
fantastic compliment. 

" Where can my thoughts have been, ma'am ? ** 
the yoimg lady's expectancy aided his words. ** I 
cannot tell you : the past and the future are 
absorbed in the delight of the present moment.** 
He almost laughed as the words left his lips. 

Louisa*s cheeks grew red. Her satisfaction, how- 
ever, would have been greater, could she by any 
possibility have conceived of a retort. As it was 
she blushed even more, giggled, examined her 
slippers, and then snatched frantically at the 
nearest word to save herself from utter ignominy. 

"Deborah Carey is generally considered very 
handsome,** she faltered. 

Himiphrey waved aside the idea with a large 
gesture : the sound of horses' hoofs on the road to 
Broome Hall was still in his ears. " Ma'am,** he 
said significantly, "do you wonder that my eyes 
do not travel to the far end of this room in search 
of beauty ? ** 

This time Louisa Tilbury-Phipps knew herself for 
a failure. She had not realised what nimble wits 
were necessary to the dexterous parrying of a 
compliment. Further, she suspected Humphrey of 
insincerity, perhaps of ridicule, for she had never 
heard that she was strikingly beautiful. Deter- 
mining therefore to give him no further encourage- 
ment she ransacked her brains for a safe remark. 
They were absolutely void : she shut her mouth 
with a snap and endured. 

Humphrey, who, already ashamed of his trifling. 
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was b^;inning to like the little Louisa, wondered 
what thoughts were passing in her small ill-dressed 
head with its crooked bandeaux, and prepared to 
make amends for his flippancy by a serious dis- 
course. However, Deborah again passed them in 
the dance, and his thoughts flew. 

Meanwhile Louisa, afraid that a prolonged silence 
might induce some further extravagance, made, 
safely or imsafely, the obvious criticism on that 
young lady. 

" Miss Carey is mightily put out to-night," she 
said, raising timid eyes. 

"Really! and why ? " 

She need not have been alarmed : Humphrey's 
tone was eager but without a trace of banter. In 
immense reUef she felt herself fairly launched upon 
a sea of gossip. 

" I fear it is because we have been quizzing 
her.*' 

" Indeed, and if I am not presumptuous, who 
are'we'?'' 

" The Coterie. Did you not know that Deborah 
was a member of the Coterie ? '* 

Humphrey shook his head. " I am amazingly 
ignorant : I had never heard of the Coterie." 

Louisa, at her ease now, laughed at him slyly. 
" You are indeed. We must have kept the secret 
well. It was the Coterie that turned you out one 
day when you broke in upon it in the orangery." 

" I remember now ! I remember perfectly. I fotmd 
a hundred young ladies all netting and talking at 
once. Was that the Coterie ? " 
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''Fk! Not a hundred, that is an untruth, 
seven." 

" Was it really only seven ! How extraordinary ! 
Do you always meet in the orangery ? '' 

" Oh no, we meet at each other's houses once a 
week, and we are all over seventeen and under 
twenty-four, and — ^*' She stopped suddenly. 

" I am all attention," said Himiphrey. 

'' I was <xnly wondering if I were talking too 
much. You Imow it is my besetting sin to talk 
too much, although you might not have thought it 
when you first led me out." 

** I am quite sure that you are not talking too 
much. Pray tell me what it was that you were 
going to say." 

*' Nothing important. Only that we are all under 
a vow." 

** A vow ! Amazing I And what is the vow ? " 

Louisa tittered. " Oh, dear ! I know Fm talk- 
ing too nmch now. I shan't tell you any more." 

'' Alas I I am doomed then to an eternal curio- 
sity that will feed upon me as the vulture fed on 
Prometheus. At least tdl me why you were all 
quizzing Miss Car^ ? " 

Louisa clapped her hands. '' Oh, I can't, I can't I 
That has to do with the vow. You mustn't ask 
me." 

Humphrey laughed at her earnestness. "Can 
you not satisfy my desire to know why you were 
quizzing Miss Carey in such a manner that you do 
not touch upon the subject of the vow ? " 

Louisa pondered. *'Yes, I think so," she said 
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at length. "You really need not know in the 
least what the vow is : need you ? *' 

" Not in the least," replied Humphrey gravely. 
" I will make it my business not to know." 

" Well, then, we were quizzing Deborah because 
Sir Miles Courtenay isn't here to-night." The 
girl wondered why Humphrey's face darkened 
suddenly. 

" Indeed ! " he said. " But what made you think 
that there was any possibility of such an event ? " 

" Considering that his arrival was expected three 
weeks ago, just about the time that Lady Sophia 
sent out her invitations, it would not seem very 
astonishing if the dance had been given to introduce 
Sir Miles and to announce Deborah's engagement 
to him, would it ? " 

" I shouldn't think that he would need much 
introduction," repUed Humphrey. "Surely the 
Courtenays have lived at Broome Hall since the 
ark deposited them on that high mound in the 
centre of the maze ! " 

"Yes, of course they have, but Sir Miles has 
been abroad for so long that a number of Deborah's 
friends have never seen him at all." 

"They seem to know a great deal about his 
affairs nevertheless," said Humphrey tartly, annoyed 
at the turn the conversation had taken. 

" Of course they know about his affairs," repUed 
Louisa. "Everybody knows about everybody's 
affairs here." 

"And talks about them too, it appears." The 
young man gave way to his irritation. 
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" Oh yes, and talks about them of course, when 
there is anything to talk about,'' replied Louisa, 
with imperturbable good-humour, "and that isn't 
very often. However, there is a good deal of 
speculation now I must confess, for nobody knows 
how in the world Miss Carey will act." 

" Indeed ! " said Humphrey grimly. " What is 
the betting ? " 

Her shyness gone, Louisa was equal to him. 
" Three to one on her refusing him." 

" Refusing him I " Humphrey was surprised. 
" But why ? " 

" Deborah is so high-minded and independent, she 
would never brook being forced into any marriage. 
Miss Birkett seems to think, though, that there is 
no doubt but that she will accept hun." 

" Amazing ! What does the Coterie think ? " 

"The Coterie simply cannot make up its mind. 
That was why we planned to quiz her to-night. 
We thought that she would tell us then one way or 
the other. Dear ! " Louisa stopped tragically. " I 
wonder if I am talking about what does not con- 
cern me I Do you think that I am ? Had I not 
better be silent now, or else turn my tongue ten 
times in my mouth ? " 

" By no means be silent ! " protested her com- 
panion. " Turn your tongue ten times if you like, 
but speak at the tenth turn." 

" You are not quizzing me, are you ? " Louisa's 
tone was uncertain. " I declare that if you were 
always being called over the coals for mischief- 
making you would become as circimispect as 1 1 " 
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" Possibly. But tell me how you all planned to 
quiz Miss C^ey to-night ? " he persisted. 

"We arranged together that we should inquire 
for Sir Miles one after the other as though he were 
already arrived, and that if she protested, abso- 
lutely take no denial, but insist that he was hidden 
away in some chest or cabinet." 

** I follow. Did she protest ? " 

" Protest I Lord ! she was furious I " 

Humphrey smiled. This had explained Miss 
Carey's mood. 

" I confess I sympathise with the young lady," 
returned Humphrey slowly. "Surely to twit her 
with the absence of the man to whom she is 
engaged " 

" But Deborah isn't engaged to Sir Miles," cried 
Louisa, in anxious protest, " and it's my opinion 
that sl(e never will be. Of course, if she had been 
the least in love with him and he had stayed away, 
then it would have been different. I suppose," 
she continued hurriedly, " that you think she did 
quite right in being annoyed with us ? " 

Humphrey laughed at her consternation. " I 
think she had some excuse." 

" Do you ? How odd ! " Louisa looked at him 
in silence for fully half a minute, she was not afraid 
of silence now, and then she changed the conversa- 
tion abruptly. " Don't you think it strange that 
Mr. Carey isn't here to-night ? Lady Sophia was 
terribly put out, wasn't she ? I couldn't help 
hearing what she said, you know. What do you 
think of Mr. Carey ? " 
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Humphrey moved xmaxrdactMy. 

"If you do not object I would rather not 
discuss Mr. Carey. You see I — I— live in his 
house." 

**Lord, what have I donel " cried Louisa, throw- 
ing up her hands. '* I do bdieve I have babbled 
after all! I never can remember not to babble. 
I am dreadfully ashamed. Pray forgive me and 
think no more of it, Mr. Tristram. Of course you 
would not wish to discuss your bene — *' She 
stopped short again as Humphrey winced palpably, 
and then dashed on more rapidly than before, 
rdled down hill apparently by the weight of her 
own words. ''Oh I oh I I beg your pardon t I 
ought not to have mentioned that either of course. 
Do you know that the last time Mr. Butterworth 
drank tea with us we were talking about Lady 
Sophia and ** 

Humphrey's patience was exhausted: with a 
quick movement he stood up. 

'' I am afiraid that I have been terribly to blame," 
he said, looking down upon the girl kindly, to 
forestall, if possible, the effect of his words. '' I 
see that the second cotillion is over and that Mrs. 
Tilbury-Phipps is searcjiung for you. Possibly you 
are engaged for the next dance." 

Louisa jumped up, very red in the face. " I — 
I am engaged for the first country dance," she said 
in a low voice. '* Pray, sir, conduct me to my 
manuna." 

Humphrey's heart smote him, for he wondered 
if, after sudh a promising beginning, he had been 
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abrupt with the little simpleton, whose blunt chatter 
had so easily pierced his armour. 

" The half-hour was so absorbing that its passing 
was forgotten," he murmured shamefacedly, at- 
tempting, as a propitiation, a parting compliment. 

Louisa, mollified, flashed a smile upon him. 

" Nevertheless I became quite vexed with you." 

" Alas I " His attitude was abject. " Alas, 
Madam, how can I have incurred your wrath ? ** 

" If you will come to the orangery on some day 
that the Coterie meets I will tell you," she replied, 
laughing, for words came quite easily to her now. 

" Heaven forbid. Madam ! " cried Humphrey. 
" Not even for your sake will I do that. I would 
rather face — A thousand pardons ! " 

He stepped back hurriedly. Louisa's forgotten 
partner was bowing before her. The couples were 
already forming up for the country dance, and so 
with a smile and a bow Humphrey turned and was 
lost to Louisa among the crowd. 

" What could it possibly have been that he would 
rather face ? " thought she, as she took her place. 
" Deborah, perhaps ! no, not Deborah, no one in 
the whole world would want to face Deborah in 
the sort of temper that she is in now." 

Humphrey walked towards the dining-room. He 
was both hot and thirsty, and although footmen 
passed up and down with trays of refreshments he 
preferred to try a change of scaie and to get his 
negus for himself. 

The door, however, was blocked by two stout 
gentlemen, who stood almost in the gangway dis- 
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cussing, he presumed, the quadrupled taxes or the 
probability of a French invasion. As it would 
have been impossible to pass them without forcing 
his way Humphrey drew back. Suddenly a word 
fell on his ear that held him fast against his 
will — " Broome " I Was he never to get away 
from it ? Broome ! It had clanged in his ears 
all the evening. 



Ill 

THE FIRST DAY {continued) 

The speaker was a red-faced, apologetic gentleman. 
He wore a wide green waistcoat embroidered with 
chenille, and evidently felt the heat greatly, for 
whenever he thought himself unnoticed he ^pped 
a handkerchief up under his wig and mopped his 
head. 

" What's that ? What's that ? " questioned his 
companion, an old naval officer. " My dear sir, 
if you discourse to me with your face deliberately 
turned in the other direction it is impossible for 
me to hear you." 

" A thousand pardons, Captain Fleetwood ! " 
protested the green waistcoat. " I was most # 
anxious that you should hear me — indeed I was, 
sir! — and — ^hm — ^m — equally anxious that other 
people should not, therefore " 

" Yes, yes, sir, I understand. Pray continue. 
She went abroad, you say ; now, why did she go 
abroad ? " 

"She objected to the engagement between the 
children." 

" Oho, that was part of the bond, was it ? " 

'' Yes ; Carey paid out a good round sum to old 
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Sir Jolm in return for a mortgage on Broome Hall 
and a prospective son-in-law. * Three thousand 
ducats — and Antonio bound.' *' 

^ Ha I ha ! ha I '' Captain Fleetwood slapped 
his companion on the shoulder. '" Sir John would 
have sold a good many pounds of his own flesh — 
one generation removed that is to say — for three 
thousand ducats. He was a thoroughgoing old 
ruffian, if ever there was one. People say that 
every morning he was found lying sodden among 
the cards. I suppose Carey wants a quantum of 
gout for his descendants." 

^* Provided the blood were blue enough, he'd not 
grumUe at the gouL He has heard a good deal 
of the mesalliance that Lady Sophia made in 
marrying a farmer, I fancy I Anyway he is itching 
for this wedding. He explains his eagerness by 
the fact that the Broome estate joins Wrington." 

" Well, well, Sir John Courtenay's son might do 
worse, though one wouldn't expect his mother to 
think so. Poor woman I Poor Elizabeth Courte- 
nay — ^Elizabeth Cholmondeley that was I I knew 
her well— peace to her ashes I " 

" I forget if the boy was at home when you set 
sail. Captain Fleetwood ? " 

** Of course he was, young monkey I His father 
and mother too. Why, he and Deborah Carey were 
brought up together. Wonder how he likes living 
among the froggies ? " 

" After Sir John's death his mother and he Uved 
in Italy principally — at Turin — ^and I believe were 
very well received there. Of course Lady Courtenay 
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had to do on very straitened means then, but that 
didn't matter much : few of these Italian nobles 
have even enough for a dinner-party.'* 

" God bless my soul I Shouldn't like to bring up 
a boy like that ! He'll be a regular mollycoddle 
when he returns. Did he have a governor ? " 

" I think not, although Lady Frobisher, who was 
travelling in Italy some time ago, came across them, 
and brought back the news that he had masters 
for drawing, dancing, music, and Italian." 

" I said he'd be a mollycoddle. Well, well, but 
why doesn't he return now that his mother is dead ? 
That's what I want to know. There is no reason 
that I can see for him to stay abroad. He is needed 
badly on the property. The first ride that I took 
on my return home was to Broome." 

His companion screwed his face into a hundred 
humorous wrinkles as he looked at the Captain 
through half-closed eyeUds. 

" Home-coming, sir, means domesticity and a 
father-in-law I " 

" Hang it, sir, if it meant hot cinders and the 
devil, he oughtn't to stay away when an estate is 
dropping to pieces for want of its master, as Broome 
Hall is at this present moment ! " 

His friend nodded his head in some anxiety. 
" My dear sir, there is no need to raise your voice. 
I agree with every word." 

" Glad to hear it, sir ! Glad to hear it ! If home- 
coming meant hot cinders and a father-in-law he 
ought not to stay away." 

One or two people turned their heads as the old 
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sailor declaimed. Humphrey listened to him» his 
thirst forgotten in angry rage that twitched his 
fingers with the desire to dose on some one's throat 
— ^he did not quite know on whose. 

" You were up at Broome then last week, Captain 
Fleetwood ? " Green-waistcoat continued. 

" I was, sir, and it did not take half an eye to 
see how things were going. That agent has too 
free a hand." 

" People say he is making a fortune out of the 
place, but what can you expect ? He has . not 
received an order for two years." 

Captain Fleetwood blustered again to his friend's 
discomfiture. " I call that man a scoimdrel, sir — 
yes, I repeat, a scoimdrel I I rode up through the 
wood and there they were marking trees for felling 
at his orders. * Hidlo there, sir ! ' I called to him, 

* what are you going to do with this timber ? ' 

* Thin it,' he replied, with a grin. * Indeed, sir,' 
said I, *and does Sir Miles Courtenay intend to 
fell a beech wood one hundred and fifty years old 
that hasn't its equal for one hundred and fifty 
miles round ? ' " 

"What did he say?" 

"I don't know. I had deUvered myself and I 
rode on." 

Green-waistcoat laughed meaningly. " If they 
thin that beech wood it will be the worse for them. 
Leave our host here to look after that. I passed 
him riding in at the gates this afternoon." 

Hmnphrey started. This then was the meaning 
of Mr. Carey's absence ! He was at Broome Hall. 
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Should he tell Lady Sophia, or should he just leave 
things to take their course ? The information was 
so unexpected that for a moment he stood be- 
wildered, until on turning to go he discovered that 
lady beside him, chatting to a portly dame in a 
carbonette habit of white muslin. He made his 
way towards her, but before he could speak she 
had accosted him. 

" You didn't go, then ? '* she whispered bdiind 
her fan. 

" Go I " Humphrey was puzzled. " No, my lady. 
Where ? " 

*' To Broome, of course ! " 

** Broome I " Then she knew, and had known all 
this time! There was no getting away from his 
besetting thought to-night. There were only two 
words on everybody's lips — Broome — Courtenay; 
Courtenay — Broome. Humphrey b^an to fed that 
he also desired Sir Miles' return if only to put an 
end to the possession that seemed to have fallen 
on all the world. 

Lady Sophia leaned forward as though in 
answer to his thought. " He's here," she said 
mysteriously. 

He! Here! The blood rushed to Humphrey's 
head ; he could not believe his ears. Then meeting 
an unmoved face a doubt seized him. "Who is 
here. Madam ? " he faltered. 

Lady Sophia stared. "Mr. Carey, of course I 
Who else ? Good God, don't look like a moon- 
struck calf I " 

" Oh I " Humphrey was relieved and his lips 
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relaxed into a smile at his extraordinary supposi- 
tion; but he was still overshadowed by a pre- 
sentiment. 

" I understand," he said quietly. 

" Time you did I ** snapped Lady Sophia. With 
a scornful shrug she turned to her guest. 

Humphrey threw back his head and laughed at 
himself. It was ridiculous to worry as he was 
doing over other people's affairs I He even felt 
angry with Deborah for being the cause of his 
annoyance. Determined at last to shake off the 
nightmare, dance, and enjoy himself like any other 
good-looking, shabby, penniless young man, he 
strode into the dravdng-room and glanced around 
him. The last cotillion — the dance of the evening 
— ^was just beginning, and every yotmg lady seemed 
either to be standing up for it or happily engaged 
to sit it out. True, the Uttle Louisa, sitting soli- 
tary, shot appealing glances in his direction, but he 
avoided them, and the sharp turn taken to avoid 
her brought him face to face with Deborah, who 
was, oddly enough, unattended. He walked towards 
her quickly. 

" Why are you all alone ? Where is your partner 
for the cotillion ? " 

She laughed up at him. 

" ' There was an old crow who sat on a stone, 
He flew away and then there was none ! 
Fallal-lal-la-lady.'» 



' But why did he fly away ? '* he asked, in sur- 



prise. 
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'^He was intolerable. I shoo-oo-ed at him. I 
am in a bad temper to-night." 

" Poor thing ! Did he fly far ? " 

"The truth is that my partner is fetching me 
salts, for I am supposed to feel faint," repUed 
Deborah. "He has been away a long time, but 
I suppose that he positively daren't come back. 
You know how well I scare crows ? " 

" Indeed I do," replied Humphrey, as he seated 
himself beside her. " Poor crow ! What has come 
to you to-night ? You seem to have scared other 
people besides crows." 

She darted a glance at him. 

"You have been talking to Louisa Tilbury- 
Phipps ? " 

" And why not ? " 

" No reason at all if it please you, but I should 
have thought that you might have foimd somebody 
more amusing than me to talk about ! " 

" With all due respect — impossible I " exclaimed 
Humphrey. The thought of the scattered Cotehe 
brought forth a laugh the violence of which de- 
manded an apology. " You are not angry with 
me ? " She shook her head. " Were you angry 
with them ? " 

" Furious ! How dared they quiz me ? " 

" How did you show your anger ? " 

" I smiled on them like a May morning." 

Gradually Humphrey's forebodings vanished 
before the simshine of her presence. He grew 
bolder. " Your partner has gone, will you dance 
the cotillion with me ? There is still time enough 
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for us to take our places. You must not be allowed 
to sit it out ! " 

A sudden vision of Lady Sophia's uplifted finger 
made him pause. The Carey girls were well drilled 
in their attitude towards the penniless interloper, 
but to his surprise Deborah hesitated. Searching 
her face he realised more than one motive at work. 
Evidently she had been very angry, very mortified, 
over what precisely it was difficult to divine, 
but he found her expression unusual. At last her 
face cleared : the struggle — ^whatever it might have 
been about — ^was over. Stretching out her hand 
she smiled, she beamed upon him. 

Mr. Tristram, agreeably aware of some twittering 
as he led out the beautiful Miss Carey, became 
punctilious in the display of an arched instep— 
albeit in a maroon stocking. As for Deborah, her 
consciousness of the twitters was acute. Possibly 
it was her foreknowledge of the same that had 
provoked her acceptance of such a partner for the 
cotillion. Early in the evening the Coterie, through 
curiosity, had unmasked itself, showing (so Deborah 
thought) an ill-bred countenance : the time had 
come for her to mask in her turn. Miss Carey 
of Wrington Park would have no prying eyes 
piercing her secrets, and her heart, a sore one more- 
over, should be relegated to the right place — at 
least she hoped so— free from pecks. That re- 
flection comforted her. Maria, Louisa, Fanny, 
what were they spinning from this dance ? As 
Deborah asked herself this question, she forgot 
her anger. She knew the temper of her Coterie. 
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She could barely restrain her laughter as she moved 
towards her partner, bending, gliding, recovering, 
with the chirp of their gossip tickling her ears. 
She knew well that the netting-needles would net 
more threads than one to-morrow morning in the 
orangery, for she would not be there as a spoil- 
sport. She looked forward to meeting the tale of 
her engagement with Humphrey Tristram spread 
over the country-side. Well, she would fool them ! 
The thought was as wine to her. Through the 
cotillion she danced to Humphrey. With the 
help of Humphrey, the Coterie should dance to 
her. Meanwhile, Humphrey was puzzled, but 
Deborah had no time to think of him. At last 
the final courtesy swept the ground and the fiddles 
stopped. Miss Carey flung herself into a chair. 

" Humphrey," she exclaimed, fanning flushed 
cheeks, " be witty, I pray of you. I want to laugh." 

"Then you must not burden my mind with 
riddles," he returned gravely. 

But Deborah only scoffed : she was very imlike 
herself. "Lord," she cried, "you are as solemn 
as a parson ! " 

Her airs multipUed until the young man could 
hardly beUeve that it was Deborah of the orangery, 
simple, gay, tender-hearted, as he knew her, who 
was speaking. She languished. She bridled. 
" Lord, what a quiz ! " she exclaimed, when Eustace 
and his lady passed them promenading. Humphrey 
grew silent. She saw that he decUned to play to 
her, and sent him for lemonade. 

Thus was the bomb prepared. The Coterie 
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would bear such behaviour no longer and medi- 
tated an attack. Indignant beyond measure, 
astounded, curious, snubbed, its members whis- 
pered annoyance, while Deborah watched them 
through half-closed eyeUds. At last Maria Fro- 
bisher crossed the room with a direct question on 
her lips. As she came a wilful spirit leapt up in 
Deborah's eyes : she beckoned to the others. 

*' Louisa, Sophia, the members of the Coterie 
ought to sit together ! " 

But Maria's greeting was not to be held back, 
though the other young ladies flocked at her heels. 

"What elixir has Miss Carey taken to-night? 
Are all the young men to fall victims ? " 

Deborah lifted her fan — there were mischievous 
cupids painted on it — ^and let it fall again. 

" Alas ! " she sighed, " these compUcations I 
These complications I A right judgment is vastly 
difficult I " 

Maria Frobisher knit her brows. There was 
more than curiosity in her glance as she leaned 
towards her friend. The thought of Sir Miles, the 
young man whom she had met in Italy and dreamed 
of, the young man who would be the most eligible 
parii in the county of Hertfordshire, crossed her 
mind. The thought flew to its furthest horizon. 
Maria Courtenay had a very superior sound, she 
thought. Involuntarily her voice repUed to 
Deborah's remark, although her thoughts were far 
distant. " Complications ! dear Deb ! " it echoed. 
" We of the Coterie are vowed to have no secrets 
from each other." 
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Deborah laughed under her breath. Oh, the 
cat ! the cat I The figure of Humphrey advancing 
towards her suggested her reply. 

" My dear girl, if you only knew I Tsh — ^here 
he comes I " 

Four pairs of eyes jumped to the plum-coloured 
figure, waylaid for a moment in the middle of the 
room by a stray guest. It shifted from one foot 
to another as Humphrey held his lemonade out 
of harm's way, while an old dowager emphasised 
her greeting by a nodding plume. Maria's eyes 
flashed in triumph. Was that all ? A clandestine 
engagement to the orphan boy in the baggy clothes. 
What a mouse for the mountain to have brought 
forth I When she took precedence of the haughty 
Miss Carey in after years, she would take care to 
remind her of the change in their situations. 

Deborah watched her furtively; beyond the 
frustration of the G)terie, she had no very dear 
idea as to what it was that she was aiming at. 
She was excited, beside herself; she wanted to 
surprise them, how she hardly knew. Gradually 
the end shaped itself — ^a different end from the 
first she had attempted, a more immediate defeat. 

" Would you advocate love in a cottage, Maria, 
dear ? " she asked sweetly. 

" I don't think that there will even be a cottage, 
Deborah, will there ? " put in Sophia Tilbury- 
Phipps. She was a matter-of-fact girl, who always 
looked to the end of ever3rthing. 

Deborah laughed in their faces ; it was a great 
relief to her to have an excuse for so doing. 
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" No, you are quite right : there won't be any 
cottage, Sophia." 

As she spoke Miss Carey glanced at the youth 
still pinned in the middle of the room, and then 
the rollicking demon that she had coquetted with 
all the evening Ufted her on its shoulders and 
bolted. Nothing remained in her mind but the 
passion for mischief — the desire to draw on, m)rstify, 
disappoint. Even her anger with Miles Courtenay 
had disappeared : he seemed too remote to be 
worth considering now. 

** La I " she exclaimed, tossing her head ; then 
mischievously — " I will commence a game. Will 
you all join me ? I love my love with a D, Maria." 
She looked Miss Frobisher straight in the eyes. 

" Because he*s a dear ? " returned that young 
lady, with a curling lip. Such fooling appeared to 
her childish. 

" No, because he is delayed." 

The eldest Miss Tilbury-Phipps looked at the 
chafing Humphrey and laughed. 

" He is indeed pitiably— — " 

" I love him with a J, because he is journeying," 
Deborah continued. " Ah I at last here is my 
lemonade or — ^hot negus is it — " She broke off, 
turning to the Coterie. "Do you not find the 
game a trifle fatiguing ? " 

" By no means," said Maria abruptly, ignoring 
Humphrey's presence. "We have now to guess 
the name of the gentleman." 

" No," cried Deborah, turning on them suddenly, 
*^ don't guess his name ! I will drink his health." 
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Her little circle swayed backwards in a quick 
surprise as the girl sprang to her feet. Against the 
heavy background of the damask curtains her 
deUcate face shone as a pearl flecked with rose. 
One or two people stopped chatting to look at her, 
and then turned with a tolerant smile to see with 
what new game Miss Carey and her Coterie were 
now amusing themselves. Humphrey stood apart 
silent and curious. 

But the Coterie had amused itself with a game 
at Deborah's expense far too long ; every rub burnt 
afresh as she stood there glass in hand smiling 
down upon the group of girls. The Coterie had 
quizzed her for Miles Courtenay's absence ; it had 
made bets as to whether she would accept him ; 
it would marry her off to Humphrey to-morrow 
and settle her down to poverty and disgrace for 
ever. Well — ^they should see I 

" I love my love with a J, because he is journey- 
ing,'' she began in a coniidential tone, dmost a 
whisper. " I love him with a D, because he is 
delayed. Maria I Sophia I Louisa I " Her voice 
rose on the wings of a sudden gust of anger against 
them until it reached the far end of the room. 
" I drink to the health of Sir Miles Courtenay of 
Broome Hall, who is both journeying and de- 
layed : may the journey and the delay be speedily 
ended." 

A bellow of laughter like a bull's roar cut short 
all comments. Mr. Carey stood in the doorway, 
as Lady Sophia had predicted, muddy and in 
riding-breeches. The unforeseen situation tickled 
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his coarse humour, and, as he looked at the 
scared faces of the ladies around him, he was 
convulsed, shouting and slapping his thighs with 
mirth. 

"Hal ha I ha I No rope for that wench, 
Miles I Might have been arranged I 'Pon my soul, 
might have been arranged I Gad, my lady, your 
daughter has distinguished herself to-night I " 

The men at his heels took up the cry, and it 
was through a hurricane of laughter, shouting, 
coarse congratulations, and full-flavoured jokes, that 
a slight fair youth, in black from shoes to ribbons, 
made his way. He crossed the room and bowed 
in front of Deborah, who stood, wine-glass still in 
hand, trembling and dazed. It was as though 
she had called down a storm and the lightning had 
struck her only. Speaking so as to be heard by 
no one else the young man apologised for his in- 
opportune arrival. 

" And, ma'am," he concluded, " if I may dare 
so much, after what has happened — I have to 
thank you for the happiest moment of my Ufe and 
the most unexpected." 

The wine-glass dropped, as his words revealed 
to Deborah, through the mist of shame that bUnded 
her, what she had done. She tried to speak, but 
for a second no words came. At last she stanmiered 
out in a voice that she hardly knew for her own, 
** I — I — don't know you, sir I " 

" My name is Miles Courtenay," answered the 
young man, his eyes lowered so as not to see her 
embarrassment. " I journeyed home unexpectedly 
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this evening, and meeting your father returned 
with him to renew your acquaintance — a pleasure, 
I fear, too long delayed." 

The girl twisted the blood into her cold hands 
as she clenched them behind her back : the room 
seemed sUpping from her. But she would die 
rather than be guilty of the crowning ignominy of 
fainting at his presence. Still the appropriate word 
was difl&cult and he awaited her reply. 

" I— didn't know." 

" I hardly dared hope you did, ma'am," repUed 
the young man, Ufting his eyes and for the first 
time looldng her full in the face. The distress he 
saw there made him drop them instantly with 
something like a reflection of her pain in their 
depths ; but not before Deborah's distorted vision 
had discovered the expression she had looked for, 
the expression at that moment the farthest from 
him — the glance of amused contempt. 

She became instantly convinced that he was 
fighting a profound inclination to laugh, and the 
bitter taste of that beUef braced her reply. 

" You understand, sir, that the whole thing was 
a joke ! " There was no danger of fainting now, 
although she caught at the curtain to steady her- 
self, so overwhelming was the torrent of her rage 
against him. '' If I had drunk your health in 
earnest that toast would have choked me — choked 
me, sir, do you hear. I — I loathe the sight of 
you." 

She was heard by no one else, and Sir Miles bowed 
low, although reddening at the lash of her tongue ; 
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then with a shrug of the shoulders he turned away. 
The ebbing crimson left a dull patch in his fore- 
head and his breath came short. " Fool I " he 
muttered to himself. ''Fool I Why should that 
gambler's covenant have tied you to an angel 1 
God above, but the odds were against it ! What 
a vixen it is I " 

Old friends who had only waited their oppor- 
tunity came crowding around him : well-known 
hands were stretched out for a welcome, and for 
the first time that day, as he joked with Captain 
Fleetwood, and renewed his acquaintance with 
the fascinating Maria Frobisher, Miles realised that 
he was at home again in his own country and 
among his own people. He never even glanced 
at Deborah as she stood haughtily receiving con- 
gratulations from an admiring company. The 
oddity of her behaviour was lost in its sequel, 
and the young ladies of the Coterie were the first 
to offer their homage to the bride-elect. She 
held her head high, valiantly smiling and curtsey- 
ing, curtseying and smiling again. Lady Sophia, 
who at first had not known whether to deplore 
or commend her amazing daughter, now tapped 
her affectionately on the arm as her mother's own 
child : her father roared in her face and chucked 
her under the chin — a special mark of affectionate 
esteem. 

At length when the last good-night had been 
s^d, the last congratulation endured, Deborah 
crept silently up the staircase in the quiet dark- 
ness, pressing her hands to her throat that no 
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sound might escape it It was only when she 
had turned the key in the lock of her bedroom 
door that the long desired sobs came to her reUef . 
She threw herself upon the floor in a tempest of 
tears. 



IV 
THE SECOND DAY 



Deborah turned heavily to the daylight. All 
night long hideous heads had grinned at her, and 
fingers had pointed from the canopy of her bed. 
She sat up blinking and unrefreshed, for returning 
vision had brought her Uttle comfort, — rather it 
had added a clearer outline to the proceedings of 
the night before. The picture of a black figure 
turning on his heel in a fine scorn smote her back 
to her pillow. What must he have thought ? Oh, 
what must he have thought ? 

Unlucky question I More than one answer sprang 
to her torture. He had thought of course that 
his home-coming was waited for by eyes eager for 
his face (as were those of Mr. Carey), by ears thirst- 
ing for his sweet words, by trembling Ups expectant 
of kisses. Ah I She buried herself in the bedclothes 
and burned with the shame of it — even her hands 
and feet, it seemed to her, were crimsoned: the 
sun had never shone upon such blushes. Never 
had woman Uved through such disgrace I And 
the comedy might have been played out so differ- 
ently ! She might have coquetted with the youth 
after her fatal mistake, until, having brought him 
to his knees, she could enjoy her vengeance in a 
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fine sneer. She knew well enough how those thmgs 
were done, her own heroines did them perpetually, 
and brave havoc they wrought among the young 
gentlemen ; but she had been taken by surprise, 
and had no ingenious speech at command. 

" The thing was a joke ! I loathe the sight 
of you ! *' As the ridiculous words came back she 
felt that nothing short of the annihilation of Miles 
Courtenay could reinstate her. For the sting of 
it all was that Prudence had been right : she had 
been prepared to love him, that is she had loved 
him, that is she did love him. True, he had 
only been a shadow, but when love can dis- 
tinguish between shadow and substance love is 
no more. 

Three weeks ago, when she had first heard of 
his expected home-coming, she had forgiven his 
silence of a year : she had hugged her secret tight 
to her bosom and had deceived, so she thought, 
even Prudence. One person alone guessed at her 
happiness. Old Harriet, her nurse, crisp and brown 
as a chestnut, had sung new meaning into her 
nursery catches, as she sat in Deborah's room 
busy with her lace cushion. Deborah had bade 
her take her bobbins elsewhere. Then the old 
woman had laughed a wheezy laugh at her pene- 
tration — shaking her high cap. 

*' Rosy apple, mellow pear : Hey, my love 1 
Bunch of roses she shall wear : Hey, my love 1 
Gold and silver at her side, 
Hey the bonny bonny bride I Hey, hey, hey. 
Hey day, my love," 
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But although the girl had closed her ears to the 
song her heart had kept time to its rhythm, and 
her feet had joyfully danced to the glad music 
through the first few weeks of her waiting. 

And then had come delay, suspicion, anger, and 
lastly — oh, how could she bear it ! — the humiUating 
encounter of the night before. 

A knock at the door brought her back to earth 
with something of a shock. 

" G)me in I " she cried, shaking back her tangled 
hair. 

The handle turned ineffectually, rattled several 
times, and at last Prue's voice was heard expostu- 
lating outside. 

" Oh, I forgot," cried Deborah. " I locked it 
last night ! Just wait a minute ! " She jumped 
out of bed and ran across the room to the door. 

" Deb ! " cried Prudence aghast, as from the 
height of superiority gained her by a fresh Nankin 
gown, she looked at Deb's nightdress and pink toes. 
" Why ain't you dressed. Deb ? It has gone seven." 

*' Because I don't choose to be dressed ! " an- 
swered Deborah, balancing herself upon the end 
of the bed. " I've taken a fancy to my bedgown 
this morning. Lady Betty says that a morning 
robe must have as bedgowny an appearance as 
possible. I'm going to be fashionable to-day, 
Prue!" 

" Get dressed. Deb dear," said Prudence, noticing 
the swollen eyes. She had learned her cousin 
too well to have visited her room after the affair 
of last night, or to allude to it this morning. '' If 
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you are late for breakfast you will only annoy 
Mr. Carey." 

*'La, papa must take his chance of being 
annoyed," Deb replied airily, nodding her head 
backwards and forwards. She had discovered 
tears amazingly near the surface. "If I don't 
appear you can tell them to send me up a ham, 
a beefsteak, and two dozen ^gs. Fm as hungry 
as a wolf." 

Prudence did not answer. Her cousin always 
baffled her when she came in sympathy. 

" I shall be able to record that in the journal, 
shan't I ? " Deb went on quickly. — " Second day, 
June 20th. Received good advice from " 

" No, no, no ! You cannot say that ! Not a 
word — ^not a single word this morning I " 

Deb's laughter rippled. "Oh, Prue dear, was 
it as bad as that ? Oh ! Oh I I didn't know it 
was as bad as that. What did people think ? " 

" I don't know how bad it was," Prudence 
replied shortly, " or what people thought ; for my 
part I don't see how it could possibly have been 
worse." 

" Oh, I do," cried Deborah, pulling on her stock- 
ings. " I might have spilled the lemonade on my 
gown, and that would have been much worse. 
Alas ! alas ! " she went on, as Prue turned to the 
door. " If I had only known ! 

' His boots were of leather ; his coat it was red. 
He'd a spur on his heel and a hat on his head' 

Still, how was I to know ? and his coat wasn't 
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red either, was it ? It was black. And of course 
his beaver wasnH on his head because " 

She stopped short : Prudence had quietly sUpped 
away. There was no sense, she thought, in talking 
mthout an audience: also, it was as much as 
she could do to keep back her tears. " I have 
disgusted her — ^and no wonder ! " So ran Deborah's 
thoughts. It seemed as if she habitually did and 
said tiie thing that she had not intended. She 
was hke a puppet automatically jerking its arms, 
striking perhaps the person she loved best in the 
world. 

However, by the time Birkett arrived with tea 
and a muffin Miss Carey was dressed. Oh yes, 
she was very well — only a Uttle tired after the 
ball. Certainly she would go down and interview 
her parents in the blue parlour if they wanted her 
— it was very kind of Miss Birkett to bring up the 
message and the tea herself. ^ 

She breakfasted quickly, but on going downstairs 
found both Mr. Carey and Lady Sophia already 
awaiting her. She looked at them anxiously, hardly 
knowing what to expect. Mj;* Carey strode up 
and down the rocnn suspiciously alert, though 
bubbling and jocular as on the previous night. 
Lady Sophia leant back in her chair, her eyes 
shut ; in one limp hand she held some half-finished 
embroidery and in the other her vinaigrette. Lady 
Sophia had an intense disUke to a scene, and she 
now felt a foreboding. 

" Here she is ! " cried Mr. Carey vociferously, as 
Deb came in. " Here she is, my lady I Danune, 

D 
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a pretty baggage to stay in her room playing at 
the vapours after throwing herself into a gentle- 
man's arms last night ! Hey ! What ? " 

Lady Sophia did not open her eyes but she 
shivered sUghtly ; at times she found her husband's 
method of expression grate upon her nerves. 

"You'll have to paste some red upon those 
cheeks of yours, my girl," Mr. Carey went on, 
putting his hands affectionately upon Deborah's 
shoulders and turning her to the Ught. 

Deborah was silent ; she was bracing herself to 
the interview. Her father pinched her chin. 

" Lost your tongue, hey. Miss ? Well, well, 
your fine sweetheart will be over here in an hour 
or so, so keep your pretty words for him ; no good 
in wasting them over a poor old father! Is it, 
you hussy ? Hey ! — ^what ? " 

" I do not think that Sir Miles will be over here 
in an hour, papa," said Deborah slowly. " I do 
not think that he will come over at all this morning, 
and — do not be angry with me, papa — I could not 
speak to him if he did come." 

Mr. Carey jumped, and withdrew his hands as if 
he had been stung : puffing himself out like a 
bull-frog, he turned to his wife, who now sat upright 
¥dth her eyes open. 

" By gad, my lady, I do beUeve you were right 
after all! You had more gumption than I gave 
you credit for ! Insubordination, by gad ! Hey, 
Miss ! What ? Explain yourself, I say, or by 
heaven I'll make you ! What ? " 

He flung himsdf heavily on to the sofa, glaring 
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at his daughter, who, trying to look unconcerned, 
reached out a hand for a chair. Her slightest 
movement was fuel now for Mr. Carey's rage. 

" No, you don't ! " he shouted at her ; " no, you 
don't, you brazen-faced Miss I You stand. Stand- 
ing's good enough for you in the presence of your 
father and mother ! Hey, my lady ? " 

" I never sat down when my father spoke to 
me," replied Lady Sophia. "And Deborah's 
great-grandmother had to kneel on a cushion 
when her parents were pleased to instruct her. 
In those days children were not ashamed of being 
humble before their betters, and certainly showed 
more conscientious feeling towards their parents 
than eitiier of my children have ever shown 
towards me." 

Deborah stood silent, her hands behind her and 
her lip curling. Her expression enraged Mr. Carey 
beyond words. 

" G — r — r — you chit, you white-faced cat ! By 
heaven, I'll break your spirit if I hear more of 
this! So you won't marry Sir Miles Courtenay, 
won't you ? Why pray ? What did you mean 
last night then ? " 

" It was only a joke, and I told him, sir." 

"A joke! And you won't marry him, you 
mopsey ? " 

" No, papa." Deborah trembled. " Please, 
don't ask me any more." 

" Perhaps," said Lady Sophia, sneering, " Sir 
Miles has a rival." 

" A rival ! " Deborah lifted her eyes in surprise. 
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" How could he have a rival, mamma ? I don't 
understand ! " 

" No, my dear, you never did understand any- 
thing that you did not mean to. You think per- 
haps that I haven't understood all the senseless 
twaddle and love-making that has been going on 
for days between you and that beggar, Humphrey 
Tristram — that I haven't understood what all this 
reading of romances means ! I warned your father, 
but he wouldn't listen to me. Now, Mr. Carey," 
and the angry lady pointed to her daughter, " now 
you see the resiilt of your charity ! Now you 
see what your misguided kindness to that wretched 
young man has brought upon your family. What 
have you to say now ? " 

Mr. Carey was somewhat taken aback at finding 
the blame suddenly thrust upon his shoulders. 

" God keep a man from his womenfolk ! " he 
muttered between his teeth. " There's no getting 
away from 'em. Tie 'em up in sacks, I say I — gag 
'em, drown 'em, bum 'em.** 

" I don't catch your remarks, Mr. Carey," said 
his wife, in a voice icily polite ; " were you talking 
of Deborah ? " 

"Yes, my lady, I was talking about Deborah, 
and you too, by gad," his anger flared again. 
" She'll make the man that has her rue his wedding- 
day, as her mother's done before her." 

Lady Sophia restrained her anger with an obvious 
effort. " A well-turned speech truly ! " she re- 
marked, with a short laugh, " and worthy of the 
speaker." 
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Deborah threw herself into the breach. '' Mamma, 

dear,** she cried, " I assure yoii " 

" Yes, what do you assure us," Mr. Carey shouted, 
" what have you got to say for yourself, you minx ? 
Let's hear it. How dare you be in love with 
Tristram ? *' 

" I*m not in love with Himiphrey, papa." 

" Oh, you ain't, ain't you ? Then why won't 
you marry Sir Miles ? " 

" Because I'm not in love with him either, papa." 
And Deborah did not even blush as the he passed 
her Ups. " I don't want to be in love with any- 
body." 

" Pooh ! Waugh ! Pish I Tell that moonshine 
to the horse-marines. It isn't nature ! Girls of 
your age are always puling and peaking for some 
young man : that's what they call their troubles. 
Troubles ! But, damme ! " — ^here he took another 
turn — " what's all this harping on love ? Love ! 
Love ! What's love ? All the better if you don't 
want to be in love : you've not got to be. Marriage 
isn't love. If you read your Prayer-book like a 
modest, decent, well-conducted Miss, you'd have 
known that before 1 " 

Deborah did not speak. Mr. Carey was some- 
what mollified by her apparent humiUty. 

" Now then, what is marriage ? " demanded he, 
in the voice of a schoolmaster. 

There was no reply. He stamped on the ground 

" What was marriage ordained for ? Answer 
me out of the Church of England Prayer-book, 
you baggage ! " 
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For the second time that mommg Deborah lied 
stoutly. 

" I don't know, papa. I don't know what the 
Church of England Prayer-book thinks that marriage 
was ordained for. I've never read the marriage 
service." 

" Never read — ^the godless heathen ! — Well, my 
lady, if this is the result of yoiu: upbringing, I con- 
gratulate you on it I Never read the marriage 
service ! She'll tell me next that she has never 
heard of the ten commandments ! " 

" What nonsense, Mr. Carey," said Lady Sophia 
petulantly. "The ten commandments are in- 
cluded in the Church Catechism ; she knows them 
by heart : and really, when I come to think of it, 
I don't see as it's so very necessary for young 
Misses to be instructed in the marriage service! 
Personally I consider it to be an indeUcate com- 
position to be read by the young." 

Mr. Carey puffed again. 

" This beats everything ! Well, my lady, you'll 
be finding marriage indeUcate next ! " Then 
finding no words in which to express his contempt 
he turned to his daughter, " Marriage, Miss, was 
instituted " 

" Dear, Mr. Carey ! " interrupted Lady Sophia, 
" this discourse appears to me to be somewhat 
beside the point. Deborah, I may as well tell you 
at once what I have decided for you. If you 
decline to do your duty and behave properly 
towards Sir Miles, I shall know that you favour 
Humphrey Tristram, and shall act accordingly. 
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In that case, and with your father's permission, 
which I know he will not refuse me," Lady Sophia 
looked significantly at her husband, '* Hiunphrey 
Tristram will be cast adrift." 

For a moment Mr. Carey stared stupidly at his 
wife, and then a wide smile dawned across his 
features : he brought his hand down on his knee 
with a thumping smack, her diplomacy had forced 
his admiration. 

" By gad, yes I Hiunphrey will be turned out 
of the house. Ha I ha 1 ha ! There, Miss, d'you 
hear that ? Hey ! What ? You marry Sir MUes, 
Deborah, for if you don't, out Hmnphrey goes, 
neck and crop ! Ha, ha, ha ! " 

"Yes, indeed," said Lady Sophia, "I'm not 
going to have intrigues going on in this house 
between my daughter and a penniless adventiurer. 
If you have no private understanding with Hum- 
phrey Tristram, what possible objection can you 
have to Sir Miles ? " 

" Oh, mamma," cried Deborah in despair, " I 
shall never make you understand — never, never! 
Don't you see that I couldn't marry Sir Miles after 
what I did last night. He despises me ! " 

" After what you did last night indeed ! Why, 
you treated him in a way that was positively im- 
modest — drinking his health like that. It may 
have been to cloak your liking for Humphrey, but 
I can tell you that the whole county will despise 
you if you donH marry Sir Miles Courtenay — after 
last night." 

Deborah Ufted her hands to her face as her 
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mother's words stung the red into it. Mr. Carey 
eyed her in siuprise as a strange being beyond 
Ids ken. 

" Papa," she said suddenly, looking up at him, 
"if I still refuse Sir Miles, where will you send 
Humphrey ? " 

Mr. Carey stared stolidly. 

" I'll send him nowhere ; he may go where he 
likes — ril have nought more to do with him. A 
poor return he'll have made to me for a home." 

" He will probably pick up something in London," 
put in Lady Sophia blandly. *' He might become 
an ostler or a hosier's young man, or something of 
that sort. Or he might enlist, you know. Soldiers 
are wanted badly enough just now. Tony and 
Campbell at the farm have both enlisted." 

Deborah felt the net closing round heu 

" Papa, you wouldn't let Humphrey enlist. You 
could not let him do such a thing. Consider! — 
the only son of Colonel Tristram ! " 

" CouUn't I ! " said her father grimly. " You 
wait and see." 

" If Humphrey enlists it won't be your papa's 
doing, Deborah " — Lady Sophia was very gentle — 
"it will be yours. A parent's first care is the 
welfare of his child, and if Humphrey goes it will 
be in your interest that he goes." 

" Mamma, how can you ? — ^how can you talk 
like that ? " 

" What I say is quite true, my dear. It is you 
who will prevent Himiphrey from becoming a 
clergyman, as Mr. Carey had always intended he 
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should. It is you who will throw him out into 
the world penniless, unfitted I^ his education for 
the only sort of work that will be open to him. 
It is you who will send him to the war. If you 
are not in love with him, you will not have played 
the part of a kind friend to Humphrey, Deborah.'* 

For a moment Deborah felt a great anger against 
her father and mother rise in her heart. She was 
as a wild creature taken in a trap. She looked 
from her mother's complacent and still pretty face 
to her father's fat, red, angry one, and vowed from 
her inmost soul that she woiild never benefit either 
of them by marrying as they wished, and outraging 
every feeUng of decent womanhood she possessed. 
But Humphrey ! — She put the thought of Hiunphrey 
resolutely away from her. If Humphrey had to 
pay the price too, he must pay it. He would not 
be the only one to suffer. Her honour was more 
to her than even Hmnphrey's fortunes. 

"Well, Deborah," her mother's voice broke in 
upon her reverie, " we are waiting for your answer." 

" I will never marry Sir Miles Courtenay, mamma." 

Then Mr. Carey's pent-up wrath broke loose. 
" You chit ! You piece ! You hussey ! You she 
devil ! By heaven, you ought to be flogged ! Get 
out of this room." He paused to take breath. 
" G — r — r — ^you white wisp of a thing with your 
cursed obstinacy ! Get out of this room, do you 
hear, or I'll wring your damned neck for you ! " 

Deborah walked haughtily to the door, when her 
father thundered at her again. "Stop, you jade. 
Now, my lady, what are you going to do with your 
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daughter ? Lock her up, I say ! Don't let her loose. 
She'll drink a toast to the gardener's boy, and box 
his ears if he takes her for a decent wench. Don't 
let her near her cousin. Shut her up ! Lock her 
in the cupboard ! Tie her to the bedpost ! Screw 
her in the linen press! By gad, a good notion 
that ! Screw her in the linen press ! Hey — 
what ? " 

Lady Sophia felt for her keys in her under pocket, 
and sdecting one turned to her husband, who still 
spluttered. 

" My dear Mr. Carey, pray control yourself ! 
Such excitement will certainly endanger your 
health. I will do everything necessary to bring 
my daughter to a right frame of mind, I can assure 
you. Come, Deborah I " And with her flowered 
morning-gown spreading behind her Lady Sophia 
swept out of the room. 

" Are you going to put me in the attic, mamma ? " 
asked Deborah demmrely, when they had reached 
the first landing. Just then a swift sense of the 
ridiculous had seized her, in spite of her anger. 

" I don't know. Why ? " asked Lady Sophia. 

" Only that I have got on my new pink muslin, 
mamma, and the attic is monstrous dirty." 

"So you have. Now, I'm glad you reminded 
me of that. It's ridiculous to spoil a new morning- 
gown just because of yoiu: wicked disobedience. 
You shall be locked up in yoiu: bedroom instead." 

Before leaving her daughter altogether, Lady 
Sophia went into her room and returned with a 
volume of Dr. South's sermons. ** There, I should 
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advise you to read the discourse on the duty of 
children to their parents; and for heaven's sake 
come to your senses as quickly as possible. It's 
most trying to my nerves to have this sort of thing 
going on in the house. If I didn't keep a tight 
hold over myself I should be out of one hysterical 
fit and into another. What I'm to say to that 
unfortimate young man when he does ride over, 
I don't know." 

" He won't ride over, mamma ! " 

" Won't he, miss ! You just hold your tongue. 
How dare you retort like that ! Your impertinence 
exceeds beUef. This is a judgment of Heaven 
upon me for having been too lenient in yoiu: up- 
bringing." So saying, Lady Sophia banged the 
door behind her and turned the key in the lock. 



THE SECOND DAY (conHnued) 

Left to herself Deborah perched on the window 
seat. Her room, Uke Humphrey's, conmianded a 
view of the carriage drive, and as she looked down 
upon it she found herself repeating mechanically, 
" He will come ! He won't come ! He will come ! " 

Outside the breeze played in the poplars with a 
sound of receding wavelets : a blackbird flew down 
to the green lawn : a flight of rooks winged upwards 
into the blue. 

" Eight, nine, ten, eleven rooks ! " she counted 
listlessly. "There is luck in odd numbers. If 
the next flight is an odd number I shall know that 
he will stay away. Here they come! Fourteen, 
fifteen — ^no, sixteen — there is one ever so high up, 
like a little dot. He is coming ! Well ! " She 
floimced off the window-seat, shaking ill-tempered 
skirts : it amused her to imagine herself displeased 
by the augury. 

" If he calls to-day I shall despise him ! " She 

spoke out loud as though to defy the Fates, but 

in reality to convince herself. "That settles the 

matter ! " 

But the matter was not so easily settled; even 
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if she denied ever so resolutely that in refusing 
to marry Miles she was really gratifying her own 
pride — and deny it as she might, the knowledge 
rankled in her that this was the truth — ^yet apart 
from this she saw herself drawn into a compUca- 
tion. Mr. Carey and Lady Sophia had set their 
hearts on this marriage : should their scheme fail 
they would be quite capable of turning Himiphrey 
from their house and wrecking his career. Poor 
Hiraiphrey ! what had he done to be so treated ? 
Her conscience clamoured. Had wounded vanity 
nothing to say to her persistent refusal even to 
consider the marriage ? Was Hmnphrey also to 
be sacrificed to proper pride ? Poor Hmnphrey ! 
She diut her ears to the clamour. 

" Two wrongs don't make a right,'* she insisted. 
"The bargain was a wrong one to start with. 
Why should I compel Miles Courtenay to marry 
me ? In all probability he is the person whom I 
should sacrifice. The chances are that by this 
time he is in love with some Italian countess." 
She almost enjoyed the sting of this new idea. 

But Humphrey! What an ending to all his 
hopes! What would happen to "The Fortunes 
of Ralph Desborough " now ? How could the boy 
enlist ? How could he — refined and poetical as 
he was — ^mess, and sleep, and live with dirty rough 
conunon soldiers ? He might be put in chains and 
flogged, or, if he tried to get away — which would 
only be natural, poor dear ! — ^might be shot as a 
deserter. The notion was insupportable. Deborah 
jumped off the couch and walked the room rest- 
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lessly. If only she knew what to do ? What to 
do ? What to do ? Her eye fell on the cabinet 
containing the MS. of "The Mysterious Knight," 
and thought quickly fashioned a way of escape. 
Why should not Humphrey's novel be published ? 
Why should not that bring in money ? Somehow 
the thought did not carry conviction. Was " Ralph 
Desborough " certain to succeed ? Was it any 
better than "The Mysterious Knight," for in- 
stance ? In search for a distraction she unlocked 
the cabinet and threw out the MS. on to the 
writing-table. There had been relief in a pen 
before, why not now ? At any rate it would be 
able to portray perplexity, if nothing else ! 

She sat down to her desk. But she was not 
sufficiently mistress of her own thoughts for the 
pen to portray an5rthing at all. The conmion- 
place figures of MUes and Humphrey intervened 
perpetually between her and her romantic knight. 
" Hold, rash youth ! Knowest thou not that I too 
have a dagger ! " It was a thrilling moment, but 
it left her cold. 

Suddenly she threw down her pen, for there was 
a light tap at the door. 

" Deb, dear," a voice blew through the keyhole, 
" how are you ? " 

All Deb*s pent-up feeUngs rushed to greet her 
cousin. 

" Oh, Prue, I'm so miserably perplexed. I don't 
know which way to turn. Has my lady told you ? " 

" My lady has told me nothing. She merely 
called me into the blue parlour to say that I was 
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on no account to go near you, or speak to you. 
Of course I came at once. What is it about ? *' 

^' The most unimaginable thing has happened : 
they are going to beggar Humphrey imless I marry 
Miles." 

" Beggar him ! '' 

"Turn him out of the house without a half- 
penny 1 " 

" Oh, Deb ! " Prue's gentle voice thrilled with 
horror. Then after a moment : " And Miles — if 
only you could " 

" Oh, I can't— I canH— he hates me." 

" Poor Deb ! " 

There was silence : Prudence kneeling at the 
keyhole, and Deborah standing with head erect 
behind the locked door, stretched hands to each 
other. Deb was the first to speak. 

" Why ain't you in the orangery, Prue ? Surely 
the Coterie meets this morning ? " 

" It should ; but I can't tell what has happened, 
not a soul is there." 

" Oh ! " Prudence caught a new tone in Deb's 
voice — almost a laugh. "Ain't you going out 
tliere this morning ? " continued her cousin. 

"Yes, I thought I would take the stomach 
mixtmre down to Widow Wackett : she wants it 
badly, poor soul. I have just grated in the nutmeg, 
and Birkett soaked the pennyroyal and comfrey 
the day before yesterday. Can I do anything at 
all for you ? " 

" No, I think not, at least — " Deborah paused. 

" Well ? " 
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" You might let me know if Sir Miles rides over, 
in case I miss seeing him from the window." 

" Dear Deborah," laughed Prudence, " you might 
have spared your breath ! " With this parting 
shot she tripped away down the corridor, while 
Deborah entreated her to come again. 

Time dragged on. At twelve o'clock Miss Birkett 
brought in a slice of bread on a plate and a jug of 
water. Properly scandalised at Deb's behaviour, 
she walked into the room with lowered eyelids, 
and having put down the tray turned and fled in 
fear of confidences. But Deborah did not even 
lift her head. The shadows grew longer and 
longer, until — ah, how many hours after ! — there 
came a distant sound of horses' hoofe on the gravel. 
Miss Carey leapt to her feet, and in less than a 
second was peeping from behind the blind. It 
was he. She gave one look and then drew back 
with a sensation of dismay, for in the blur of the 
night before it had not occurred to her to consider 
his appearance. But one look was enough. Tall 
and well built, with grey eyes, sUghtly aquiline 
nose, thin sensitive lips held in check by a deter- 
mined chin. Sir Miles Courtenay was not a figure 
to be forgotten, and as she realised it her dismay 
turned to a heightened anger. It would have 
been bad enough to have thrown herself at the 
feet of an awkward lout, but — a man like that! 
The situation had become more intolerable than 
ever. He might have known, poor fool ! that 
the thing was a mistake ; no young woman with 
any pretension to nice feeling would have given 
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bim such cause for vanity. *'And he is vain/' 
Deborah concluded; *'aU men who look like 
that are vain ! They think that every woman 
they meet is in love with them. Contemptible 
creatures I" 

She could no longer sit still, but walked her 
cage with feverish footsteps, not pausing or looking 
round. 

Her anger had reached a climax, when suddenly 
an idea, a project, shot with a flood of light into 
her mind. Her colour came and went, the bright- 
ness returned to her eyes : it almost seemed that 
her dishevelled pink muslin renewed its crispness. 
She threw back her head and laughed, and the 
laugh went rippling on in the comers of her mouth 
and round her eyes and forehead until long after 
its echo had died away. She had racked her 
brains in vain for a plan of escape, and then, just 
as she had given up all hope, one little thought so 
long in hiding came creeping into the open to 
change the entire aspect of the puzzle. ''Now,'' 
she exclaimed aloud, quite forgetting to be grateful 
for her deUverance, " why on earth didn't I think 
of that before I " 

When Prudence again knocked at the door, 
Deborah was deep in a new plot. ''The Mys- 
terious Knight " was thrown on one side, but 
sheets of writing-paper were strewn in front 
of her, and a box of wafers lay open on the 
table. She shook her cap impatiently at the 
interruption. 

" Don't talk, Prue ! I have got a notion, and I 

E 
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am most terribly afraid that you will drive it all 
out of my head. Oh, Prue, I can hardly exist for 
happiness." 

Prudence stood and wondered to herself if she 
were indeed a pattern in the estimable virtue of 
forbearance. If not, her opportunities were surely 
lost. A close friendship with Deborah Carey was 
more than an education ; it was a strenuous dis- 
cipline. But Deborah was far indeed from guessing 
at such a train of thought. Indignation seized 
her at her cousin's silence. 

" Well, you might say something ! " she cried. 
" You are very unsympathetic I " 

" I am very glad," answered Prue ; " but aren't 
your moods rather sudden ? You should give me 
warning I Must I laugh or cry ? " 

" Oh, laugh ! Laugh as much as ever you like. 
Listen, now you have got to find Sir Miles ; you 
have got to find him at once and alone, and you 
must not let my lady see you I Oh, if my lady 
found out, there would be an end to the whole 
thmg." 

"What whole thmg?" 

" What I've just been telling you." 

" But I thought there was an end to the whole 
thing already ! " 

Deborah laughed softly. 

" Oh no, there isn't ; there is only a beginning. 
ThereTl be an end to-morrow," she added to 
herself, "and not of my lady's making. Now, 
Prue, dear, go down and catch, there's a good 
creature 1 " 
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"Catch I Catch what? Oh, Deb, you are 
vastly provoking! What am I to catch? 
Miles?" 

" No, a note. Didn't I tell you ? I can't push 
it under the door. I am going to throw a note 
out of my window to you, and you have got to 
see that Sir Miles has it at once — at once, do you 
hear, Prue ? " 

Prudence hesitated. 

"You are quite sure that you are not doing 
anything you will be sorry for afterwards, Deborah ? 
You know so often " 

"Oh yes, quite, quite I I am quite sure. I 
have merely asked for an interview with Sir Miles 
Courtenay in the orangery." 

"When?" 

" To-morrow at ten o'clock." 

" How will you get out to the orangery to-morrow 
at ten o'clock ? " 

" Prue, you are a sweet innocent I When my 
lady visits me to-morrow she will find me come to 
a better frame of mind, that is all ! " 

"You are going to marry Miles Courtenay 
then ? " 

" I am not going to refuse him ! Now then, 
Prue, get off with you, for mercy's sake, or he'll be 
riding back to Broome. Hurry ! Run ! I vow I 
can't wait a moment." 

" But you haven't told me what you are going 
to do ! " 

" I can't scream it through the keyhole. If you 
love me, go ! Every moment that you waste in 
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good advice is an agony to me. Oh ! ** — Deborah's 
voice changed — " Oh, Prae ! " 

"What?" 

"You said you wouldn't give me any more 
good — " But before she could finish the sentence 
her cousin had gained the stairs. 



VI 

THE SECOND DAY (continued) 

Sir Miles' interview with Lady Sophia had not 
been satisfactory. She was civil, indeed she was 
charmed to see him ; she told him so repeatedly, 
but she declined for the present to talk about her 
daughter, and pleaded a headache. Mr. Carey was 
occupied by the Rev. Silas Butterworth, who had 
come to report of Humphrey's progress in his 
studies and pay respects to the Squire ; but Miles, 
anxious to get the matter of this enforced marriage 
settled out of hand, determined to outstay him, 
and therefore asked Lady Sophia's permission to 
remain at Wrington and await Mr. Carey's leisure. 
Lady Sophia retired with some relief, and Miles, 
left alone, walked through the open window of the 
parlour on to the south terrace. He paced medi- 
tatively up and down. What on earth was going 
to happen ? Miss Carey, so he had been informed, 
was indisposed. For to-day at least there was a 
reprieve. But for to-morrow ? He was not pre- 
pared to play Petruchio to Deborah's Katharina, 
and although he was glad enough to remain at 
Broome Hall for a time he would be still gladder 
to return to Turin, if only that might be. The 
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sun called out colour and perfume from the trim 
flower-vases that edged the terrace, and plunged 
the scented alleys beneath him in a bath of gold. 
Overhead a lark was breaking his heart for joy. 
But Sir Miles was blind and deaf. He kicked his 
foot impatiently. 

" And so my dream has come alive ! Oh yes, 
she is alive — very much alive ! I wish she weren't ! 
She's pretty — she's irresistible ! I wish she weren't ! 
She's crisp, she's fresh, she's young, she's blooming, 
and — she's a perfect devil ! This is what comes 
of indulging in day-dreams ! " 

The young man had cause to be angry. Heavens, 
what a goddess his betrothed was to have been 
— gentle, tender, yielding, fair, and with dove's 
eyes! 

And the dove — in what a pleasant flutter he was 
to have found her! What a gentle disturbance! 
How he was to have reassured her, comforted her, 
until, Ufting gentle pinions, she had flown to his 
heart, never again to quit that happy nesting-place ! 
Certainly his previous experience of Deborah had 
not justified these fancies. But then she was a 
child when he had played with her, and in those 
days he did not know that as the boy is sometimes 
fattier to the man, so the girl is invariably mother 
to the woman. Thus he dwelt in a tottering para- 
dise, and it was Deborah Carey herself who knocked 
it about his ears. 

But even after that encounter in the ballroom 
he could not relinquish all his dreams. The 
nesting-place was still ready for that indignant 
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dove who had flown in his face in a whirl of words 
so tempestuous that willy nilly he was forced to 
turn away. Still the nesting-place was ready. 
She was a mere child, he said to himself. No, she 
was more than that, she was a woman in her 
vivid red and white beauty. She had drunk his 
health p(mr s^amuser — pour passer le tetnps. That 
was dear. He realised this much at least of the 
situation, and he realised also her painful embar- 
rassment at the unexpected ending to her caprice. 
But afterwards ! Her behaviour was unaccount- 
able, outrageous, amazing! He was nonplussed. 
Perhaps Mr. Carey would be able to throw some 
light on the matter. 

Turning for the twentieth time as he paced the 
terrace, he came suddenly face to face with, not 
Mr. Carey, but Prudence, standing at the window 
of the blue parlour. 

"Jupiter! Here's the cousin," he exclaimed 
inwardly. " Has she come to tear my eyes out 
too ? Has she got a bodkin concealed in her 
crossover, or a cup of poison behind her back ? " 

He took a couple of steps backwards, and pulling 
off his hat bowed low. 

" Miss Prudence Carey ? " Prue curtseyed. " I 
thought so," he continued. " You are associated 
with a hundred happy memories, Miss Prudence." 

Prue flashed a laugh at him from her dark eyes. 

" I'm so glad," she said demurely. " Will you 
tell me what they are ? " 

" All ? " 

" No, not aU. There would hardly be time. One, 
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perhaps, or two. Begin at the b^inning and tell 
me the first." 

" The first—- let me think — ^the first is a pleasant 
sweet-smelling smnmer memory of stolen apples 
in a bam." 

" Oh, I remember I I remember perfectly ! How 
angry Birkett was when she found out what we 
had done ! Go on. What is the second ? " 

" The second 1 I hardly know. Ah yes 1 The 
second is more defined. It is a memory of intense 
excitement as you on your RoUo, and I on the old 
pony, are in at the death,-MX)ntrary to all regula- 
tions." 

Prudence now laughed outright. 

" You can only boast ninety-nine memories after 
all, Sir Miles. One has played you false. It was 
Deb who rode RoUo." 

"Of course." The young man's face clouded 
perceptibly. "Of course! Yes," he said again. 
** How forgetful of me." And then unconsciously 
repeating her words, " It was Deb who rode Rollo." 

Prudence noticed the sudden change in his tone, 
and it jarred her — ^why, she could not have told. 
" I am forgetting my errand," she said abruptly. 
Then, with a curtesy that even my Lady Betty 
Delaville would not have disdained, "From my 
cousin. Miss Carey, to Sir Miles Courtenay," she 
presaited the note. 



VII 

THE THIRD DAY 

"*A FOOL, a fool I — ^I met a fool in the forest, A 
motley fool 1 — a miserable world ! ' Yes," exclaimed 
Bfiles, " a most miserable world ! " 

He stood at the door of Wrington Orangery 
breathing in the scented garden air. A passing 
shower had scattered jewels broadcast, and the 
remnant of a rainbow himg behind the trees. Rest- 
less, in at ease, he strolled among the orange tubs, 
now pausing to look at Jove or Venus, now turning 
impatiently from these preposterous deities to a 
side window framing green avenues of yew, delicate 
in a veil of raindrops. He could not stand stiU : 
he returned to the door ; his heart thumped ridicu- 
lously ; he picked a stone out of one of the tubs 
and sent it spinning at the goldfish outside. He 
seated himsdf and drew a watch from his fob. 
Heavens I it was ten o'clock ! Where was Deborah? 
Why did she keep him waiting ? 

As if that needed an answer! He laughed to 
himsdf. **I know her; I know her by heart! 
From the top of her little brown head to the sole 
of her little satin slippers ! '* Yes, he knew her. 
She would keep him kicking his heeb for a fuU 
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half-hour to enhance the value of the little airs 
and graces she was ready to play off on him. It 
was coquetry — ^the established method of coquetry 
— as old as the hills. And yet — ^he paused, doubtful. 
Was "coquette" the right word for that pained 
vision of inexperience that he had encountered 
the day before yesterday ? Still, her letter ! He 
had her letter in his pocket. Either she was a 
coquette or her letter was inexplicable! That 
she was an obedient daughter desirous to bow 
to her father's will never for one instant crossed 
his mind. 

Yesterday he had seen Mr. Carey, who had talked 
feverishly about the wedding. Mr. Carey could 
prepare a dozen trousseaux in three weeks, so 
Lady Sophia would be more of a dolt than he 
took her for, if she could not manage one in 
the time. " Women are queer cattle, my boy," 
he said gloomily in conclusion. "They are 
better tethered ; that girl of mine has run loose too 
long ! " 

The young man now sat watch in hand. One 
minute past ten ! What an eternity there could 
be sometimes in a minute! He laughed at him- 
self; his anxiety over a chit of a schoolgirl was 
absurd. Yesterday morning, after he had realised 
his disappointment, he had become frankly in- 
different to her. She was not the kind of woman 
that he had hoped for. She was not the kind of 
woman that he admired ; she was a schoolgirl, a 
romping Miss who fired off practical jokes. He 
would cheerfully have helped her to an elopement 
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with any one — with the good-looking, penniless 
3^nng inmate of the house, for example, his 
probable rival. 

These were yesterday's thoughts ; to-day every- 
thing was changed. He caught himself feeling 
again and again for the note in his pocket, and 
the blood stirred in his veins. In the morning 
watches he had drawn her face up out of the grey 
— ^her angry flashing face — and he had laughed 
then as he had pictured that face softening and 
trembling before him. After all, he argued, how 
could he but take an interest in her — ^the girl who 
was going to be his wife ? But what a wife ! He 
shrugged as he turned away remembering his 
sentimental folly of three days ago — ^his visionary 
dove. It was with a wholly unsentimental im- 
patience that he now await^ her coming. Ten 
o'clock! 

'*'Tis but an hour ago since it was nine ; ^ 

And after one hour more 'twill be eleven." 

Eleven I by the time the clock had struck eleven 
he would have spoken, she would have replied, 
he would have pressed his suit, she would have — 
what would she have done ? Who could forecast 
the actions of such an irresponsible young woman ? 
Heavens and earth, why, why, why didn't she 
come ? 

" Good morning, Sir Miles ! " 

Deborah curtseyed in the doorway. At last 1 
His bow was elaborate. 

" Have I kept you waiting, sir ? " 
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" You have kept me in purgatory for ten thou- 
sand years, ma'am ! *' 

" Good gracious ! what o'clock is it ? " 

Sir Miles showed his watch. It was five minutes 
past ten. Deborah looked at him in surprise, for 
the compliment was more high flown than those 
habitually paid her by the neighbouring squires, 
who would have as soon thought of calling five 
minutes, ten thousand years, as of mentioning so 
popish a place as purgatory in the presence of a 
lady. Possibly it was the manner in Turin ! She 
wished, though, that he had not arrived so punc- 
tually, for the rain had left puddles in the walks, 
and she had been forced to put on pattens, which it 
would have horrified her exceedingly to remove in 
his presence. So she shuffled her feet imder her 
chair, kicking at the pattens furtively, for she 
could not bear to be seen in them, but all her 
efforts did not so much as set free a heel. Sir 
Miles saw her embarrassment. He was on his 
knees in an instant, and before Deborah could 
remonstrate the pattens were off. Certainly the 
manner of Turin was a prompt manner ! She would 
have felt horribly nervous at a Ute-d-iite with this 
self-possessed gentleman who pulled off pattens 
with such a matter-of-fact air, had it not been for 
the knowledge that she had come on serious busi- 
ness — to save a difficult situation for three people. 

" May I ask why Miss Carey left the whole world 
in gloom yesterday morning ? " 

The question put Deborah at her ease ; it was 
a good opening for her attack. 
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^^Mias Carey was shut up in her bedroom all 
yesterday morning, in company with a piece of 
bread and a glass of water," she repUed significantly. 

" A piece of bread and a glass of vrater soimds 
very austere." 

" I was shut up all the morning, all the after- 
noon, and all the evening ! " 

There was meaning in her tone, and Sir Miles 
knit^iis brows. 

"Weill" she cried impatiently. "Ain't you 
horrified ? Don't you think it was monstrous ? 
Don't you want to know why it was that I was 
shut up ? " 

Sir Miles could not swallow a rising annoyance. 
What was a young man of fashion to say to a 
schoolgirl — for, alas, it was a schoolgirl who had 
written that letter, a schoolgirl who came with 
that story of bread and water, and had more than 
hinted at a connection between himself and the 
punishment. Probably the poor child had been so 
dealt with for her explosion on the night of the 
ball, that she had come to make him some absurd 
apology. Still as he looked at her he felt that 
she was possessed of some subtle witchery, and it 
was to the woman in that eager face with parted 
lips, rather than to the child, that he made his 
answer. 

" Of course I want to know. It was monstrous I 
It was horrible ! I am consumed to know why 
such a thing should happen. But — ^you will forgive 
me — I cannot guess." 

Deborah paused, not knowing exactly how to 
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reply : she wanted to tell him the whole story, 
but found it difficult to begin. At last she hit 
upon a happy expedient — something that would 
make her meaning clear, and yet that would place 
the whole thing farther away from her. 

" Listen now I " she criel. " I will tell you a 
story, and then you will understand." 

" By all means." 

" It begins in the usual way. There was once 
upon a time a King and Queen and a Princess." 

"Of course — ^and a Prince. There must have 
been a Prince if there was a Princess." 

" Ah yes, indeed, there was a Prince," answered 
Deborah ruefully. " That was the trouble. There 
were two Princes — ^at least there were not really 
two, there " 

" Ah 1 " A quick gleam passed across the young 
man*s face. Her words acted as a douche to his 
excitement of the last twenty-four hours. There 
were two Princes! After her letter this was by 
no means what he had foreseen. 

" There were not really two, you know," Deborah 
went on ; " it was only the King and Queen who 
thought there were. Do you understand ? " 

Of course, thought Miles, quickly giving her 
parable his own appUcation, of course there could 
not be two Princes! — and it was quite plain 
that the Princess had not come to the tr3^t to 
explain that he, MUes Courtenay, was the right 
one. It was a rueful comedy, but he answered 
her Ughtly. 

"So the King and Queen thought that there 
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were two Princes, and they had the Princess shut 
lip in her chamber in order that the Princess might 
(&cover the real state of her feelings towards 
them/' 

" No, the King and Queen knew in their hearts 
what the Princess's feelings were, only they wanted 
to be obeyed ; so , unless the Princess married the 
Prince that they had chosen, the other Prince was 
to be sent away penniless. You see as he hadn't 
any money at all of his own — all his money was 
given to him by the King — it would have been 
very awkward for him to have been sent away 
penniless^ wouldn't it ? " 

There was no longer any doubt about the matter, 
miles knew that he had a rival in whose favour 
Deborah had decided; and he had not to look 
far to find him : in sudden jealousy the brain is 
quick and fertile. " A fool, a fool I " the words 
rang in his ears. Certainly, for him motley was 
the only wear I On the night of his arrival he had 
expected to meet a charming wife, and Deborah 
had made a fool of him : to-day he had expected 
merely a charming woman, and again she had 
made a fool of him. While he was wasting his 
time abroad, Humphrey Tristram had taken the 
golden opportunity. " I suppose," thought Miles 
bitterly, " we have each got our deserts I " 

"Miss Carey," he said at last, with a fallen 
countenance, " let us drop these fairy tales I Your 
father. Lady Sophia, and the enviable young man 
you mention " 

" Enviable I Do you think him enviable ? " she 
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interrupted. " Poor fellow ! It seems to me that 
he has always had everythmg against him." 

Miles gave a quick movement of smrprise. Did 
he think Humphrey Tristram enviable ? Now 
that she was lost to him Deborah had become 
wonderfully precious. It seemed to him a Uttle 
hard that he could not cry out : *' I think him 
enviable because he holds my heart's desire." For, 
as he lodced at her now, he knew the truth. Still, 
if it had to be, he was not going to make a scene. 
Rather he would hide his discomfiture with dis- 
creet civility. 

" Why should I not think him enviable ? " he 
asked, with a smile. " Because of his position ? 
Money is not everything! I think him most 
enviable. A charming bride " 

Deborah put her hands to her ears. A charming 
bride! Heavens above, could it be possible that 
the man was talking of himself — of his own needy 
position— of this intolerable engagement ! 

" Please, please stop ! " she cried out in an agony ; 
" I hadn't understood ! " As she paused with 
flaming cheeks, not knowing what to say next, it 
shot across her mind how unjust she had been to 
Miles Courtenay, how httle reason he had to feel 
himself enviable. 

" How can you say such things ! " she broke off 
vehemently before he had time to speak. " How 
can you say such things ? How can you say I am 
charming ? You don't mean it, you can't ! I have 
not been charming to you, have I ? You would 
not think me charming if you knew me better." 
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Miles was touched with anger; her coquetry 
seemed to him heartless, and he was also in that 
condition of reluctant admiration which cannot 
conceal itself. 

" Would I not ? " he answered grimly. " I have 
known 3^u a long time, I have indeed. I have 
seen you in a good many moods, none of them 
well disposed to me, and yet — ^if you want the 
truth, I have found them all charming. Was it 
only to tell me fairy tales that you sent for me 
this morning ? " he added, in a tone where hope 
still lingered. 

"No, I wanted to tell you that Lady Sophia 
has threatened to turn Mr. Tristram out of the 
house unless I obey her in marrying you." 

" You have already told me." 

" Well, I tell you agam." 

" You want to save Mr. Tristram ? " 

" Thafs only natural." 

" And you don*t want to marry me ? " he re- 
joined bluntly. 

Deborah crimsoned painfully. 

" I suppose," he continued slowly, " that was a 
foolish question. You see, I didn't understand 
exactly how things were, and I had thought — 
never mind. But as for helping you and Mr. 
Tristram, I should think it was obvious that I of 
all people could do nothing." 

" You can do everything." She raised her eyes 
and looked him in the face. ** Everjrthing depends 
upon you." 

Miles shook his head. "I wish it did. Truly 

F 
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I do not know what to advise. Have you no plan 
of your own ? ** 

"Yes, but I don*t want it to be my plan; I 
want it to be yours. I want you to find it for 
yourself. Oh," she exclaimed, with sudden energy, 
" can you not see it ? Why, it*s simply staring 
you out of countenance ! ** 

The longer he listened to the girl, the longer he 
looked at her, the more unreasonable she grew, 
and the less capable he was of finding fault with 
her luireason. Now he smiled at her vehemence. 

" I am sorry," he said, ** I don't see it — ^unless it 
is a plan for you to follow Mr. Tristram into exile." 

Deborah stared. "Mercy I What good would 
that do ? What a silly notion i I beg your 
pardon, but — really — ^how could I possibly ? Do 
they do those sort of romantic things abroad ? " 

" You are not romantic then ? " 

She caught him up sharply ; she had entirely 
regained her composure. 

" I don*t understand ! What romance can there 
be in what we were talking about ? Why do you 
think I am not romantic ? " 

" I only meant that you set the opinion of your 
parents before any other consideration." 

" Of course I do, that is the point : I am forced 
to. I mean to have my way, but unless Mr. Carey 
forgives me, Himiphrey is ruined." 

" Well I " — Miles spoke impatiently — " what do 
you propose ? Have you come here to suggest my 
going on my knees to plead Mr. Tristram's cause 
with your parents ? " 
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" No, of couise I haven't. I have got a better 
plan than that — something much simpler. I think 
it would be odious to have to go on one's knees 
to anybody,*' she broke off with a quick smile. 
"Don't you?" 

" I should imagine so. I never have.*' 

" I haven*t either, but my lady says— oh, I 
cannot tell you about all that now. You are sure 
that you understand the situation ? ** 

He answered gloomily. 

** I should be a fool, a greater fool than I am, if 
I did not imderstand it by this time I '* 

His eyes rested for some seconds on the fair face 
of the girl before him, and as he looked he could 
hardly believe it possible that he and she were 
destined to be mere strangers. Instinctively by 
some carious magic he felt her drawn towards him, 
he knew something of what she was at such pains 
to conceal, and the knowledge, half conscious 
though it was, quickened his unrest. A thousand 
new impulses stirred in him. Since yesterday she 
had occupied his thoughts, but it was not until 
the last few minutes that she had become so 
stupendously important. How long ago was it 
that he had cheerfully contemplated returning to 
Turin ? She had taken him by storm — from the 
ashes of the moming*s expectations there had 
arisen a new desire which stirred in him so potently 
that even jealousy as belonging to a different mind 
was perforce silent. He wanted to be of use to 
her. He marvelled at the new man he had dis- 
covered : he blinked his eyes and pinched his 
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thumb behind his back. Then he spoke to her 
very gently. 

" Will you tell me what I can do to help you ? " 

But Deborah knew nothing of his thoughts or of 
the mental change taking place before her, although 
in his voice she detected a new quality. She 
answered lightly : 

" I do not want you to help me, Sir Miles ; I 
want you to help Mr. Tristram." 

" But that is the same thing, is it not ? What 
I do for Mr. Tristram I do for you. I scarcely 
know Mr. Tristram, but I have known you for a 
great many years ; in fact, I seem to have known 
you all my life. It is you whom I want to make 
happy ; don't you understand that ? " 

She looked up, surprised at his words, but as 
quickly lowered her gaze. A flood of hot over- 
whelming crimson rose to her forehead, bringing 
with it the sudden reflection of how easily they could 
between them have cleared Humphrey's path. If 
only it had been possible that way! But it was 
impossible ; her foolish conduct on the night of 
the ball had made any encouragement from her 
inconceivable, and unless he proved a very ardent 
lover indeed, her scheme — her very clever scheme — 
must be worked out. Still she was so far softened 
by his gentleness as to allow her eyes to smile 
into his. 

" You are very good," she said. " I am afraid 
I was ill-tempered the other night. I am sorry. 
Will you forgive me ? " 
^ " No," he exclaimed passionately ; " I will never 
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forgive you anything : there never can be any- 
thing to forgive. Of course, that toast was a blind, 
but — ^but I misunderstood the meaning of your 
letter — ^that is all. I had not realised that you 
were — I had not realised your news." 

For a moment Deborah wavered ; her ingenious 
plan shrank perceptibly before this growing inti- 
macy that bridged a year -a- minute. Still, what 
was it in her letter that he had misunderstood ? 
Had he expected her to propose to him ? No, no ; 
if he wanted her to go back on herself now, he must 
woo her as no woman was ever wooed before, and 
that he seemed disinclined to do. She returned 
stubbornly to her first idea. 

" Sir Miles, my news was that I may not refuse 
your offer of marriage because of Mr. Tristram." 
" You have told me so three times, ma*am." 
" Very well, then ; here is my plan — I accept 
you." 

"Miss Carey" — Miles spoke sternly — "this is 
not a subject to joke about." 

She was offended at the menace in his tone, and 
answered flippantly — 

" I assure you I am not joking. I have no 
choice. I accept you ! " 

"Then you mean to dope and leave me at the 
last moment I " 

Deborah did not reply ; she looked at him with 
a half smile. Was it possible that he did not 
understand I 

" If you do that you defeat your own ends," 
he went on, " for in such a case Mr. Tristram would 
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incur your father's anger. Of course, as far as I 
am concerned, you may do as j^u like/' 

"Thank you, but all the same I did not mean 
to elope at the last moment/' said Deborah, once 
more rippling into laughter. " How absiurd I " 
Her wesdmess had passed and her scheme shone 
once more. "' I only want to stay here and obey 
my parents, Sir Miles, and that is what I intend 
doing." 

"You intend to stay here and marry met 
Kindly explain." There was no mistaking it ; his 
tone conveyed a hint not only of annoyance^ but 
of disgust. It was evident to her now that his 
kindness had been mere compassion c an overflow 
of gratitude for a narrow escape. The thought 
killed the angel in her eyes and raised the imp. 

" Don't be alarmed, Sir Miles. You could not dis- 
like that idea more than I do, although you at least 
should appear to conceal your dislike. I would 
not marry you for the whole wide world." 

"Well, ma'am," the young man cried indig- 
nantly, " I trust you would not, considering the 
state of affairs I Obedience to parents at such a 
cost " 

" I know I I know I I am in honour bound to 
refuse you," said Deborah, in rising wrath. " But, 
Sir Miles" — ^she glanced from the comer of her 
eye — " I must obey my parents at whatever cost 
for the sake of Humphrey Tristram." 

"Good God, ma'am, you might at least spare 
me these riddles. Can you not tell me in one 
sentence what it is that you want of me ? " 
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^ Yes," said Deborah, choking down her furious 
indignation. '*0f course I can. I want you to 
jilt me, Sir Miles." 

" So I " Her coolness stupefied him. Was it 
mere ignorance of Ufe ? ^^ Do you know what 
that means ? " he demanded harshly. " You 
spoke just now of being in honour bound; my 
honour ** 

" Oh, Sir Miles, yoiu: honour will survive a Uttle 
shock Uke that I " 

"Hardly," he answered sharply, with a keen 
twinge of pain. "Broome Hall has remained to 
me under a condition." 

" It was infamous to make such a condition." 

"And equally infamous to accept it. But as 
things are, I cannot renounce my share in the 
bargain. If I consulted my own feelings after all 
tins, I would do as you desire and return to Turin 
immediately. Broome might go to the dogs for 
all I'd care I However, as it is I must be free to 
present my addresses, which you, ma'am, are free 
to decline in the ordinary manner." 

" Perhaps you think that it is wrong for me also 
to consult my feelings." 

" I am not in a position to dictate." 

For the second time that morning Deborah felt 
some compunction. If he had only shown the 
least inclination to care for her, she might, she 
thought, after all, have proved amenable, and 
then Humphrey Tristram and everybody else 
would have lived happily for ever after. But his 
face of horror when he had thought that she 
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iittended to obey her parents had been unmistak- 
able. "You see, Sir Miles," she went on with 
remorseless logic, " I cannot marry you. It is 
impossible for me to marry you, and if you still 
press your suit, although disliking the idea as 
much as 1! do, and I refuse, Humphrey Tristram 
bears the brunt of my refusal. If, however, you 
decline to marry me, my parents will have no 
pretext for punishing me or Humphrey, and hfe 
here will go on as smoothly as before." 

The young man paced tiie room miserably. 

"It seems to me that you offer me a choice 
between two dishonours." 

" Two I What, only two I Nothing but Scylla 
and Charybdis I " The anger in her heart pene- 
trated into her voice. 

" Is not that sufficient ? " he repUed gravely. 
" Believe me, this is no matter for jest." 

The girFs eyes followed him up and down the 
orangery, backwards and forwards. It was amaz- 
ing that the obvious way out of the difficulty never 
seemed to occur to him. She could not conceive 
why it should not, for he had evidently returned 
from Turin decked for sacrifice. Possibly he had 
counted absolutely upon her refusal, and yet that 
was a dangerous game to play. Possibly there was 
some one else — ^another woman — a beetle-browed 
Italian I A tinge of resentment stimulated her 
anger. 

" Is it better to behave generously towards me. 
Sir Miles, or to keep the letter of your bond over 
Broome Hall ? " 
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** Tcha ! Do you call such behaviour generous ? 
I shall leave you the laughing-stock of the county I " 

"How, pray?" 

"As the lady whom the bridegroom found so 
undesirable, that after one glance he turned on his 
heel." She had forced him to brutality. 

The girl flushed but did not reply. 

Miles went on. " Can you bear that ? — and the 
ridicule ?— and the pity ? Oh, the pity ! " 

Deborah drew herself up to the full dignity of 
nineteen. 

" Pity for me would be pitiable, Sir Miles, and 
ridicule ridiculous." She felt a quick pang of 
delight at having tripped off a phrase worthy of 
the Lady Rowena. 

Sir Miles stopped in his walk and looked at her 
steadily. 

"Miss Carey," he said, "do believe me. It 
sounds absurd, but the most sensible thing you 
could do would be to dope with Mr. Tristram. I 
wish you would consider it. I could arrange it all 
for you. You could have a postchaise and travel 
by night, and " 

Deborah choked with indignation. "You are 
very kindl Upon my word, you might consult 
the gentleman before you arrange an elopement 
for hhn with the lady." 

" I beg your pardon, but really it seems to me 
to be by far the best way out of the difficulty. I 
should be saved a most detestable action, and 
your parents would be certain to forgive him." 

"And me I — Sir Miles — and w^/" Deborah 
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flared at him. '* What is to become of me even if 
such a ridiculous thing were possible ? '' 

"You are my first thought, Miss Carey, but 
don't you see that in this way you gain your desire 
and leave me free." 

" Certainly my desire is to leave you free." 

" I had not meant that. You .are determined 
to pick a quarrel. Do beUeve me. Miss Carey, I 
am acting solely for your good. Do give me credit 
for disinterested motives." 

"How can I give you credit for disinterested 
motives when you behave so monstroudy, so 
abominably ? " 

" I merely proposed that you should elope with 
Mr. Tristram ! " 

" Well, isn't that enough ? You sacrifice me to 
ayoid sacrificing yourself." 

"Surely, Miss Carey, you are severe. There 
are sacrifices which it would be unjustifiable to 
require. Remember, you proposed to me that I 
should jilt you." 

" I only asked it because I had to— only to save 
Himiphrey. You don't suppose I wish the refusal 
to came from you! Mercy, how I should love 
to refuse you — at the top of my voice— in an 
assembly." 

Sir Miles bowed. 

"Miss Carey, we have sparred long enough. I 
am not aware that I have done you any injury 
beyond the mere fact of existing. That of course 
is under the circumstances unpardonable. But — 
try and be just to me. At this point, where my 
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path in life touches yours, I would like to serve 
you." 

"Then jilt me." 

" That is your last word ? " 

" That is my last word," 

Miles picked up his hat. 

" It shall be as you will, but I never obeyed a 
command so unwillingly." 

He took a few steps towards the door, and then 
remained looking at her. She never moved, 
although a tear had forced itself on to the deep 
roee of her cheek. He turned again and retraced 
his steps ; he came so near that he could almost 
fed her breath. Stooping, he snatched the small 
white fingers and covered them with kisses, until 
with a smothered cry she pulled herself away. 
Before she had realised what had happened he had 
gone. 
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VIII 

THE FOURTH DAY 

Wrington Hall smdt of strawberry jam. It 
lurked in the corridor, penetrated the blue parlour, 
and triumphed in the hall where Deborah and Pru- 
dence sat picking the fruit for Miss Birkett's second 
batch. Miss Birkett superintended the making of 
jams, the distilling of essences, the brewing of 
wines, and on the occasions when the kitchen and 
the still-room claimed her, a great peace reigned 
at the Hall and the orangery was deserted. The 
sun poured blessings on the garden outside as 
zealously as he had done on any of the past four 
days, and the grateful flowers bowed their heads 
and threw up their incense in acknowledgment of 
his sovereignty. Inside the house there was quiet, 
shade, and the smell of strawberry jam. 

Prudence threw a monster strawberry on to the 
willow-patterned dish in front of her. 

" I hope no one will call this morning. Deb." 

" Why not ? " 

" Because we are making such quantities of 
jam." 

" Why shouldn't we make quantities of jam ? " 

'*Jam in quantities, dear Deborah, has a 
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monstrous vulgar smell. Maria Frobisher would 
faint if she came up the drive now.** 

"My lady is fainting. She is sitting in her 
room reading * Pearson on the Creed,* and snuffing 
up salts. I shall faint when it comes to be my 
turn to stir the jam.** 

"Well, don*t put in the sugar in a lump and 
bum out the bottom as you did with the damson 
preserve last year.** 

" No,** answered Deborah. " I shouldn*t be 
likely to do that twice. I was a young and ignorant 
maid in those days, Prue.** 

" You talk as though you were turned a hundred.** 

" So I am I I am turned a hundred and eighteen.** 
Deborah's voice sank. "Quite ninety-nine years 
have passed in the last foiu: days, Prue.** 

The subject of Miles* departure had been scarcely 
broached between the girls, and Prudence knew 
little more of her cousin*s feelings than white 
cheeks and tired eyes could tell her. But she 
knew Deborah, and she could pretty well guess at 
a good deal of what had happened in the orangery. 
Impatience with the girl welled up in her, and do 
what she might it was impossible to fed sym- 
pathetic. She had behaved towards her lover like 
a vain silly child — of that Prudence was convinced, 
for she knew how the Lady Rowena would have 
comported herself in a like situation. And yet 
Deb*s weary face pained her. Plainly she had 
not slept. It is a miserable thing to he staring out 
into the darkness with a cry at heart that can 
never find an answer. It is a miserable thing to 
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dread the day which brings with it an aching 
round of duties. It is a miserable thing to be 
afraid of Ufe. Prudence knew all this, for she was 
young too, and these are things that only the 
young can fully realise. In after years pain brings 
with it strength to endure, wrenched from bitter 
human experience. We have learned to grasp our 
nettle. But for the young there is no such con- 
solation ; they can only writhe under the sting. 
It is hard, too, for youth to be tolerant, for youth 
is a terrible egoist. There was no occasion for 
any one to be asked to jilt Prue; could she be 
expected to have patience with Deborah's suffer- 
ings ? Still she had a kind heart and sufficient 
mastery of her feelings to disguise them. 

" You have been over-tired, dear Deb,*' she 
said gently. 

^^It is the weather. This burning blaze is 
enough to dry any one up into skin and wrinkles. 
There hasn't been a drop of rain this ever so long." 

'* Why, my dear, it rained yesterday I It was 
only a shower, but don't you remember that you 
asked for pattens ? " 

A poignant picture rose before Deborah's eyes. 
She could see Miles on his knees handling her over- 
shoes with amazing confidence ; she could see his 
fair head against a background of deUcate blossom 
and glossy leaf ; she even caught a whiff of the 
heavy-scented orange flowers as the scene came 
back to her. Yesterday life had been fuU of move- 
ment and colour and simshine : to-day it stared 
at her like a blank walL 
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These fhoughts forced the truth from her with 
a little cry. 

** Oh, Prue, it is the silence that is killing me i 
He might have sent me a note just to say where 
he was going or what he intended doing. I don't 
even know where he is at this moment I ** 

" Why should you know ? " returned her cousin, 
with sudden temper. "You will never know. 
You have no right to know now. You have sent 
him away for eyer." 

"Prue/' cried poor Deborah in astonishment, 
" are you vexed with me ? " 

"Oh no, I am not vexed, only you are so un- 
reasonahle. You fling away your chances of great 
happiness, and then you cry out because you fed — 
dull, forsooth i You can no more look forward to 
to-morrow than an infant who is pleased with the 
sunshine and angry at the rain." 

Deborah picked her strawberries in silence, for 
she would not give her confidence after such a 
rebuff. She had thirsted for sympathy as a fevered 
child thirsts for water, but she now felt the im- 
possibility of making even half of yesterday's in- 
terview comprehensible to Prudence. It was barely 
comprehensible to herself. 

" I have not added a word to my journal," she 
said, after a few minutes' silence. 

" Added I Had you written anything ? " 

" Dear, yes 1 I had written the * True Story of 
a Fortnight, commencing on Monday, June 27th, 

X796.'" 

" And is that aU ? " 
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"That is aU." 

" You will have to fill in the history of the last 
three days at once." 

" Dear, no I I could not write anjrthing about 
these dreadful days I I will begin it to-morrow ; 
I will change the date to July 2nd.** 

"You mustn't do that. That isn't fair. You 
said that you would keep a journal to prove that 
nothing ever happened, and the moment that 
happenings begin you change the date ! ** 

"But, Prue, I had not meant happenings like 
these ; not things that — ^hurt. I had meant plea- 
sures, not pains.** 

Prue*s irritation had passed, and she now smiled 
upon her cousin. 

" These are growing pains.** 

" Growing pains ! How ? ** 

" It is your soul cutting its wisdom teeth.** 

" My soul ! Prue, how can you talk like that ? 
I do beUeve you are a Methodist.'* 

"Why?** 

" It is only Methodists who talk about their 
souls. I agree with Lady Betty, that it is quite 
indecent to flaunt one's soul in company.** 

" It might be, for Lady Betty,** remarked Prue 
drily. " By the way, how is the ' Mysterious 
Knight ' ? Vigorous, I hope I ** 

Deborah shook her head. 

" Rather ghostly. He was always a thin-blooded 
creature,** she added. 

Prudence tossed another strawberry on to the 
dish and laughed at her cousin. 
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"Whatdidltellyou? WhatdidI '' 

But Deborah was her match. 

" You tdd me that you didn't give good advice 
every day I " 

"Well parried! You shall have a strawberry 
for that." 

" I don't want one. I have eaten too many as 
it is. I am going to give my whole attention to 
the jam." 

The dish was nearly full when Htunphrey strolled 
out of the blue parlour. His books were under his 
arm, but he walked lazily and seemed in no great 
hurry to be off to Mr. Butterworth. The hall at 
Wrington invited the idler, for it was always cool 
and comfortable, with a sense of quiet husHe — 
other people's bustle — pervading it. The house 
dogs, too, from Lady Sophia's spaniels to Mr. 
Carey's fox terriers, made it their headquarters, 
and even when there was no strawberry jam to be 
made there was still a good deal of coming and going. 

Humphrey had been about the place very Uttle 
for the last few d3.ys, for, besides feeling rather 
sore with Miss Deborah, whose behaviour towards 
him was, to say the least of it, heartless, he had 
had various and unexpected excitements to occupy 
him. Yesterday Lady Sophia had sent him up to 
town by coach, to do some conunissions for her, 
returning that same night, and the unexpected 
chance of looking upon London had come to 
Humphrey as a delightful siurprise. Another sur- 
prise, and a far more delightful one, was the 
bookseller's opinion of '' The Fortunes of Ralph 

G 
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Desborough.** Mr. Cooke thought well of the book, 
and would let Humphrey know definitely in a few 
days if he intended publishing it. The boy had 
rushed back to Wrington with his heart on fire. 
Monday's affair had been to him something of a 
blow, and he had naturally resented the way in 
which Deborah had used him as a mere tool for 
her own convenience ; but his adoration for that 
young lady did not strike very deep, and when she 
had asked him that very morning, in the most 
charming way possible, to forgive her, he had been 
quite ready to do so. He had established her as 
his Dulcinea chiefly that he might have a pedestal 
on which to hang verses, and next that he might 
find some object in his work apart from its intrinsic 
interest or his desire for fame. It hurt nobody if 
he chose to think of Miss Carey at his side radiant 
in orange blossoms, and he found it a comfortable 
thought to rest upon when the world hit harder 
than usual. If things went very badly with 
him, he would call her up in imagination to fuss 
over his wounds in dainty feminine soUcitude, 
or to sit at his feet in some nook, shut away 
from prying eyes, while the master himself de- 
claimed the great work that had taken the world 
by storm. Of course these conceits were not alto- 
gether serious : they were luxuries allowed occa- 
sionally as a compensation for friction with coarse 
souls like Lady Sophia's. But they answered 
their purpose, for the rose-coloured warmth that 
emanated from them would gradually spread its 
glow, until, content with the illusion, he could pick 
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up his everyday work almost buoyantiy. It was 
as though a cUld said to itself, ** Let's pretend," 
and then sat down to grammar. Still, now that 
the dream at one point had touched earth, he was 
content to let the other side of it — the nebulous 
outer edge — afloat in obscurity. If there was a 
chance of his work seeing dayUght, embodied in 
real living print, paper, and binding, the other 
phantoms might go and welcome, for all he cared. 

As Lady Sophia had foreseen, Humphrey, when 
ordering her commissions in London, had heard 
nothing of the events of yesterday that had con- 
vulsed Wrington, or of the conspicuous part that he 
had played in them. Had he known, he might 
not have stood before Miss Carey as calmly as he 
did at the present moment. 

" Lazybones ! " cried out that young lady. 
" Why don*t you come and pick strawberries ? 
It's disgraceful to be so idle." 

" I am not idle ; I never waste a single moment," 
replied the young man, laying his books down upon 
the table. " And yet — " He paused, looking out 
into the sunshine, '' perhaps that is all a mistake ! 
Perhaps there is not a single moment that I do 
not waste. Here it seems there are strawberries 
to be eaten, and I am going to read with Mr. 
Butterworth." 

" Are you going to read with Mr. Butterworth 
for ever ? " 

'' Poor Mr. Butterworth ! " put in Prue ; " he is 
so old, and yellow, and wrinkled f I always expect 
Hiunphrey to come back and say that there will 
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be no more lessons because Mr. Butterworth has 
crumbled up into powder during the night." 

" I shall never do that," replied Humphrey with 
conviction. " Mr. Butterworth beUeves in a Special 
Providence that guards his Ufe." 

" So do we all, I hope," said Prue, looking up in 
surprise. 

" Not in the way that Mr. Butterworth beUeves 
it. He says it must be so, because all his friends 
are dead and he alone flourishes." 

" * A thousand shall fall beside thee, and ten thou- 
sand at thy right hand ' " 

" Deb I " cried Prudence. 

" What ? " Deb looked up innocently. " That's 
out of the Bible! Didn't I say that you had 
turned Methodist! Evidently you don't mean to 
be one of the unfortunate ten thousand whom 
nobody looks after ! " 

A conunotion among the dogs stopped any reply. 
Prue's work-table was overturned and gravel 
spattered in at the door as the whole troop rushed 
out barking and scampering into the drive. It 
was in this manner that Mr. Carey's approach was 
alwas^s announced. But to-day his "Good lad! 
Good lad I There, there, down, my girl ! " was 
absent, and Deb's uneasy conscience was quick to 
notice it. Her suspicions were confirmed as he 
strode into the hall, bringing with him a veritable 
thunderstorm. 

Staring at Deborah, but inarticulate with rage, 
he leant his shaking hands upon the table. 

* What is it, papa ? " she cried. " Why do 
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yoa look at me like that ? What have I 
done ? " 

Mr. Carey's breath came thickly ; he opened his 
mouth, but no sound issued from it. ''Send for 
my lady/* he gasped, at a third attempt. " No, 
no." He turned upon Htunphrey, who made as 
though he would follow Prudence out of the hall. 
" No, not you I I want you here, sir I Now then, 
answer me I Are you a mean skulking cur with 
your tail between your 1^, or are you not, sir ? " 

Humphrey could find no answer in his surprise 
at the attack. Mr. Carey brought a heavy hand 
down on the table. 

" Are you a viper, I say, or are you not ? Tdl 
me that I '* 

The question and its manner were both un- 
expected, and again Humphrey paused to con- 
sider. " I don't understand you, sir." 

" Have I warmed you in my bosom, or have I 
not ? " cried Mr. Carey, raising his voice with every 
word. 

For a third time Humphrey was at a loss for a 
reply ; he disliked exaggerated metaphor. 

** Yes, sir, I suppose you might be said to have 
done so," he repUed at length, hesitating. 

" Have you turned and stung me ? " Mr. Carey 
faurly roared. 

" No, sir." Humphrey was prompt and positive. 
He might possibly be a mean skulking cur, or a 
viper with its tail between its legs, or anything 
else that Mr. Carey chose to imagine. He might 
also have been warmed in Mr. Carey's bosom, and 
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viper-like have resented the generous warmth, but 
whatever he might be or whatever he had done he 
had not turned upon his benefactor. 

" Then you are not in this conspiracy, this plot, 
this cabal ? " 

** I have not the slightest idea, sir, to what you 
are alluding." 

Mr. Carey turned upon his daughter. "And 
you — ^" The sight of her frightened face appeared 
to enrage him beyond measure. "You — you 
shaking Itmip of otetinacy. You damned deceit- 
ful Jezebel you! Do you know nothing about 
it either ? " 

" About what, papa ? " 

Mr. Carey pulled a letter from his pocket, and 
looking his flinching daughter straight between the 
eyes, threw it at her across the table. Then he 
went on : " Don't answer. Don*t perjure yourself. 
It was a got up plot. It was arranged. It was — 
Where is my lady ? Why isn*t she here ? By 
Heaven, I wQl be obeyed I What ? what ? I*m 
master in this house. Where's my son ? Where's 
Eustace ? Where's Captain Carey ? Why don't 
my lady come ? What ? Where are the servants ? 
Where are the servants, I say ? I'll have every 
man jack of them up to learn how to treat that 
white-Uvered puppy, if ever he shows his sneaking 
face in my house." 

"My dear Mr. Carey," Lady Sophia's voice 
sounded from the staircase as she swept towards 
them. " A couple of scenes in one week is really 
too much." 
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Her husband did not reply articulately, but raged 
and snorted in noisy incoherence. 

"Having sustained one bout of abuse,*' pro- 
tested Lady Sophia, picking up her train as she 
entered the hall, " I am positively unequal to a 
second. I must beg you to be calm." 

"Calm! By gad! Calm! The fine brid^oom 
has turned tail, ma*am 1 ** 

"Turned tail," repeated Lady Sophia; "what 
do you exactly mean by that expression ? " 

" Bolted — ^gone away — thrown his compact out 
of his window — and written to me to tell me so. 
There," pointing across the table, " there's his 
mean, toad-eating, dust-Ucking apology. Wants to 
save his own skin by owning himself in the wrong. 
By God, we'll see, we'll see. What ? " 

Lady Sophia turned petulantly to her daughter. 
" Really, Deborah, you have managed very badly ! 
I should have been vastly put out if such a thing 
had happened to me when I was a young woman. 
Upon my word, I fed quite faint." She sank into 
a chair. " Prue, child, my vinaigrette." 

More and more furious, Mr. Carey clenched his 
hands and sttunped about the room. He muttered 
incoherently- between his teeth, and his small blue 
eyes gleamed with rage. Suddenly he stopped and 
looked about him. 

" Where's my son ? " he said, fixing his eyes on 
Humphrey. " Didn't you hear me say that I wanted 
my son ? Do you mean to defy my orders, sir ? " 

" I did not understand them, sir ! Do you want 
Captain Carey fetched ? " 
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" Do I want Captain Carey fetched ! I want the 
whole household fetched— every man, woman, and 
child WKler this roof ! " 

"What rubbish, Mr. Carey I '* put in Lady 
Sophia; " wash your dirty linen among your 
own family, sir I We want as little talk as 
possible." 

" Am I master here ? ** screamed the old 
gentleman, wheeling round and feeing her, his 
face purple. "Am I going to be obeyed, or am 
I not ? '' 

Lady Sophia shrugged her shoulders, and then 
pouring a little lavender water out on to her hand- 
kerchief, dabbed her temples. 

" Well, well, you may have the servants up if 
you like, but I consider it most annoying of you 
to want them just when they are in the middle of 
jam. We had the bottom out of a preserving pan 
only a year ago, and really the smdl i '* She lay 
bade in her chair with closed eyes and an air of 
resignation. 

She did not move until Captain Carey, who 
came into the room followed by Humphrey, 
went to her, and picking up her hand patted it 
gently. 

" My lady seems fatigued, sir," he said pleasantly, 
turning a good-natured face to the furious red 
one. " Don't you think that— er — the weather is 
rather warm for these— «r — discussions ? I think, 
if I might be allowed to suggest, that we should 
all sit down and talk the matter out quietly. I 
took it upon myself to tell Miss Birkett and the 
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men that they would not be wanted for half an 
hour or so— if you will forgive me, sir ? " 

Bully as he was, Mr. Carey grew nervous and 
uncomfortable in the presence of his son, who, 
possessed of a better education and more advan- 
tages than his Either had ever had, could generally 
reduce him to a sulky acquiescence in any desired 
opmion. At the present moment, however, Eustace 
had to use all his wits to hold in check that volume 
of pig-headed temper. 

"Well, sir," he said, after more than one con- 
ciliatory comment. " And the conclusion is ** 

"Damme, my boy," said the old man, who 
had almost talked himself into a good htunour. 
"I don't know. I*d horsewhip the fellow if 
I got the chance, but T never shall have a 
chance. He would never show his skulking face 
in here." 

"Bless me, sir," his son put in sharply, "a 
chance I What chance ? There is always redress 
bet¥reen gentlemen. Will you call out Sir Miles, 
or shall I ? " 

" Call him out, Eustace ! You !— I ! " 

"Naturally. There is no other course open 
tons." 

"Gad, Fd Uke nothing better!" Mr. Carey 
brought his red hands together with a huge smack. 
" A dud with pistols ! Eh, though — ^he will have 
the choice of weapons, and he may want to take 
to his damned foreigneering fence. I can use my 
sword, damme, as well as any Englishman, but — 
there's the rub — I do use it like an Englishman. I 
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shan't be up to his French tricks, Eustace! My 
boy, I'm no good at this." 

But the discussion was broken into by Humphrey, 
who, looking at Deborah, forgot to hold his atti- 
tude of dignified aloofness. 

"Hush, sir, I implore you," he cried. "Let 
us discuss this bad business in other company 
than that of ladies. Miss Carey is as white as 
death I " 

" Us I " Mr. Carey once more reddened darkly. 
"Us! Bad business! You puppy, what have 
you got to do with all this ? " 

"Unless I'm much mistaken, the gentleman 
over there is responsible for a good deal of all 
this," said Eustace, with some amusement in his 
tone. 

Hmnphrey bit his lip. He did not understand 
the insinuation, but it seemed almost as though 
his admiration for Deborah had been made mani- 
iest. He longed to know what prompted Captain 
Carey's remark, but his pride forbade the question. 
Something indefinable in the tone of it, however, 
maddened him, and heedless of consequences he 
biust into open revolt. 

"Sir, you will give me satisfaction for that 
speech." 

Captain Carey gufiawed loudly. 

" By all means, my dear sir — ^instant satisfaction. 
I'll apologise. I could hardly use foils with the 
buttons on I " he added with a sneer. '* There, Mr. 
Tristram, take my word for It, we are better 
friends than enemies. I'm not your man. I tell 
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you what» though, I'll drive you to town in my 
curricle, and you may measure swords with some 
hanger-on of the Frenchman's.** 

" Sir," Humphrey b^an indignantly, but he got 
no further, for Deborah had risen from her seat 
and stood between them. There was that in her 
face that produced a sudden silence. 
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IX 

THE FOURTH DAY (continued) 

"You are fighting each other m the dark," said 
Deborah coldly. " Sir Miles Courtenay left Wring- 
ton at my request. I told him to go." 

Eustace smiled upon his sister; it did not suit 
him to think that she was doing anything but put 
a good face on the matter. Humphrey was right ; 
women were better out of the way in these 
emergencies. 

"A loop-hole, dear sister! An ingenious con- 
trivance, but one that will hardly save you. Who 
would believe you ? " 

" I believe her," blundered in Mr. Carey. " By 
gad, I warrant now she's speaking the truth ! It's 
a plot hatched up between the three of 'em to 
defeat justice." 

Eustace tapped his boot impatiently. 

" In that case, sir, you can hardly bring Sir 
Miles to book." 

"Can't I, by gad! Ill swear I can! What 
business has he to be mixed up in plots I Where's 
my daughter's husband ? — that's what I want to 
know I She may whistle for a husband after this." 

" But if she told him to go I " 

to8 
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** If she told him to go, more shame to him for 
going 1 What is a yomig wench, to know her own 
mindl It's the bargain he has shirked. All the 
same, my girl,'' Mr. Carey turned to his daughter, 
**take my advice and don't go trumpeting that 
tale abroad 1 Youll not be believed if you do- 
any more than a bamade goose." 

" Then," Deborah's voice faltered, " you actually 
mean to, to—" She put her hands against the 
table to steady herself. " Why, it's — ^it's murder I " 

" My dear Deborah ! " — Lady Sophia revived 
sufficiently to be shocked — ''what monstrous bad 
taste I What a vulgar word ! These affairs of 
honour are the shghtest things imaginable." 

Deborah pushed back her hair ; the bands of 
her cap pressed against her forehead ; her eyes 
burned and her skin felt dry and hot. She seemed 
in h^ ignorance to have set unknown powers in 
motion that were hurrying her, and Miles with her, 
she knew not where. She was helpless before them : 
nothing could now undo the harm she had brought 
about. Oh, the pity of it ! When she was a Uttle 
girl she had once touched a forbidden musical-box, 
and in spite of all tiu-eats and tears the canary on 
the top never ceased to flap his wings and sing, until 
h^ nurse arrived bringing with her the inevitable 
punishment. The whirl of events now seemed just 
as mechanical and incomprehensible as that canary, 
and in the end the pimishment must come — ^but 
for whom ? She shuddered to think of it. He 
had not wanted to go, but she had made him : 
she remembered his last words, '' I never obeyed 
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a command so unwillingly.*' Oh, God, what had 
she done! What had she done! Her strength 
left her, and sinking on her knees by the table she 
bmied her face in her hands. 

"Get up," roared Mr. Carey. "Get up, you 
fool ! Don't you see it is all for your sake ! The 
news will be in town to-morrow. Do you never 
want to show your face again ? ** 

" No, not if this dud takes place ! Oh, papa, 
m do anjrthing to please you — marry any one 
you like — only spare me this — ah, be gentle with 
me, you don't know ! You don't know ! " She 
knelt to him, poor soul ! pleading with outstretched 
hands. She clasped his knees and rained tears 
upon his leather breeches. She was utterly hmnble, 
utterly broken down by this trick of fate. 

Mr. Carey's violence died away : half incUned to 
yield, wholly at a loss as to the right course to 
pursue, he stared stolidly in front of him. At the 
bottom of his coarse money-making heart there was 
hidden a real affection for his daughter, and as 
he Ustened to her suppUcations he felt vaguely 
uncomfortable. Had she opposed him, he would 
have damned her freely : as it was, he merely 
blinked. 

Lady Sophia, however, put an end to his hesita- 
tion. 

"This hereditary instinct for scenes is quite 
alarming," said she plaintively. "Do pray con- 
trol yourself, Deborah ; make use of my vinaigrette 
if you feel the need of a stimulant, but for mercy's 
sake do not add to our disgrace tiy this hoydenish 
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behaviour. It is all very well to faint quietly or 
even to have hysterics in your own bedroom, 
but it is hardly comme U faul to rail like a fish- 
wife ! " 

Deborah made no reply, but as Humphrey bent 
forward to help the weeping girl to her feet she 
caught passionately at his hand. 

"Humphrey, Hmnphrey, dear friend — you will 
not help in this wicked, dastardly adventure ? " 

The more robust tones of her voice set free Mr. 
Carey's scruples. He rememberfd also that Lady 
Sophia had treated a duel as quite a small affair. 

" Won't he ? " he broke in with a grin. " I bet 
he does ! " 

"Oh," cried Deborah, despair soimding in her 
voice. " How can you all take this thing so lightly ? 
Don't you see it is a matter of life and death ? 
Humphrey, if our friendship has meant the least 
thing in the world to you, you will do as I ask 
you now. Stop this duel ! Don't go with 
Eustace ! Don't let Eustace see Miles. Oh, stop 
it, stop it ! " 

Her childish imreason was the one thing needed 
to restore her father to his normal condition. 

" Hullo there ! " he cried. " What's that ? In- 
subordination, by gad ! What ! He stop the 
duel ! He — not go with Eustace ! What ? That 
wretched misbegotten — Harkye, my wench, now 
you have my last word ! If he don't go with 
Eustace and act for him as a gentleman should, 
by all the powers of Heaven he goes — to the devil 
if he wants to. Either he travels up to town in 
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the curricle to-day, or, by gad, in the coach to- 
morrow.*' 

Humphrey leant forward, straining at the leash, 
one pause and he would have broken in — but 
Mr. Carey never paused : the words came tumbling 
out, interspersed with snorts, oaths, and indrawn 
breaths as noisy as the rest. He caught a flash 
of the boy's eye, however, which struck from him 
even greater rage. 

" G — r — r — r — ^you there ! — ^you Tristram fellow, 
m talk no more — FU give you no choice — out 
you go anyhow 1 All that my lady said of you 
was true. I do no more for you ! " 

" You won't have to tell me that twice, sir," 
cried the young man, growing visibly, and flashing 
fire at the old farmer. " I thank you for what 
you have done, but 111 have no more of it. I 
have a brain, two hands and two feet, and these 
shall serve me for the future." Uplifted by a 
sudden immense pleasure in his freedom he turned 
to Eustace, a scornful onlooker in the window 
seat. " Sir," said he, " I decline to take up your 
quarrel with Sir Miles Courtenay, but as I said 
before, I shall be happy to meet you myself at any 
time or at any place that you may appoint." 

Captain Carey's immense laugh, which soimded 
again, peal upon peal, was lost upon him, for a 
quick thought of Deborah and her trouble shot 
^ough his exultation. "Miss Carey," he moved 
towards her, and hfting her hand kissed it in his 
grandest manner. " BeUeve me, every drop of my 
blood is at your service." 
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** Oh, Humphrey, Humphrey I " cried Deborah, 
half crying and half laughing, for Humphrey was 
really rather absurd. '^ Oh, my dear friend, you are 
the best — " She could get no further. Her nerves 
were unstrung, and dropping into a chair she laid 
h^ head on Prue's shoulder and cried as though 
her heart would break. 

Prudence had taken no part at all in the dispute. 
She had remained in the background ready with 
love and a comforting arm for the time when she 
would be wanted. " What a stone I have been to 
her,*' thought she. "Poor dear, her follies have 
brought her quick returns ! " 

Humphrey's departure was rapid. He did not 
altogether fling prudence to the winds, and when 
Mr. Carey in a blind fury fumbled for a hkdy 
stick, the butt end of a gun, or anjrthing suitable 
for chastisement, Humphrey, having said his say, 
had disappeared. 

" Let me go ! Let me go, sir," shouted the old 
gentleman, as Eustace laid restraining hands on 
his coat collar, " I'll not let him off with an inch 
ofUfe." 

" Exactly ! " thought the Captain, and redoubled 
his exertions. Lady Sophia watched the pair of 
them languidly, and heaved a sigh of reUef as the 
struggle ended by the two men turning into the 
garden arm in arm to talk over the details of the 
quarrel. 

"Dear me," sighed her ladyship, "they'll kill 
me amongst them I " She leant back with closed 
eyes : a httle more, she thought, and she would 
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have fainted; and it was in this condition that 
Birkett found h^ when she came to remonstrate 
with the girls on their shameful n^ect of the 
preserving pan. Deborah rose wearily; her own 
company was more distasteful to her than even that 
of Sarah Birkett. She dried her eyes, followed 
her to the kitchen, and took her stand in front of 
the fire. There was solace in the heavy mass of 
bubbling fruit: it needed physical exertion even 
to lift it, and physical exertion was the counter 
irritant that her sick soul cried for. She worked 
incessantly, only once lifting her head as the sound 
of wheels drifted in through the open window. 

*' Bless us and save usT' cried Miss Birkett. 
**Lal if that isn't Captain Carey's curricle on 
the London Road 1 " 
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Obedient, Miles Courtenay had left Wrington, 
and yet — and yet — the eyes that haunted him 
had granted him love. There was no gainsaying it. 
But it was difficult to believe their truth while the 
lips denied it with every word. He was inclined 
to shrug and let her go — if he could. 

He walked along St. James' Street pondering on 
his losses, for now, he surmised, he was quit of 
Broome Hall as well as of Deborah. He would 
return to Turin, where the few unimportant hundreds 
that had accumulated since Sir John's death would, 
with the money he had received from his mother, 
keep him in the threadbare refinement to which 
he had, with difficulty, accustomed himself. Gay, 
high-spirited, handsome, he had made many friends 
of his own rank and age in Turin — yoimg English- 
men, most of them, doing the Grand Tour with their 
governors. Old Whig noblemen also, who could 
still find traces of the incomparable Miss Chol- 
mondeley in the sweet-faced, sad-eyed woman 
Lady Courtenay, would crack a joke or throw a 
main with her handsome boy. One of these old 
admirers of his mother's, the Earl of Wendover — 
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the only man in London who had not at some time 
or another quarrelled with Sir John over the cards — 
midertook for old sake's sake to look after her 
son whenever he should make an appearance in 
town, and as a preliminary had put Miles up for 
Brooks', thereby giving him the enirSe to Holland 
House, Devonshire House, — in a word to the high 
places of Whig nobility. 

It was to Lord Wendover therefore that Miles 
had turned his steps, and Lord Wendover, he f oimd, 
was not at home; he was at his — at their dub. 
The young man felt a thrill of pride as he made 
the correction. He glanced from side to side of 
the street as he walked on, at the Thatched House, 
at Arthur's — ^his destination, he reflected, but for 
my lord's good offices — ^at the Tory Cocoa Tree, 
and lastly at Brooks' itself. Brooks' ! He could 
hardly beUeve it possible that he was there at 
last. Those doors at which so many had clamoured 
only to find them shut inexorably in their faces, 
wedged fast by that one unexpected black ball, had 
opened to him. He had only to enter in and take 
possession. 

With an excitement that for the moment eased 
the pressure of his vexation. Miles walked into 
the hall and looked about him. Two men talking 
together by the door turned for an instant and 
stared as he came in — and behold! one was the 
object of his search. Lord Wendover, a handsome 
old gentleman, over six feet in his shoes, dressed 
with a magnificence designed to protest against 
the prevailing slovenliness of costume, snuffed 
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elaborately as he inspected the new-comer. Every 
detail of his own dress, from his powdered hair 
to the embroidered rosebuds on his satin waist- 
coat, was elaborate as his movements and as care- 
fully studied. He now stayed his hand midway 
in snuffing, paused, dusted his cravat lightly with 
a lace handkerchief, pocketed his snufi-box, and 
finally advanced towards Miles and touched him 
on the shoulder. 

" Welcome, my lad. So the bird is fledged, eh I " 

Miles felt the kindliness of the old face penetrate 
him. 

"My Lord Wendover," he b^an, "I am but 
just come to London. I have had no opportimity 
before of thanking you, my lord, for your good 
offices— I " 

My lord raised a deprecating hand. He had 
done nothing — absolutely nothing. But the lad 
should have come to town before. It was nearly 
a year since he had been elected a member of the 
dub. 

Miles explained how, after his mother's death, 
various affairs had kept him in Turin. It was not 
an easy matter to break away from old friends 
and old ties, to face a new and unaccustomed 
life. 

Lord Wendover was a S5mipathetic listener, 
so sympathetic that by degrees the young man 
ghded into the story of his unfortunate wooing ; 
and although the account he gave was, it is to be 
feared, a garbled one, it reUeved his heart, full to 
overflowing, to speak. By this showing he had 
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come to an understanding with Miss Carey. They 
had concluded that they would not be happy 
wedded : they had agreed together and separated. 

" Amicably ? '' Lord Wendover put the question 
in some siuprise. He knew the conditions con- 
tingent upon the marriage. 

"Well — not exactly," the youth hesitated. 
"There has been a sort of quarrel — a misunder- 
standing." 

" A misunderstanding I ** exclaimed Lord Wend- 
over. "A quarrel! Pooh, pooh, my good lad! 
A quarrel is a fiUip to love. What says the poet — 

* Celimena, of my heart 
None shall e'er bereave you ; 
If, with your good leave, I may 
Quarrel with you once a day, 
I will never leave you.' 

Eh, how's that ? '' 

But Miles protested. 

**'It was not a lover's quarrel, my lord. Miss 
Carey is all wisdom, all discretion ! She is an 
angd! The simple fact is that we do not suit 
each other." Here he ended and could not be 
induced to go further. 

Lord Wendover laughed good-temperedly, his 
Uking for Miles increased with every moment spent 
in his company; the young man's mingled re- 
ticence and frankness were to him deUghtful. 
Miles must dine with him that evening, must 
come back with him now to Portman Square and 
meet his son Oakley. His own man should engage 
rooms for him in Jermyn Street, This idea of 
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Turin was preposterous. Miles had come to town 
and must stay there. So Lord Wendover argued, 
smiling upon his new favourite. 

Arrived at the dreary and heavily magnificent 
mansion in Portman Square, Miles had time to 
review his extraordinary good luck. "Good 
luck I *' he repeated to himself, as he thought of 
the orangery. " Good luck comes to me now like 
a brat of a boy with his tongue in his cheek I " 

But he had no time for gloomy retrospect : he 
had to make himself agreeable to Lord Oakley, 
his friend Dick Bentinck, and a couple of other 
young men dining with my lord. Lord Oakley 
did not inspire Miles with the same enthusiasm as 
the father. This inert youth had extended a 
delicate hand (albeit with swollen knuckles) in 
silence, but Miles took it cordially : he was not in 
the mood to complain of any of Lord Wendover*s 
belongings. Indeed he persuaded himself that 
he found the languor of the son an excellent foil 
to the energetic precision of the old man. Still 
he could not help noticing with some amusement, 
the scorn in which Oakley held my lord's old- 
fashioned views and equally old-fashioned manner 
of expounding them. Wendover, on his side, 
could hardly tolerate his son's effeminacy. Haggard 
from high play, whining over his gouty feet and 
fingers. Lord Oakley seemed to his father to sum 
up the feeble spirit of the new generation. Lord 
Wendover had played in his day and played high — 
it had been hazard then, now it was faro and macao 
— ^but he had never even conceived the notion of 
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doing what Oakley and Dick Bentinck did at 
Brooks' when they kept a faro bank to fill their 
private purses. No — Lord Wendover shook his 
head when he looked at his degenerate scion. 

" I must get Oakley married, Miles, my boy," 
he had subsequently confided to that young man, 
*'and, by heaven, to a milkmaid! He has had 
his fling, he has ruined his constitution, so now he 
can marry and settle down. But he shall marry 
a milkmaid I I swear he shall marry a milkmaid, 
90 she be sound in wind and limb I " 

That same evening Bfiles had an opportunity 
of making acquaintance with Lord Oakley's faro 
bank. 

He had plaj^ faro at Turin, but on a smaller 
scale. The table at Brooks', carefully lighted and 
shaded, surrounded by its crowds of fashionable 
players and onlookers, demanded. Miles feared, 
stakes higher than he dared risk. However, he 
decided to venture on the first few coups, and, 
if he lost the money, quietly to withdraw to the 
position of an onlooker. All sorts of strange 
figures, some in satin and diamonds, others ela- 
borately careless in their wine-stained breeches and 
waistcoats, crowded round the table at the head 
of which Lord Oakley dealt the cards. 

" Unlucky in love is lucky at cards ! " thought 
Miles as he took his place, caring Uttle, beyond a 
passing curiosity, if he won or lost : he was going 
back to Turin and loneliness, that was the con- 
viction indeUble in his mind. He shufiled his 
cards : on which should he speculate ? Hearts had 
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deceived him: should he put his fortune on diamonds, 
dubs, or spades ? Where was luck hiding ? The 
Queen of Diamonds grinned from his hand : the 
Queen of Hearts looked out gloomily from her 
impossible headdress. The Queen of Hearts — ^love, 
laughter, happiness ! In the place of her Majesty 
of Chance he saw a Uttle head with straggling 
smnmer curls. He had staked once on the Queen 
of Hearts and all that fortune-tellers said she stood 
for. He had staked happiness on her once and 
lost, he would risk gold upon her now and win. 
The Queen of Hearts it should be I Impulsively he 
poured out all the money he had about him, the 
money which he had intended to spend upon his short 
stay in town and his journey back to Turin. The 
stakes were placed. The dealer Ufted his cards, a 
full pack ; deUberatdy he dealt two, one to his 
right — King of Spades, the other to his left — the 
Ace of Diamonds. The coup was over. Oakley 
paid the stakes on the cards that fell to his right 
hand and recdved those on such as fdl to his 
left. He dealt again the four of dubs, the — ^3^es, 
Mfles could hardly beUeve it true — the Queen of 
Hearts, and on the right side. Again the coup was 
finished. The croupier, facing the dealer at the 
end of the long table, raked in the stakes of a man 
who had backed dubs, and shovelled across to 
Miles a fistful of guineas. Miles let them Ue beside 
his original enjeu — the fifty poimds that was to 
have paid for his brief stay in London. His stake 
was doubled now, but it lay still upon hearts ; this 
time he backed the seven, ^oney mattered little 
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to him to-night, and he felt confident that his luck 
lay in this one suit. The seven turned up on the 
right. Sept et le va. He drew in seven times his 
first stake, let it he, and won again on the knave. 
He had won the fourth paroli — TretUe et le va — 
thirty times his first fifty ! Still his winnings lay 
before him. Men nudged each other ; the new- 
comer challenged fate. The game was nearing 
Soixante et le va, and then Miles, if his luck held 
true, could daim sixty-tiu'ee times his original stake. 
It was at Soixante et le va that fortimes were made 
and lost. 

Soixante et le va/ The cards fell. Miles won 
on the ace. For the sixth time the card of his 
choice had fallen on the dealer s right. At the 
commencement of that deal Miles had laid down 
fifty pounds ; he now realised, with his winnings on 
eadi coup, more than five thousand, but he never 
paused to count it. 

The deal was over, money was exchanged, and 
excitement rose steadily. Fresh cards were called 
for. Lord Oakley, according to custom, flung the 
pack he had dealt from to the end of the room, and 
Dick Bentinck, his partner, took his place at the 
head of the table. All cards once staked on were 
torn across. The new deal began. 

As the hours lengthened out. Miles grew hot 
and cold^ and do what he would his hands trembled. 
There was sorcery in fortune such as his, for hardly 
once did his shot miscarry. Thoughts, partially 
held back, clamoured dizzily at his brain, as now 
and again his hot hands felt the chill of the money 
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at his side. Was he to lose Broome Hall igno- 
miniously on one day, to have it returned to 
him restored and beautiful on the next I 

^* A Mascot ! " A wizened old man smiled across 
the table at the youth. " You can have no stake 
in the world, young sir, to be so beloved of Fortune !*' 

When Miles looked up laughing to retort, he 
found that half the table were following his lead 
and staking as he did. Lord Oakley gloomed 
darkly as he watched Dick Bentinck shuffle. No 
bank could stand such outrageous treatment. The 
heavy lines about his mouth deepened as he 
pondered the impossibility of paying his losses. 
Unfortunately the transactions he had had with 
the Jews were such that by this time even they 
fought shy of him, and he did not want to ask 
Lord Wendover again for money. 

It was long past midnight when the perilous 
Soixante et le va was reached for the last time. 
Dick Bentinck dealt the cards with a quick nervous 
movement. His excitement was contagious, and 
every player grew conscious of the passage of 
each second. Some who had backed Miles were 
trembling towards their purses, while all, winning 
or losing, had become mere links in that chain of 
nerves which at times surrounds a green baize 
table. 

" Who is he ? " whispered again and again 

among bystanders, caused the raking up of past 

history. Miles heard the whisper, and only once 

turned his head when the unexpected word 

* Wrington " fell with an unpleasant thud upon 
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his ear. But it did not restrain his hand. The 
strong wine of success was rising to his brain. 
Flushed, dazed, hardly knowing to whom he spoke 
or on what he staked, he flung himself once more 
upon the mercy of the cards, and awaited for the 
last time the last coup — SoixanU ei le va. The cards 
were turned up. He had won. 

Lord Oakley rose unsteadily to his feet, for the 
blow had fallen hard. 

"Sir Miles," he said in a low voice, "I con- 
gratulate you. Will you be good enough to take 
my I.O.U. for the last five thousand ? " 

Miles replied courteously that it should be ex- 
actly as my lord willed ; and now master of him- 
self, and, as he thought, of his fate, for he did not 
intend to play again that night, he picked up 
his loose gold upon the table. Hitherto he had 
forborne to count his winnings, knowing that to 
coimt her gifts is to bid farewell to Fortune. 

But others had counted for him. 

" Twenty thousand in all, my dear sir," quavered 
the leathery old man who had first spoken. " It 
will keep you in shoe buckles 1 I myself have had 
an amazing nm of luck I " 

" A hundred pounds I His estate went to pay 
for that nm of luck long ago," sneered a man on 
the right. "Well, well, he needn't pawn his 
shirt this time." 

But Miles did not hear him. Twenty thousand 
pounds 1 Keep him in shoe buckles 1 It would 
keep him in London I It would buy back Broome 
Hall ! It would give him position, friends, in- 
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fluencei It would give him everything— every- 
thing truly except that one thing that he most 
wanted. 

A waiter's voice broke through his reverie : he 
presented a visiting-card. 

'*A gentleman to see Sir Miles Courtenay im- 
mediately on business of the utmost importance I " 

So fell his house of cards. A house of cards — 
nay it was more : it was a substantial mansion in 
the air, raised it is true on a precarious foimdation, 
but shortly to take substance as a new Broome Hall. 

" Ensign Bracknell I " Miles turned the card 
over. He knew no Ensign Bracknell 1 Why 
should an unknown Ensign Bracknell call upon 
him at such an hour? A misgiving grew to a 
certainty. It was as he had expected. As he 
put down the card he had no doubt at all as to 
his visitor. 

He pocketed his loose winnings quietly, ac- 
cepted Lord Oakley's I.O.U., and then, suddenly 
plunged to his eyes in cold water, followed the 
waiter into an adjoining ante-room. 

A young man moved towards him courteously. 

" Sir Miles Courtenay ? " 

" I am at your service, sir I " 

" I have come here on behalf of my friend, 
Captain Eustace Caiey, who arrived in town this 
evening. You have probably divined my errand." 

Miles bowed. 

'* I think so. I shall be happy to meet Captain 
Carey when and where he pleases." 
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** Behind Montague House then, at six o'clock 
to-morrow — I beg your pardon — this morning ! " 

" That will suit me admirably." 

As Miles Courtenay, the lucky winner of twenty 
thousand pounds, escorted Ensign Bracknell to the 
door he was more utterly miserable than he had 
ever been in the whole course of his life. Nothing 
could be more hateful to him than this dud, not 
even the cause of it, the dishonourable commands 
set upon him by Deborah's caprice. What a position ! 
That he. Miles Courtenay, should publicly insult 
the woman he loved and honoured of all others, 
was bad enough ; but that he should then do his 
best to put a bullet through her brother passed 
beUef . He laughed grimly. " It is the irony of 
hell that bums ! " he said to himself as he went 
back to the faro table. Master of his fate ! Fate 
had little toleration of such mastery ; if she had 
seemed at his beck for a moment, it was that she 
might the more savagely rend him. 

By this time the club was nearly empty. Lord 
Oakley's bank had broken, so my lord and Dick 
Bentinck had gone home to bed A set of notorious 
gamesters going on to finish their game in an 
easier atmosphere than Brooks' invited Miles to 
be of their party : there was just a chance of his 
proving a golden pigeon. With a recklessness bom 
of circumstances the youth accepted their invita- 
tion, and it was in a house in Bury Street, the 
abode of one William Crockford, that dawn brought 
to him, through an enveloping stupor, realisation 
of his appointment with Captain Carey. It seemed 
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to him then, dazed as he was, culpable negligence 
that he had omitted to secm'e a second ; but in 
reality it mattered Uttle, for such an ending to 
a night's entertainment was— except in the case 
of brawls, and there had been no brawling here — 
unique. As the party turned out into the clear 
morning air, which carried with it a breath of 
country meadows, more than one gentleman had 
offered himself to Miles as a supporter. 



XI 

THE FIFTH DAY 

It was Friday, and the hands of Deborah's 
dock pomted to half-past five. She had given 
Prudence her solemn promise to be up at day- 
break, and yet she slept on peacefully while the 
morning simshine flooded her windows, and Pni- 
dence watched her silently from the foot of her 
bed. The stage coach passed the cross roads at 
nine o'clock, and the girls had planned various 
little kindnesses that they might do for Hum- 
phrey before he started out on his journey to 
London — Deborah seeking after a sort of repara- 
tion in things infinitesimal, and Prudence ener- 
getic from mere sympathy and good fellowship. 
Still, in spite of the food basket that had yet to 
be prepared, and the tinctures and liniments that 
must be labelled. Prudence stood afraid to breathe, 
lest she should wake her cousin one moment before 
the time. She knew, as Deb had expressed it to 
her yesterday, that it needed courage to take these 
da}^ by the throat and strangle them to death by 
occupation. Yesterday Deborah had stood firmly 
by her trivial duties : she had seen her jam potted, 
tied down and labelled before she had left Miss 
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Birkett to change her frock for dinner and face 
Mr. Carey and Lady Sophia at a reduced dinner- 
table. Humphrey and Captain Carey were not 
mentioned. Afterwards in the orangery it had 
been a sad little party who met there for the last 
time — Prudence sharing Deborah's trouble, and 
Humphrey on the threshold of he knew not what, 
and sore at the wrench of parting from dear com- 
rades. The events of the morning had drawn 
Deb to him in a closer friendship than his artificial 
sentiment would have allowed : she sympathised 
deeply with him, and he knew it. He had left 
Mr. Carey's intolerable presence full of fury and 
wild enterprise. He had flung his clothes into 
his trunk, turned the key in the lock, and announced 
his intention of carrying it to London upon his 
shoulder if the coach had already gone. But 
Prudence had no patience with such high-flown 
notions. 

" How much of that trunk will be left by the 
time you get there, you silly boy ? " she said. 
" Why, even at Charing Cross the luggage is stolen 
from the yard under the very noses of the owners ! 
We shall find you in a ditch, Master Humphrey, 
and that maroon suit on some other pretty fellow 1 
No, no ; you must wait until to-morrow." 
" They may take the maroon suit and welcome I " 
"May they take 'Ralph Desborough' too?" 
asked Deborah, with a swift perception of the best 
comfort to bestow. 

" Thank God, no ! That would be impossible." 
"Oh, I shall be on fire to know what has 

I 
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happened," the girl continued. "It must surely 
be published if Mr. Cooke admires it ! Don't you 
think so, Prudence ? You will write to us about 
it, Humphrey ? " 

" Not imless I can give you good news.*' 

" Then I know we shall have a letter ! Fancy, 
you will be a great author ! How droll I " 

" And you ? " The boy roused himself. '* What 
about the fair Rowena ? " 

" Dear me ! " exclaimed Prudence. " If Deb 
is going to be intellectual, she will have to change 
mightily : she will have to prefer conversation to 
games and dancing : she will have to affect a languid 
and preoccupied air. Once an authoress she will 
cap quotations at tea time and do nothing else." 

" Nonsense ! " cried Deborah, " I shall found a 
new school of letters : we shall consider it pedantic 
for a Uterary female to display learning : our talk 
will be limited to romances and Greek " 

" Tragedies ? " put in Humphrey. 

" No, bonnets." 

Prue shook her head laughing. " Alas, my dear, 
they will tell you the fable of the fox without a 
tail." 

They had caught at just such straws of banter 
during the evening in the orangery, afraid to 
stir more than the mere surface of their thought ; 
and afterwards, when the shadows deepened, tired 
of their sparring, tired of themselves, they made 
their way through the dewy grass ; Humphrey — 
for he had been induced to listen to reason — to 
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his packing, the girls to the lighted drawing-room. 
Here Lady Sophia had taken Deb's usual place 
at cribbage with Mr. Carey, and Birkett by the 
light of a couple of extra candles worked at her 
frame, where she created a Diana in the worst 
fitting but most respectable of skins. Birkett was 
the only one of the party who looked up as the 
cousins appeared. 

Mr. Carey did not even grunt ; he, too, was ill at 
ease killing time, and my lady, contrary to custom, 
had little abuse to contend with during the game. 
At last candles were Ut, and after a dive in the 
direction of each other's cheeks Lady Sophia and 
the girls separated for the night. 

It was then, at her bedroom door, that Deb had 
turned with the tragic phrase that remained in 
her cousin's memory. '* The days die hard, Prue ; 
it is sore work strangling them." And yet when 
Prudence saw her this next morning she slept 
softly and rosily — very childishly, not as a woman 
sleeps who is the cause of death to men. Fate, 
thought Prudence, must have laughed in her sleeve 
when she chose Deb for that rSle. But when 
does Fate not laugh in her sleeve ? Surely she 
holds her sides perpetually, shaking at her strange 
paradoxes, her konical situations. 

But as the yoimg woman leaned over the foot 
of the bed looking at the sleeping girl, all the 
motherliness in her nature swept up in a great 
tide and flowed out towards her. She was so 
young, so fragile, such a butterfly toJ)e broken 
on the wheel, and yet, Prue's reason told her, the 
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wheel could not turn and crush her unless, butterfly 
as she was, she herself had set it in motion. A 
sigh rose to Prue*s lips : she had sat at Uf e's school, 
but she was a more apt pupil than Deborah, and 
she had learned in one lesson that which was to 
take Deborah years, perhaps all her Ufetime, to 
realise. Still — ^was the girl wholly to be pitied ? 
" I would rather Uve through disagreeable expe- 
riences than have none at all." Prue remembered 
how Deb had said the words of five da}^ ago and 
she smiled. Bending down she kissed the sleeper. 

Deborah Ufted her hand as though to brush 
away a fly, and opening her eyes quickly sat up 
in bed. 

"Were you tickling my nose with a feather, 
Prue ? " she asked reproachfully. " If you were, 
it's a mighty imgented thing to do, let me teU 
you ! You ought not to look at people when they 
are asleep either ; it's taking advantage of them : 
they might — snore." 

" But you ougljt not to be asleep I I thought 
that you were going to help me fill a basket for 
Humphrey ? " 

"Did you? Why? Oh I" realisation floated 
back to tiie girl, clutching at her heart. " Oh, I 
have slept ! I have dared to sleep ! Prue, Prue, 
tell me what has happened in London during the 
night ? " 

" My dear," Prue answered, " I am no dair- 
voyante. Don't talk of it ; don't think of it ; it 
will do no good." 

" I don't," the girl cried. " It is Uke a blank 
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wall^to me with piled up pain and horror on the 
other side. I only look at the wall, I daren't look 
over it, I am afraid." Suddenly she Ufted her 
head. " Prue, have you thought of it ? Humphrey 
will know first. Oh, lucky Humphrey ! " 

" How should he know first ? The London 
stones won't tell him. You will hear what has 
happened the moment that Eustace comes back." 

" If he could only come back to-night ! It seems 
to me to be impossible that my desire should not 
bring him : it seems to send out arms towards 
London to draw him towards me : it is strong 
enough to move the heavens. Oh, Prue, Prue ! " 

There was nothing for Prudence to say to this 
outburst ; she turned sadly away. 

" Come and pack up the meat pies for Humphrey," 
she said at last. " Poor fellow, I wonder where he 
will get his next meal ? " 

Meat pies ! • Deborah choked between a laugh 
and a sob. Meat pies i She felt as though she 
were passing through a trouble imimaginable to 
Prue — Prue who knew nothing, who had never 
loved and suffered and agonised, whose Ufe filled 
with humdrum monotonous duties had been little 
more than a blank. She must not look to Prue 
for help : she had travelled into regions beyond 
Pnie's comprehension. She repUed patiently, con- 
senting to pack meat pies, but from an altitude. 
She felt very old. 

Prudence, seeing into her mind, trembled with a 
laugh that shook the drops from her eyelids, and 
rendered her pity doubly tender. What a child it 
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was, dreaming that by her first few tears she had 
compassed heaven and earth. She could offer the 
tragedian no comfort. In that mood Mother Eve 
herself would have appeared to her a chit. Prue 
left the room, closing the door softly behind her, 
and Deb was alone with her meditations. 

As the time drew near for the coach to pass, the 
girk set out with Humphrey, who was clad in a suit 
of shabby black, to await its arrival at the cross 
roads. Deborah had so far got the better of her- 
self that, beyond a painful restlessness of manner, 
she behaved much as usual, and to Humphrey the 
glories of freedom were looming large, and his eyes 
flashed in spite of farewells. An old servant trmu^ed 
his box and the basket containing the meat pies and 
liniments in a wheel-barrow behind them. Arrived 
at the triangle of grass between the cross roads 
he set it down with a jerk. 

" Ah, well, this is a sad day, Mr. Tristram, sir — 
a sad day," he grunted, for Humphrey was a 
pleasant-spoken youth, and a favourite with the 
servants. " But you are going on the road to 
fortune, sir. Mark me, you'll come back in a gold 
chariot. Eh, young ladies ? Eh, sir, but it's a 
gold chariot I see for you with a crowd of beautiful 
young women all a-bqgging for a lock of your hair, 
and a-hanging on a kind look. It's all there for 
you, sir, as sure as fate." 

** He sees success for * Ralph Desborough,' Hum- 
phrey," exclaimed Prudence, as the coach came in 
sight. " May it be a true prophecy ! " 

After Hmnphrey had gone Prudence dragged her 
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cousin to the rose garden behind the orangery. 
A happy thought had struck her. July was on 
them now, and the roses were dropping with the 
great heat. Surely Deborah would not be so lost 
to all sense of fitness as to leave the pot poiuri 
on the garden path I What would Lady Sophia 
say ? Of course they must cut roses — cut them 
immediately, and Prudence could not cut roses 
alone ; Deborah must help. So she argued, but 
when the time came it was Prue only who cut the 
heavy scented flowers, for Deborah was fit for 
nothing else than to sit in the little shaded arbour 
and caU now and then to the dogs to keep them 
off the flower-beds. Prue found herself feverishly 
planning occupaticm for her cousin, as she filled tray 
after tray with piled up roses, and it was almost a 
relief when unexpected voices came to them from 
the direction of the orangery. To Deb they 
brought only a further sinking of heart, but when 
her tired eyes lit upon Maria Frobisher and the 
four Misses Tilbury-Phipps as they turned the 
comer of the yew hedge, her apathy was stung to 
irritation. After what had happened she con- 
sidered their presence there as nothing short of 
an impertinence. Still they had been her chosen 
friends, and she now returned their greeting with all 
the civility she could muster. 

" We have been waiting for you in the orangery,*' 
cried Sophia. " It never crossed our minds that 
you could be gathering roses in this heat.*' 

" It is better to gather them hot," said Prudence, 
bending her face down over her spoils. "They 
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keep their scent then. If you gather roses on a 
cold dull day your pot pourri is not worth having, 
there is no sununer in it." 

" I dislike pot pourri," said Maria Frobisher, 
making herself comfortable in the arbour as she 
spoke. " I would much rather have an orange stuck 
with cloves ! Now then, girls, tell us your news I 
Oh, Miss Deborah, what a surprise you planned for 
us, and how splendidly we were taken in ! I never 
saw anything like it — it was superb ! " 

Sophia and Louisa eagerly assented, edging 
nearer to Deborah. " It was wonderful ! " 

" How did you think of it ? " 

" It was like a play ! " 

** I cannot imagine how you ever dreamt of 
drinking Mr. Tristram's health like that," went on 
Sophia, '* I mean Sir Miles' health. And it was 
so clever of you to love him with J's and D's that 
did for both of them. I always find it so difficult 
to get words with more than one meaning." 

" My dear," put in Maria, " you are not lucid." 

" I understand what she meant," said Deborah 
hastily. ^' Don't explain, Sophia; I understand 
perfectly — perfectly." 

Maria looked at her with envious eyes. 

" Lucky girl ! " she exclaimed. " What a delicious 
time you will have in town ! What happiness I 
What a bridegroom ! Are you not half distracted 
with joy at the thought ? " 

" I am looking forward to town." Deb's mouth 
tightened as though determined to close on any 
other information Maria might wish to drag forth. 
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" Did you come to join the G)terie ? I think it is 
the wrong day." 

"Oh no, Uttle simpleton! — ^we did not come 
to join the Coterie," answered Maria, laughing. 
" I fear that Miss Carey has broken up the Coterie. 
We merely came to pay you a morning call, to 
congratulate you again, and to inquire if Lady 
Betty Delaville had yet arrived." 

"Lady Betty is coming to-morrow," put in 
Prudence. "We expect her just about dinner 
time." 

" Ah, she will have all the latest news and the 
most divine gowns. Can any one look more correct 
and yet more audacious than Lady Betty." 

" Correct ? " questioned Prudence. " I don't 
know about correct. She is fat, you see, and fat 
women alwa}^ look audacious, imless they are 
dowdy." 

Again Maria laughed her shrill laugh. 

" You are severe. Prudence I But, oh Heaven, I 
hope I shall never be fat i I could not support it. 
I could not indeed. I should fret myself to death. 
Btft now tell us about your fascinating Mr. Tristram, 
Deb. Has he drowned himself yet ? " 

" No." A slight tremor sounded in Deb's voice. 
She hurriedly picked up a rose from Prue's heap 
on the table to hide her tell-tale face. "He has 
gone to town." 

" Ah, I thought so I Well, he will drown him- 
self, depend upon it ! Never in my Ufe have I seen 
anybody more heartbroken ! Cruel, cruel girl I " 

A sudden exclamation broke from Louisa. She 
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was sitting upright, her eyes sparkling and her 
hands tightly clasped together. It was difficult 
for her to hear Humphrey's name mentioned and 
to remain unmoved. She would never forgive 
Deborah her heartless coquetry. 

"Mr. Tristram has gone to town to consult — ^ 
Deborah stopped short. She did not wish it to be 
known that Mr. Carey had turned him out, but at 
the same time she nearly betrayed the secret of 
"Ralph Desborough." Meeting Louisa's eye she 
finished lamely. " He has gone to town on scxne 
business." 

" You said ' to consult,' " struck in Maria. " To 
consult — ^now, whom ? A wise woman, I should 
say, or an astrologer. Still I fear me that the stars 
themselves won't put off this wedding — ^will they, 
Prudence ? " 

"Hush, Maria," exclaimed Miss Tilbury-Phipps, 
"you talk shockingly. It is tempting Providence 
to say such things." 

"Oh la, Sophia," retorted Maria, "you just 
leave Providence to look after its own temptations, 
you are always so mighty careful about other 
people. Providence will do well enough without 
your care. But dear me, Deborah, I had nearly 
forgotten that I have a message from my brother 
to Captain Carey." 

" Captain Carey is in town." 

" In town also ! What a sudden exodus 1 Has 
he also gone to consult the stars ? " 

" Yes," Deb's mouth hardened as she spoke. 
" He knows his fate by this time. Will you 
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not come into the house and have some fruit 
and cake> Maria ? You have a long walk be- 
fore you." 

Maria smilingly accepted the invitation; so, 
gathering up theu: parasols and scarves, the young 
ladies strolled down the path imder arches burdened 
with heavy treasure. Here, between the prim yew 
hedges that bounded the garden, roses were flung 
broadcast, glowing red, ivory and white; but as 
Deborah walked among their sweetness, as fresh as 
they in her own fair beauty, her feet touched only 
the desert sands and her soul cried out for comfort 
in a wilderness. The girls laughed and chattered 
and she answered in monosyllables, until they 
looked at each other significantly, finding her mood 
unusual for one on whose head had fallen the gift 
of gods. However, they had no time to give to 
Deborah, for cake, cowsUp wine, and a syllabub 
awaited them in the cool dining-room. Prudence 
was more Uvely than usual; she laughed with 
such energy that Lady Sophia on her way to the 
peach-house put her head in at the door, if not to 
take her share in the joke, at least to see what all 
the noise could possibly be about. The girls rose 
as she appeared to greet the visitors. 

"Good morning, Maria, my dear. How very 
active of you all to walk over on such a hot day. 
I cannot conceive how you do it. I am just going 
to inspect the peaches, and if I get down to the 
village to read a portion of Scripture to old Abigail 
Bifien, that will be as much as I shall have strength 
to do." 
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"But, Lady Sophia," put in Louisa, "it is 
difierent for us ; we don't mind walking at all : we 
are quite accustomed to it; we walk as much 
as ride.'* 

"Yes, my dear, I know, and so do Deborah 
and Prudence, but I can't say but what I think 
it is a mighty bad habit. Deborah's grandmother 
would have swooned at the notion. But then 
girls could not walk through mud, stones, and 
what not in those days, for they wore such delicate 
kid shoes that they would have been cut to pieces. 
Let me look at your boots, Maria. Yes, I thought 
so I Those are just the sort of boots that Prudence 
wears. But of course with Prue's feet it does not 
much matter what she puts on. They have already 
stopped her from getting two offers, I know that 
for a certainty." 

For a moment Prue's eyebrows lifted, and 
although she laughed she blushed to the roots of 
her hair. The others could hardly restrain a 
titter. 

" If you are going to inspect the peaches don't 
let our feet detain you, mamma," put in Deborah 
drily. 

Lady Sophia did not notice the impertinence; 
she was anxious to smooth down any rift left by 
the events of the last few da}^. " My dear," she 
repUed, " I think feet very well wortii attention. 
Show me your foot and I will tell you what you 
are! You know what Dr. Johnson said about 
that poor Miss Smnmer whom everybody thought 
so handsome and genteel, ' Don't Uke her, ma'am. 
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she's flat-footed I * After that no one could talk 
to her without longing to see her instep." 

Deborah leant back wearily. Evidently her 
mother had recovered from her vapours. A lecture 
was inmiinent. Sophia Tilbury-Hiipps took some 
more cake. 

" Let me see what your feet are like, Louisa ? ** 
continued Lady Sophia. " Stand up for a moment. 
Ah I Well, they are not so bad as Maria's, and I 
rather admire those purple boots laced with red. 
But the feet need discipline. I can see that. Feet, 
my dears, require the greatest restrictions; once 
let them have their own way and they wiU know 
no bounds." 

As Lady Sophia lifted her hands to emphasise 
this statement, a small bag attached by a chain to 
her wrist fell to the groimd, scattering its contents 
over the carpet. All the girls sprang to gather 
up the various small articles, and Deborah, being 
nearest to her mother, stooped for the bag itself. 
As she did so, its gaping mouth disclosed Eustace's 
well-known handwriting on a letter that had evi- 
dently just arrived. She grew hot and cold by 
turns. 

Lady Sophia received her belongings with 
abounding smiles; she was evidently in the best 
of humours. 

"Thank you, my dears, thank you! You are 
most poHte." 

As she swept them into her bag Deborah puUed 
her sleeve. " Mamma," she whispered, " I could not 
help seeing. You have had a letter from Eustace." 
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" Yes," Lady Sophia spoke in a low voice. " He 
is coming home to-morrow. All is well." 

" Is there nothing else ? Sir Miles " 

*^Hush, my dear, you must not be oveifaeard. 
Eustace only says * All is well ! ' Pray contrdi 
yourself." Lady Sophia turned away, leaving 
Deborah frigid by the table. 

The room swam round her. The grouped girls 
seemed like figures oa some far-ofi tapestiy. ^' AU 
is well." In her fevered anxiety she racked the 
words for a meaning. Had the duel been fought 
with swords or pistols ? Had they fired their 
pistols in the air ? Impossible I Eustace had 
been too serious. Well! What did the word 
mean ? What was success in a duel ? Gradually 
the mists cleared and a foint buzz of indistinguish- 
able words fell upon her ear. By degrees she 
heard her mother's voice distinctly bidding them 
all good-bye. 

"Now remember, my dears, what I told you 
about your feet. If you want to many well, keep 
a sedate foot ; it is more important than a modest 
ear, it is the most important thing in the world. 
My cousin. Lady Betty Delaville, who is coming 
to-morrow, will tell you that." 

The young ladies sounded their good-byes in 
chorus, and after the door had closed upon her 
ladyship, moved to collect their own scarves and 
gloves preparatory to making their departure. 
Maria's adieux were most affectionate. Positively 
dear Deborah must come over one morning as 
soon as possible 1 
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Sophia, Louisa, Fanny, and Angelina were dying 
to hear who the bridesmaids were to be — ^Deborah 
would have to settle that and let them know I 
Good-bye I It had been such an enchanting 
morning ! Good-bye and good-bye I 

They fluttered down the drive, laughing and 
waving their scarves and parasols to Prue and 
Deborah in a last farewell ; and for some time after 
they had passed out into the high road, the sound of 
their voices was wafted back on the summer air 
to the two silent girls inside the gates. 



XII 
THE SIXTH DAY 



Lady Betty Delaville did not like dust and she 
did not like glare. She had therefore expressed 
her opinion of the Edgware Road in no measured 
terms to Marshall, the maid, who sat beside her 
during her journey to Wrington, and for so good- 
natured a person it was emphatic. However, her 
annoyances were forgotten when the coach turned 
into the drive leading to the Hall and Lady Sophia, 
with Deb and Prue in cool muslins, appeared in 
the doorway. The two men servants, formidable 
with their pistols, dismounted, and Marshall rum- 
maged inside the coach for numberless small parcels, 
including a bird-cage. 

Lady Betty enfolded the family in a capacious 
embrace, but her first words were for Deborah. 

" Fie, Miss," cried she. " To be responsible for 
such gossip I La I " 

She stopped the eager question on the girl's 
lips by a quick kiss. 

" Come into the blue parlour, Betty," interposed 
Lady Sophia, leading the way. She spread a seat 
for her friend. " You look tired to death." 

" I am not tired, I am choked by the dust : it 
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has settled in every wrinkle. Confess, girls, that 
you have never seen such an old quiz ! " 

Prue's civil answer was checked on her Ups by a 
sudden exclamation as Lady Betty stooped to 
pick up a King Charles spaniel that pawed her 
robe. 

" Ah, Venus, dear angel ! " she cried, " have 
you fdlowed me in here — and Mars too ! Deb, 
child, fetch Mars for me, he is so disconsolate over 
there by the door." 

She stroked Venus's silky locks as she spoke, 
and Mars found himself a seat in the folds of her 
gown. " Sit up now and charm the company," 
she continued, still toying with the creature in 
her arms, " and don't, I implore you, twist your 
ears inside out. Little dogs' ears are meant to 
droop becomingly." 

Deborah sUd round to Lady Betty's elbow. 

" What gossip, dear Lady Betty ? " she whispered 
imploringly ; there was a pain at her heart. 

But Lady Betty did not reply, for Mars had 
changed his position ; she picked him up and 
looked earnestly into his face, 

'' I think, Deborah, dear, that Mars needs a little 
milk and water, his nose looks white and is very 
hot. If you would be so complaisant as to get 
some, my sweet child, you would be doing a real 
act of mercy. A cup of milk and water in the. 
desert you know — ^not that Wrington is the desert 
— far from it! But the journey here was most 
trying to Mars. His heart fluttered terribly on 
the way, dear sweet ! Almost anything makes 

K 
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Mars* heart flutter — and really the heat I Do you 
not find this heat intolerable, Sophia ? " 

" Quite intolerable I " replied Lady Sophia. " I 
was in a perpetual faint until yesterday morning." 

"Dear, dear I How alarming I You should 
leave Wrington for a time. Have you consulted 
your physician ? " 

" There is Uttle that a ph3^ician can do for me." 
As Lady Sophia spoke her glance rested on Deborah, 
who in her opinion had not shown sufficient joy 
over her brother's safety. "Did you not hear 
Lady Betty ask for milk and water for the dog ? " 
she said sharply. " Go and fetch it at once ! 
Oh Lord, Betty, in this weather one needs con- 
versation of the utmost refinement. I can assure 
you that a vulgar sentiment is sufficient to give 
me nettle-rash. You Uttle know all that I have 
been subject to I " 

"The temperature is certainly trying to every- 
body," said Prudence calmly. " Poor Deborah is 
really ill. She has not closed her eyes all night." 

" Dear ! Dear ! " Beyond that remark Lady 
Betty did not evince any interest in the alarming 
s3miptoms that seemed to be shared alike by the 
whole family. She fondled the spaniel in her lap, 
and every now and then looked round with a glance 
that included everybody in its genial S3nnpathy. 
Lady Sophia was becoming confidential, when a 
piercing shriek from the hall made her start ner- 
vously and clasp her hands to her heart. 

"Go to Hell! Go to Hell! Go to Hell!" 

" Mercy on us ! " exclaimed Lady Sophia, shudder- 
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ing, " how very dreadful I What terrifymg utter- 
ances I " Then the explanation dawned upon her. 
"Oh, Betty," she exclaimed reproachfully, "you 
surely cannot be so heartless as to have brought 
Paquita into the house with my nerves in this 
condition ! " 

For a moment Lady Betty looked disconcerted : 
there was a distinct note of distress in her tone as 
she repUed. 

" I am sorry if she disturbs you, my dear Sophia. 
As a rule she is quite genteel. It is owing to the 
great heat that she uses bad language to-day. 
Paquita is so quick, you know — dear bird ! — ^you 
cannot conceive all that she has picked up from 
the sailors on board ship. Some of her sayings 
are most extraordinary. I am gradually pointing 
out to her, however — Ah, here is the milkl 
Now Mars, sweetest " 

A slight pause enabled Deborah to throw in an 
anxious word. 

" Lady Betty, you said a moment ago——" 

" My dear Deborah, pray do not speak to me 
when I feel that Mars' Ufe hangs in the balance. 
When he has finished his milk you will find me 
all attention." 

Clasping her hands until the nails made deep 
marks upon her knuckles Deborah forced herself 
to sit silent, while Mars lapped up dollops of milk, 
sprinkling the rest Uberally about the floor and 
furniture. 

" You see, Sophia," Lady Betty went on, when 
her favourite had consumed more than half the 
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bowl. " Paquita*s food has been rather too heat- 
ing of late, and I was so terribly afraid of dysentery. 
There, my sweet Mars, just a little dwoppee — 
dwoppee more — No ? — I didn't dare leave her be- 
hind me. There is no one in the house except my- 
self who has the courage to give Paquita a pill, 
she has such a strong beak — dear brave thing I Do 
you know that I have taught her to say * A-men * 
quite nicely.*' 

" Damn your eyes ! Damn your eyes I Damn 
your eyes ! A-men," screamed Paquita from the 
hall. 

" I think, Betty, I will leave your entertainment 
to the care of the girls for a few minutes," said 
Lady Sophia faintly ; " that noise affects my head 
vastly. It is the hour, too, for my potion, so that 
I shall not come down again until dinner-time. 
The girls will tell you all our news, and I trust 
that you will not be too disturbed by it." 

" Go to Hell ! " interposed Paquita. 

" My dear Sophia," cried Lady Betty, showing 
no signs of being disturbed by anything, "pray 
don't trouble about me. Don't come down to 
dinner if you are disinclined — I shall not miss you 
in the least. I am going to settle the dogs first of 
all, and then I have a hundred questions to ask 
Miss Deb here, who by the way has become quite 
notorious since the morning. Deb, child, what do 
you think of my new jersey jacket ? " 

Lady Betty stood up, having with diflftculty 
persuaded Venus to rest quietly on a cushion. 
She displayed a bountiful figure in a lilac jacket, 
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mnslin skirt, and straw-coloured shoes. On her 
head there was a Grecian bonnet of twisted straw. 

" I think that a worked border is very pretty 
on a jacket," faltered Deborah, feeling the effort 
of stifling her impatience for one moment to be 
as great as though she were giving up for ever 
this news she so longed for. She might as well look 
to Venus for help, who was curled up quietly upon 
the most comfortable chair in the room, as to 
Lady Betty. 

" And blue gloves ? Do you think blue gloves 
elegant, Deborah ? " 

" I know so Uttle about the fashions, Lady 
Betty,** repUed the girl wearily. " Maria Fro- 
bisher showed me a model in La Belle AssembUe 
the other day that had blue gloves. Still it is 
very little use asking my opinion — I am so buried 
in the country, how should I know what people 
wear in the town ? " 

"Tut, tut, child, blue gloves don't merit such 
a display of feeling as all that ! By the way, I 
have brought you the new niunber of The Female 
Metiior : it was published yesterday. I like it 
better than The Ladies' Monthly Museum — ^it is 
so severe upon Hterary women." 

The Ladies^ Monthly Museum I That was pub- 
lished also on the first day of the month. For a 
swift second Deborah wondered if her name were 
included in the answers to correspondents. She 
might as well turn to her romance as to anything 
else in order to get away from her misery. After 
this week — and this was Saturday — the tide of 
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events would have ebbed, leaving her still alive, but 
stranded with her burning memories. Then her heart 
»note her for thinking of herself at all. Humphrey 
was on his way to London to achieve a hopeless 
task — ^what career was open to a beggar ? And 
Miles ? Her imagination was ruthless. Miles was 
lying in some field outside the city, dead — ^by the 
orders of Deborah Carey. For a moment she felt 
stifled and longed to scream. But when she spoke 
it was in a voice well under control. 

" Lady Betty," she began. 

Again she was interrupted. 

" My dear, if you will fetch me my reticule I 
think I can find the magazine, although for the 
moment I cannot imagine where I have put it." 

"I will get it, Lady Betty," cried Prudence, 
jumping up. " You sit still, Deborah ; you are 
not fit to move an inch." 

" Dear, dear, isn't she I " cried Lady Betty in 
surprise. " You are too young to have the 
megrims, my dear — ^wait until you are married 
and have discarded your illusions. Can't you 
find it. Prudence ? Ah well, never mind. There 
wasn't much in it beyond some amazing rude 
repUes to young women who wish to be considered 
Uterary. Come upstairs, girls. I want you to look 
at my new things — I dare swear Marshall has un- 
packed them by this time." 

Lady Betty wound her arm round Deb's waist, 
but Prue laughingly declined the invitation, and 
went off to find Birkett in the still-room. 

Marshall had unpacked energetically, for by the 
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time that they reached it Lady Betty's robes were 
lying about her room on every available piece of 
furniture. A turban of crimson velvet lay upon 
the floor, while a village hat and a black net 
mantilla hung over the bed-rail. 

" You may go, Marshall," said Lady Betty, look- 
ing lovingly at the chaos that surroimded her. 
"I want Miss Carey to see my new dresses. I 
am sure that she will be kind enough to put them 
away for me.*' 

Marshall looked doubtfully at Deborah's white 
muslin frock. She was not convinced that so 
simple a yoimg lady would realise the import- 
ance of Lady Betty's robes, or the reverence with 
which they should be handled. 

"Begging your pardon, Miss," she said, as she 
passed out, " that ostrich feather needs a drawer 
to itself." 

When the door closed, Deborah, unable longer 
to keep up appearances, turned suddenly and 
roughly on Lady Betty. 

" How can you be so cruel as to keep me wait- 
ing all this time ? — If you only knew what I am 
suffering I " 

" My love ! " cried out the sympathetic lady. 
" What is it ? What can I do ? Have you flutter- 
ings ? Are you ill ? Why did you not mention 
it before ? " 

"Mention it!" Deborah flamed at her. "I 
have done nothing but mention it. What is this 
gossip ? " 

"Oh, the gossip! — Well, I don't even know 
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that it is true. Lord Oakley is finely put out 
though. They say that Sir Miles has ruined him, 
poor man ! " 

" Lord Oakley ! Who is Lord Oakley ? What 
has Lord Oakley to do with it ? You said that 
the gossip was about me." 

" So it is in a way. If you and Sir Miles hadn't 
fallen out he wouldn't have broken Oakley's bank 
at Brooks's, would he ? Stick beat dog, dog 
bite pig, you know." Lady Betty laughed at her 
own penetration. But the girl showed no dis- 
position to be amused. 

" Is that your news ? " she answered. " Well, 
I don't see how it affects me. Unless Sir Miles 
has been talking a great deal nobody knows what 
passed between us." 

Two waves of emotion met in a whirlpool as 
Deborah pondered Lady Betty's news. Her im- 
agination had led her to absurd lengths, and in 
the reaction she hardened her heart. The night 
that had brought her hopeless grief had been 
passed by Sir Miles more profitably at the gaming 
tables. 

" What did he win ? " she asked at length in a 
cold voice. 

" Twenty thousand potmds. Every one is talk- 
ing of it." 

" Twenty thousand potmds ! " The words fell 
upon her ear with a shock. He could pay off the 
mortgage on Broome Hall now and be quit of the 
whole Carey family. What luck ! What luck I 
He must be delirious with joy ! 
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"Twenty thousand pounds is a large sum," 
she repeated out loud. 

" Yes, indeed, an enormous sum for one sitting I 
The thought of it carries one back into the old 
days when I was a Uttle girl. What a pity it was 
that he couldn't keep it ! You know he lost it all 
afterwards." 

" What I " Deborah almost shouted. 

" My dear, he flung it to the winds that same 
night!" 

" Lost it ? " The girl's eyes were wide open. 
" Lost it, Lady Betty ? Oh, you are torturing 
me! Why don't you begin at the beginning of 
the story ? " 

" Bless the child, that is just what I am doing. 
You want me to begin at the end ! Now what more 
can I tell you ? " 

" How — ^where did he lose it ? " Deborah 
questioned. 

" At some low gaming-house, I fancy. The story 
goes that he left Brooks' with ^cUU. Improvident, 
ungrateful young man ! The gifts of Heaven fall 
at his feet, and what does he do but fling them back 
in its teeth." 

" Lost it all I " cried the girl incredulously. 
" Lost twenty thousand potmds ! " 

Deb need not have been jealous of this brief 
stroke of luck. She was still to prove his evil 
genius. Ah, if she could only undo the events 
of the past week I If she could only — a com- 
paratively reasonable desire — ^ask forgiveness for 
all that she had brought upon him 1 If she could 
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do that, she thought her heart might beat more 
lightly. 

Lady Betty broke into her reverie. 

"It's a queer history from begimung to end," 
she remarked. "What on earth did you say to 
the young man to make him go of! like that ? " 

Deborah shook her head. 

" I don't know. Oh yes, I do know, but I 
don't want to explain." 

" I never heard of anjrthing so annoying," Lady 
Betty continued, as if thinking aloud and heedless 
of Deborah's remark. " If you had been hump- 
backed or repulsively ugly now I could have under- 
stood it. But you are pretty well as girls go— I 
mean you are nothing out of tiie common." 

"I know," said Deborah sadly; "I— I don't 
fancy that he thought me hump-backed. I could 
not quite make out what he did think. He be- 
haved very strangely. If he had only liked me 
it would have been all right. Perhaps he is in 
love with somebody else." 

" Ah I " Lady Betty was sympathetic on the 
instant. " I don't thiiJk that there is anything in 
the world more irritating to a woman than to dis- 
cover a tiresome thing like that — suddenly, you 
know." 

" I didn't discover an5^hing," rejoined Deborah 
quickly. " It was only an idea of my own, and 
after he had gone I did not think it possible. In 
spite of his odd behaviour he — ^he " .^ 

" Well what ? " urged Lady Betty impatiently. 

" Didn't seem disinclined to me." 
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But Lady Betty shook her head. 

**Ah, my child, it is siire to be trae — ^it always 
is. If he didn't make love to you, my dear, when 
he had the opportimity you may be pretty certain 
that he is making love to somebody else — ^married 
or single,** she concluded, " that's the way with 
men." She himg a purple pelisse up in the ward- 
robe. " Upon my word it is abominable I There 
is every reason why you and he should have hit 
it off." 

" Is there — now ? " Deborah's voice took a tone 
of sarcasm. 

"Well, of course he is not the eUgible young 
man that he was yesterday evening, although he is 
still eligible enough 1 " 

** He is exactly the same person as he was before 
he broke Lord Oakley's bank, to my mind." 

" Possibly, but he wouldn't be to your eye. I 
hear that he is lamed for Ufe." 

Deborah drew a deep breath. 

" Then there was a duel," she gasped. 

" Of course ; what did you expect ? " 

" And Sir Miles ? " 

" Was shot in the thigh ! " 

Lady Betty's voice came to Deb from a long 
way off, but although she could not reply she 
grasped the meaning of her words. 

" He fell at the first fire, and they say the bullet 
can't be extracted. Anyhow, Sir Miles is laid up 
now, and for a good while to come, in fact he may 
not recover at all. Oh, my dear Deborah," 
Lady Betty's voice suddenly became animated, 
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" where can Venus be ? Did we leave her down- 
stairs ? Mars is l3dng on my festooned silk, but 
I cannot see Venus anywhere.** 

Faint and sick Deborah felt that she must burst 
out into uproarious laughter. Every gentle feeling 
in her heart hardened to bitterness, not towards 
Miles now, there was only tenderness for him, 
but towards her pastors and masters, those to 
whom she must be hiunble and reverent — ^her 
betters. 

"No wonder he is still eligible 1 A man with 
one foot — or thigh is it ? — in the grave, and a large 
estate ! If only mamma knew 1 '* she laughed 
harshly. 

Lady Betty turned, surprised at the bitter ring 
in her voice. 

" My dear, I think you are talking nonsense 
now. I don't know what you could expect your 
mamma to do under the circumstances 1 Of course 
if Sir Miles threw you over after a quarrel you 
must have known what the result would be. Yom: 
family could not possibly let such an insult pass." 
She felt irritated with Deborah, for the girl, she 
held, must understand that Lady Sophia had 
done the best thing possible for her, and Lady 
Betty more than suspected that Deborah had 
been the entire cause of the young man's delin- 
quency. Possibly, vanity was at the root of it, 
young girls liked to be talked about ; but what- 
ever the motive, her present behaviom: seemed in- 
excusable. "To be the object of a^iuel at any 
time is a poor sort of ambition, my dear Deb,'* 
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she said shortly. "And in this dud the circum- 
stances are the reverse of flattering to the lady. 
You naay find yourself rather notorious than famous 
when you come to town! — Gracious mercy, what 
has happened to the child I Don't cry Uke that I 
I had to scold you a Uttle for your want of sensi- 
biUty." 

Deborah had fallen back on a chair by the bed 
and was hiding her face among Lady Betty's cool 
pillows, while her shoulders were shaken by quick 
sobs. 

" I — I can't help it," she gasped out. ** Crying, 
I mean — ^it's a — a habit I've sUpped into. You 
mustn't mind — be angry. I haven't cried yet 
to-day." 

** Bless me I Have you made a vow to cry every 
day of the week then ? What on earth are you 
talking about ? " 

" I mean, I mean that Ufe is kilUng me — things 
—events — ^happenings — I have borne them for six 
days now and it's torture ! Oh, Lady Betty, what 
shall I do? What shaU I do ? " 

Lady Betty was moved to quick sympathy: 
the tears shone in her own eyes. She b^an to 
guess, to perceive rather, what was only too 
evident. 

" Poor little child I Poor Deb I You loye this 
man. There I There ! Child, don't cry ! " 

Deborah did not contradict her. That she did 
love Miles she had proved to herself abundantly. 
Lady Betty 4ad hit upon the truth — marvellous 
{>enetration I 
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*' I am so unhappy," she sobbed. 

Lady Betty sat down upon the bed and Ufted 
the gill's hot, tear-stained tace on to her bosom. 

"My dear, you are eighteen and you are in 
love. Naturally you are convinced that no woman 
has ever suffered as you suffer. Take my word for 
it, Uttle Deb, your next affair will not strike so 
haixi." 

Deborah raised her head angrily, but Lady Betty 
stroked the tear-stained cheek. 

" You want to go away because you think that 
I don't understand. My child, my heart is sore 
for you." 

** Then why do you laugh at me ? Why do 
you talk like that about a next affair ? Oh, Lady 
Betty, do you think I could ever ever ever love 
anybody eke ? " 

Lady Betty gave a Uttle exclamation, some- 
thing between a laugh and a sigh. 

** How many times have you seen this young 
man, Deborah ? " 

The answer came reluctantly. " Twice, but the 
second time was " 

" And you are going to love him for ever ! " 

" I have known him all my life, Lady Betty." 

'* Lord I How old were you when he went 
away ? " 

" Ten." The word was hardly audible. 

Lady Betty laughed. 

" But I could never love any one else," repeated 
the girl stubbornly. " Never ! " 

" Deborah," said her preceptor quietly, *' women 
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are as alike as peas. You are repeating words 
millions of years old." 

" I dare say, but " 

Again Lady Betty stopped her. "And so was 
I," she went on. " My words are as old as yours 
— and as true." 

**Ah," cried the girl, "you spoil it so! You 
make all the beauty of it shrivel up." 

"At the same time I tell you for your comfort 
that this misery will spend itself." A smile 
hovered round Lady Betty's pretty mouth. " Your 
next lover " 

The girl tore herself away from the friendly arms. 

" Oh, you are horrible ! How dare you talk to 
me like that ? If I thought such dreadful things 
I would go out and kill myself 1 I would! I 
would ! And you seemed to be my friend 1 " 

Lady Betty smoothed the dishevelled hair. 

"There, there, I am a shocking old tease, and 
I brought that tirade down upon myself. My 
dear, I should have wept buckets for you twenty 
years ago, but now I know all the complaints of 
youth — measles, whooping cough, and the rest, 
too well. What I wanted to explain was that 
once over they never return, or if they do the form 
is so mitigated as to be almost unrecognisable ; 
also, Deborah, one is no better for escaping with 
a single attack." 

" But, Lady Betty—" began Deb. 

"Tut, child, no more! It is dinner time and 
we are a pair of gossips ! Why, Deborah sweetest, 
you are plain enough just now to frighten away 
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a score of beatix! Get up and wash your face, 
my dear. We will see what can be done to arrange 
things, and patch up the gentleman at all events." 

Deborah lifted her head and looked Lady Betty 
between the eyes. Then she grasped her arm 
desperatdy. 

" Lady Betty, I don't agree with you. I know 
somehow that you are wrong, but you are very 
good to me and I am grateful. Dear Lady Betty, 
be my friend — ^help me — I want help so much — 
Promise ! Promise I " She spoke passionately and 
tightened her grasp as she went on. 

But Lady Betty shrank away from her touch. 
Deborah stood repulsed. " You are not angry 
with me ? " she asked. Lady Betty burst out 
laughing. 

" No, no, I am not angry, only vaccinated ! 
Just see what I bear for you. Deb dear, it is only 
countrified Misses who catch one by the arm at 
the present moment. There, child, of course I will 
be your friend, only for goodness sake wash the 
red out of your eyes and into your white cheeks 
and Ups! Mind, no more tears this evening! 
Kiss me, child I *' 

Lady Betty drew Deb towards her affectionately 
and kissed her on the Ups. 

"There, now that is a compact between Ex- 
perience and Inexperience." 

"Yes, dear Lady Betty." Then a faint smile 
flickered over Deb's face. " Only — only I am Ex- 
perience, please ! You know nothing — at all — 
about it ! " 
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Lady Betty broke into a jolly laugh. "Oh, 
these Misses," she cried. " I suppose they taught 
their grandmothers since the world began I Well, 
then, Madam Experience, will it please you to ring 
the bell for Marshall to dress me. Oh — and if 
you should meet her as she comes upstairs tell her 
to bring Venus; I never can dress without that 
darling in the room." 



r 



XIII 

THE SEVENTH DAY 

The sound of church bells mixed itself with a 
hundred summer murmurs. Bees, carrying their 
weight of red and yellow pollen in their secret laden 
honey-bags, hummed ecstatically as they crept 
from flower to flower, while the shouts of countless 
myriads of injects blended with that scarcely 
heard vibration that makes the groundwork of a 
summer day's Te Deum. Sights, scents, and 
sounds flung themselves out to meet the sun. 
Peacocks rufiled upon the terrace with spread 
tails burnished in the heat, while doves in the 
great elms preened their dehcate wings, cooing to 
each other incessantly, " Love — ^love — ^love I Love — 
love — ^love ! " And over all there hung the bene- 
diction of the bells. 

The note of peace clashed with Deborah's mood 
as she leant from her bedroom window looking 
out on the gracious summer world that mocked 
her by its mere existence. She knew at last what 
had actually taken place in London, for Lady 
Betty's news had been corroborated by Eustace, 
who had returned to Wrington late on Saturday 
night in high spirits and with an increased swagger. 

x6a 
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Sir Miles Courtenay was wounded, but not mortally ; 
Captain Eustace Carey was unhurt. Mr. Carey 
had grasped his son in a mighty handshake, while 
Lady Sophia wept gracefully over his safe return. 

"You have behaved most admirably, dear 
Eustace ! '* she had said, wiping her eyes upon a 
lace handkerchief. " Thank God we shall hear no 
more of this affair I " 

How clearly Deborah called up the scene, and 
the sudden hopes that had sprung to birth at her 
brother's news. Miles was woimded, but not 
mortally ; it would all end well even yet ; he had 
youth and health to aid him, recovery could not 
be far off. 

But her confidence had not lasted her until the 
morning. All her old fears, held away for some 
hours by the news, had come back with the first 
streak of Ught, crowding in upon her once more. 
Miles was wounded. Miles was in poverty, and it 
was her fault. In desperation she had tried to 
justify herself. What had she done? Nothing 
that from one point of view she could not vindi- 
cate. She had attempted something rather fine; 
who could have foreseen how it would fail ? And 
yet the very passion of the defence denoted a lost 
cause. Gradually it died away before an over- 
whelming knowledge of the truth. She had been 
in the wrong ; this stood out, an indisputable fact, 
there was no gainsaying it. And it added to her 
pain a thousandfold. 

The bells rang out persistently, and Deborah 
turned reluctantly from probing her own misery; 
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it was growing late. Quickly she straightened out 
her cambric muslin bonnet and wrapped a hand- 
kerchief round her precious tooled morocco prayer- 
book, the fly-leaf of which bore her initials and 
Prue's in a wreath of forget-me-nots. Her book- 
marker was a reminder that she had not yet looked 
at the psalms for the third day. She ran her eye 
down the page. 

Lard, who ^hall dwell upon thy tabernacle; or who shall rest 
upon thy holy htUf 

, . , He that setteth not by himself but is lowly in his own 
eyes. 

Lowly! The girl paused. The word shot into 
her consciousness. Her pride, her self-will — her 
foolish, headstrong, overwhelming self-will— had 
been the fetish to which she had dared to sacrifice 
the man she loved. Lowly ! She shut the book, 
but the word stuck Uke a burr. Yesterday she 
had been horribly anxious, nay imspeakably miser- 
able about Miles, but although she had reproached 
herself she had tried to think of the duel as in- 
evitable, or else as having been brought about by 
the folly of Eustace and of her father. This morn- 
ing it had taken on a different aspect. All was 
changed ; she — Deborah Carey — ^was alone re- 
sponsible for what had happened. The knowledge 
hit her like a blow between the eyes. She shut 
the book quickly, glancing round as though fearful 
that others besides herself were peering into her 
heart*s blackness. Without looking behind her, she 
crossed the room and went out into the corridor. 

The noise in the hall was deafening. Lady 
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Betty bade never-ending adienx to Mars, Venus, 
and Paquita before stepping into the chariot 
which waited to escort her with due ceremony 
to the house of the Lord. Lady Sophia and Miss 
Birkett accompanied her, while Mr. Carey and 
Eustace and the two girls took the short cut across 
the fields. 

" Rim along with you, child,'* said her father, 
as Deborah came downstairs. "And, bless my 
soul, don*t look so glum ! You'll give old Butter- 
worth a toothache, if he catches sight of you over 
Thacker's head." 

Mr. Carey spoke good-temperedly, for his anger 
over the fsdlure of his scheme was exhausted, and 
he was not one to cherish vain regrets. Besides, 
Eustace had pleased him : the honour of the 
Careys had been vindicated. 

As the girls turned on to the beaten track, 
clover and sorrel brushed their white gowns, and 
here and there a poppy beckoned to them from 
a sea of green. The servants walked demurely 
in front — Molly, Deborah's own maid, in best 
cap and kerchief; old Anthony^ the butler, in 
new ribbons. A group of vUlagers and farm 
labourers awaited the arrival of the Squire's party 
in the churchyard. Afterwards they were willing 
to turn into the back seats to dumber through 
Mr. Butterworth's learned discourse, but not 
before they had gaped their fill at the fine 
dresses of the gentry; indeed Mr. Butterworth 
would hardly expect them to enter their seats 
while the Wrington Park pew remained imoccupied. 
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Old Sir John Courtenay had delayed divine ser- 
vice an hour, even two hours in the old days, and 
had chuckled with delight at Mr. Butterworth's 
consternation. 

When the gingerbread chariot had come and 
gone, Lady Betty, armed with her white satin 
spangled fan and vinaigrette, sauntered up the 
aisle to her place in the great square pew, which 
was imlocked with many creaks and groans. She 
conversed cheerfully in audible whispers all the 
time. 

" Have you not brought a vinaigrette, my dear 
Sophia ? No I What, not on a hot summer's 
day, with a churchyard immediately outside! 
How indiscreet." She seated herself comfortably, 
kicking two stools into positions with her red 
shoes. "A churchyard contains most deleterious 
gases, there can be no doubt at all about that I 
Why, a rat once got under the boards of St. 
George's, Hanover Square, and really — you needn't 
laugh. Captain Eustace, what I am telling is an 
absolute fact, and — Bless us and save us, Mr. 
Carey, what is happening ? " 

It was only the red-doaked charity girls thump- 
ing to their places like a stalwart regiment of 
soldiers, but short-sighted Lady Betty had to be 
assured many times that it was really not the 
militia before she was sufficiently calm to continue 
her anecdote. Deborah and Prudence followed on 
the heels of Hannah More's maidens — Deb looking 
straight in front of her, but Prudence curtseying 
gaily from right to left, as she caught the eye of 
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an acquaintance or acknowledged the respectful 
bob of some village matron. Lady Betty nodded 
to them smiling, as Mr. Carey once more imdid 
the door of the pew. 

** La, Deborah, how the birds chatter ! " she 
remarked pleasantly, by way of greeting, at the 
same time looking up into the roof of the chiurch, 
which contained several nests. " I hope to good- 
ness they won't go making their nasty droppings 
on my red tiurban." 

"Mr. Butterworth is always going to have the 
roof cleared of nests," said Deborah, as she slipped 
into her place ; " but he cannot find it in his heart 
to turn out the birds, poor things ! They have 
Uved there all his Ufe, and some people say that if 
the nests were cleared the roof would fall in." 

She repUed to Lady Betty's remark with com- 
posure, although all the time she was fighting this 
new misery — this new aspect of her trouble. The 
world buzzed about her ; she sat alone soUtary, 
nursing her remorse. 

" Butterworth's late I " exclaimed Mr. Carey 
suddenly. *' It's disgraceful to keep us all here 
waiting while he is having his glass of port in the 
vestry. Ah, here he comes I " 

The congregation gradually subsided as Mr. 
Thacker, the clerk, followed closely by a venerable 
old clergyman in wig and surpUce, walked in and 
took his place. 

Morning prayer in Wrington Church was an 
affair of some length, for Mr. Butterworth was 
very old ; he paused to snuff frequently, lost his 
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place, and had to be gently reminded by Thacker 
of prayers or notices that had been forgotten. 
During the psalms some few of the more pmictilious 
of the worshippers stood up and followed the clerk 
in the alternate verses, the rest lolled back in their 
high pews and discoursed in undertones. In- 
deed the buzzing of the conversation which con- 
tinued all the time, the waving of fans, and above 
all the loud humming of Mr. Carey, who had be- 
come possessed by the air of " Pretty P^ of 
Derby, O I " so distracted the poor rector that he 
paused more than once in his sermon, and finally 
read points five and six of the discourse twice over. 

" Sin," he said in his quavering voice, " is pride ; 
pride is self-will. Be assured," he continued, be- 
ginning one of his long quotations, " he that hdpeth 
a man to his own will helpeth him to the worst 
that he can." 

Deb moved imcomf ortably ; in her pre-occupation 
these were the first words of the sermon that she 
had heard, and these also struck at her sore heart. 
Yes, yes, she had done wrong, she had thought of 
nothing but her blind self-will, but siurely — surely 
she could undo it ? Surely — surely she could 
help Miles Courtenay — make up to him in some 
way, no matter how humihating to herself, for the 
dreadful task she had imposed upon him. The 
old cracked voice again reached her ear. 

"For a man's highest good would be, and truly 
is, that he should not seek himself, nor his own 
things, nor his own end in any respect, either in 
things spiritual or in things natural." 
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Something in this ideal of self-abnegation evi- 
dently appealed to Lady Betty. Shutting her fan 
with a snap, she applauded loudly. Mr. Carey's 
disgust was intense, he stopped short in a phase 
of " Pretty Peg " and remonstrated. 

" For God's sake, Lady Betty, don't make such 
a rumpus. Don't you see that the Broome house- 
hold is a-staring at you ? " 

" The Broome household ! Well, upon my word ! 
Am I to hold my tongue for a set of stable-boys ? " 
She ^poke in an excited whisper. " Are the gentry 
to have no rights ? Take care, Mr. Carey ; you 
may go too far in reprimanding a woman of the 
world." 

Unprepared for her swift retaUation, Mr. Carey, 
who was a lost man without his oaths, could make 
no reply. He looked sheepish, and after some 
hesitation stood up, which was the signal for Mr. 
Butterworth hurriedly to give the blessing and 
retire. In Sir John Courtenay's time Mr. Butter- 
worth had considered himself fortimate, for the 
old squire had been a heavy sleeper, and according 
to his nap, so had been the length of the parson's 
homily. To-day he considered he had been robbed 
of points eight, nine, and ten, and wore an ag« 
grieved air in consequence. 

Lady Betty did not recover her equanimity 
imtil some time after dinner, when the pretty airs 
of Venus and the valour of Paquita, who had bitten 
Miss Birkett's finger to the bone, so enchanted 
her that she felt charitably towards the whole 
world, including even an imderbred farmer like Mr. 
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Carey. She laughed and joked continually, flirted 
desperately with Eustace, as being in her opinion 
the only gentleman of the party, and after supper 
had been cleared away, and she had recounted as 
many scandals as she could possibly remember, 
she seized her candle and waved an affable good- 
night to everybody. 

To Deborah the day had seemed interminable. 
Overcome by this hitherto tmknown sense of re- 
sponsibility and haunted by the vision, the ever- 
present vision of Miles sick, penniless, and alone, 
she yearned for some manner of expiation. She 
could no longer sit still and bewail her folly, she 
must do something, come what might, to atone 
for it. 

No sooner had she conceived this idea than she 
yearned to put it into action. She paced her bed- 
room just as she had done on the Wednesday 
when the ingenious and disastrous way out of her 
difficulties presented itsdf to her. She flimg open 
her window and looked up passionately to the 
quiet stars. An exulting day had changed to a 
breathless night. Evening primroses held up their 
Ughts to the night-moths, and as one set of beings 
sank to sleep, another sprang to life and action in 
the purple air. Her being thrilled with the force 
of a new resolve. 
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THE SEVENTH DAY (continued) 

Lady Betty was combing Venus for the night 
when there came a timid knock at the door. 

"Hush," she said, Ufting her comb, "what's 
that ? " 

" I heard nothing, my lady." 

" Nonsense, Marshall ! " exclaimed Lady Betty 
impatiently. "There were three distinct raps. I 
heard them as clearly as I can hear Mars moving 
in his basket. I never knew before that the place 
was haimted." 

Marshall turned a startled face to her mistress. 

" Haunted, my lady ! " she exclaimed. 

"Yes, haimted! I never heard that any of 
the Careys walked ; did you, Marshall ? " 

"No, my lady." The maid's voice steadied to 
a contemptuous coldness. " Saving your ladyship's 
presence, I understand that the family is quite a 
new one." Marshall did not approve of the Careys. 

Lady Betty laughed. 

"Not old enough to walk! Upon my word, 
Marshall, you've a deal of wit. Now, shall I go 
to the door or will you ? It is probably a hearse, 
you know, or a woman without a head." 
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** God save us, my lady, don't say such things ! " 

The knock came agam, and with it a small voice 
from the other side of the door. 

" Lady Betty, Lady Betty ! " 

" It's calling me ! " exclaimed Lady Betty, 
sticking her comb into Venus and leaving it there. 
'*If it calls me again, I'm a doomed woman. 
Heavens, Marshall, where is my toupee ? " 

" Here ! Here, your ladyship ! " Marshall picked 
up the arrangement of hair in trembling hanck. 

"That's right," said her mistress. "Fix it, 
please. Now, Marshall, I can meet an3rthing in 
heaven or earth with perfect self-respect, can I 
not ? Come in ! " 

The door opened, admitting Miss Carey in a 
white dressing-gown. 

"Good gracious! Deborah, child, why do you 
roam about the house at this time of night ? You 
shouldn't go pretending to be a phantom knight, 
or a weeping nun, or " 

" But I don't, Lady Betty ! " said Deborah, 
laughing in spite of herself. " I don't in the least 
want to be a weeping mm. I only want you " 

" Well, what do you want me to do ? " 

" To let MarshaU go to bed." 

" I stilldoubt you are not a ghost," said Lady Betty 
suspiciously, "although you look like Deborah. 
Still that is exactly the sort of request that a ghost 
would be likdy to make — send away my woman 
and then murder me." 

Deborah came close and offering a soft cheek, 
" Pinch it. Lady Betty," she said, laughing. 
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But Lady Betty replied with a smart box on the 
ears. 

"That's for waking up respectable old ladies 
in the dead of night ! " 

"But, Lady Betty, I didn't wake you! You 
couldn't have been asleep! You are not un- 
dressed yet." 

" Of course I'm not imdressed, and not likely to 
be. Who's to imdress me, pray, if you send Marshall 
to bed ? " 

" I thought I might," said Deborah demurely. 

"You!" Lady Betty laughed again. "Marshall, 
you may go." 

" If your ladyship wants me," said Marshall, 
with an acid smdle, " I shall be ready to answer 
the bell at any moment." 

" I shan't want you ! Go to bed ! " 

Marshall snuffed the candles officiously. 

" I only thought, my lady, that as Miss Carey 
put away 3^ur ladyship's clothes yesterday " 

" She didn't put them away," said Lady Betty, 
" she left them on the floor. You shouldn't thiijc. 
Hold your tongue. Go to bed." 

"Yes, my lady." 

Deborah watched Lady Betty's confidante, as 
she left the room with an exceedingly bad grace. 
When the door closed the girl turned impulsively 
to her new friend. 

" Lady Betty, I do want to be good." 

"Gracious mercy, Deborah, have you come to 
tell me that at midnight ? Has Mr. Butterworth 
achieved a conversion ? " 
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"Ah, but I want you to hdp me — ^and you 
promised, you know ! ** 

" Promised ! I ! — Oh, my dear, I never made 
anybody good in my life ! " 

Deborah knelt on the ground by Lady Betty's 
side, and leaning her arms in her lap she looked up 
at her with large serious eyes. 

" Lady Betty, I want to find Sir Miles. I want 
to tell him that it was all my fault. I made him 
jilt me." 

" What ! " Lady Betty stared. Here at least 
was something beyond her experience. " You made 
him jilt " 

" Jilt me. Yes, I told him to go." 

" But, but — oh, you are raving ! What on earth 
did you do that for ? " 

Bit by bit the story came out. Deborah told it 
from the beginning quite simply and without any 
overstatements. When she had finished, Lady 
Betty lay back in her chair and folded her arms. 

" Well," she said, " I am glad that you know 
your own mind at last. But I don't quite see 
what being good, as you call it, has got to do with 
the matter." 

Deborah looked a little surprised. 

"Surely, Lady Betty, if I have been the cause 
of suffering to anybody, I ought to try and do 
what I can to make up for it ? " 

Lady Betty's eyes twinkled as she leaned back 
in her chair looking at the eager girl. 

" What can you do ? " 

" I can go to Sir Miles. If he is sick, I can 
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nurse him. If he is in want of money, I can give 
him all that I have." 

" Dear, dear ! " cried Lady Betty, Ufting her 
hands in mock admiration. "What virtue! 
What miraculous self-sacrifice ! Here is a yoimg 
lady who discovers herself to be in love with a 
young man, and actually wants to go and nurse 
him when he is woimded, and supply his wants 
when he is starving ! Never was such a thing heard 
of in the annals of history ! " 

Deborah reddened as she rose slowly to her 
feet. 

"Oh, Lady Betty, you don't imderstand my 
feeling — ^you don't indeed. Can you not see that 
I have made anj^hing hke — ^like love impossible 
between Sir Miles and myself. That is all over. 
If it were not I could not go. How could I ? 
Even as it is, it seems dififtcult, it seems almost 
impossible, just because of all that has passed 
between us." 

" La! " exclaimed Lady Betty, " that's a mighty 
difficult sort of a feeUng to understand. Girls 
weren't so particular in my young da);^. If we 
liked a yoimg fellow, we were glad enough when 
he offered to us ; if we didn't like him we made 
him a courtesy and thought no more about it. 
So this is all a penance — a self-abasement. What 
d'you call it, eh ? " Receiving no reply. Lady 
Betty put her question in rather a different way. 
" Look here, my dear, if you had not ipade up 
your mind that you owe Sir Miles some reparation 
you would far rather not see him. Is that so ? " 
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The flush on Deborah's cheek deepened, and 
for a moment she hesitated. 

" Yes, I suppose that is so,** she repUed at last. 
" I am sure that it is in a way. If Sir Miles should 
think— should think *' 

" WeU, should thmk what ? " 

" What you thought." 

" That you were in love with him ? " 

The girl nodded. 

^* If he should think that, if he should misunder- 
stand — ^ah, don*t you see. Lady Betty, that I 
could never Uft up my head again. But — " she 
spoke quickly, the words came tumbling headlong, 
" he won't misimderstand ; he is too good, too 
noble, too generous — ^he would respect me too 
much to dream of such a thing ; whatever happens 
I will trust him." 

"Hm-n! If you are never going to hold up 
your head again, let us hope that Sir Miles will 
misunderstand you as much as you misunderstand 
yourself ! He won't, though." 

For a moment Deborah looked puzzled ; her 
brows set in a queer Uttle frown. Gradually it 
cleared away. 

"You meant to say * understand,' Lady Betty, 
not misunderstand." 

"Did I, child, did I? Well, perhaps I did. Ifs 
getting late, and upon my word you have muddled 
my head to such an extent that I hardly know 
what I did say. Now then. Miss Deborah, you 
were going to undress me, I thought." 

"So I am. How shall I begin?" 
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" You may fetch me my Indian wrapper first of 
all, and then you may take off my stockings and 
bring me my lambswool slippers. Thank you, 
that is very nice. Now then, how do you mean to 
get at this fine fellow ? Are you going to write 
to him ? ** 

"No, I — I don't know his address. Oh, Lady 
Betty, I want to go to him. I don't want to 
write. I want to go to town. I want it so 
much! I want it more than anj^hing in the 
whole world ! " 

" Indeed ! And how are you going to get to 
town ? " 

" I thought " 

" WeU ? " 

" That you would take me." 

Lady Betty pushed away the proffered lambs- 
wool sUppers and stamped her foot, still in its high- 
heeled red shoe, angrily. 

"My dear, you are mad, raving mad! I am 
not going to town for weeks. I have only just 
come. How can I leave again in such a hurry ? 
Why, Paquita is only beginning to get used to 
the place, and really after all the excitement of 
coming, and the dust and the heat, and one thing 
and another, I don't mean to stir untU I find that 
father of yours too intolerable to. be endured for 
another moment ! " 

Her indignation grew. Hitherto Deborah had 
had all her sympathy, but to expect her to put 
herself and her pets to such inconvenience merely 
to take a girl to town was past belief. And yet 

u 
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Lady Betty turned away that she might not see 
Deb*s haunting eyes. 

The girl, clasping her hands behind her back, 
stood motionless in the middle of the room. Lady 
Betty glanced at the bent head uneasily. 

" Don't be a zany, Deborah ! You are not 
living in a novel." 

No, she was. not living in a novel. The diffi- 
culties of " Lady Rowena " and the " Mysterious 
Knight " were simple child's-play to the compUca- 
tions that Deborah Carey had wound about her- 
self — compUcations that her whole Ufe ached to 
undo. If she walked to London on bare feet she 
must gain absolution at the hands of Miles. De- 
borah remained silent for so long that Lady Betty 
began to fidget. She sniffed at her toilet vinegar 
and blew her nose hard. She felt all her righteous 
indignation dying away. 

" Look here now, Deborah," she began falteringly, 
in a voice that gradually steadied, "you are not 
to say another word about this ridiculous business. 
I forbid it. I know what you are doing. You are 
simply working upon my sensibiUty to make me 
change my mind. I feel it. You know how crimi- 
nally good-natured I am, and — and, it is monstrous 
of you ! A yoimg lady ought to know better ! " 

With a quick movement Deborah sUpped into 
her old place by Lady Betty's chair, and flimg her 
arms about her. 

"Lady Betty, you shall Usten to me. I have 
no time to think of working upon you, to make 
you change your mind. I am not thinking about 
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you, I am thinking about myself. I only fed 
pain, and it is pain that makes me cry out. I 
don't much care if you don't take me to London, 
I shall go all the same. I don't care about being 
a yoimg lady. I don't care for anything or any- 
body. I feel as brave as a lion. I am brave, be- 
cause I am afraid of the pain that I am running 
away from. I cannot bear it any more. Lady 
Betty, it is fear that makes people brave. I am 
so terribly afraid. I daren't stay here any longer, 
with just myself and the pain." 

Before Deborah had finished speaking Lady 
Betty had pulled herself away. Shaking out her 
Indian wrapper, she walked rapidly to the fire- 
place. It required a good deal of agitation to 
make Lady Betty so energetic, but the girl's short 
sentences had thudded on her ears like blows from 
a mallet. Suddenly she turned and faced her. 

" Are you going to cry, Deborah ? If you are 
going to cry I shall ring the bell for Marshall, and 
there will be an end to everything." 

" I am not going to cry. I have made up my 
mind." 

"Oh, dear," her ladyship went on, "why will 
you be so fooUsh ? Why can't you let things take 
their course ? Why are you so selfish ? " 

Deborah's arms fell Umply to her side. 

"Selfish! Am I selfish?" 

" Of course you are selfish — monstrously selfish ! " 
Lady Betty repeated herself with a sigh, feeling 
for a moment that the storm had passed by and 
that she was free to rest. " Of all the selfish ages 
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in a woman's life, eighteen is the most selfish," 
she went on sententiously. " We older women have 
learned, through the d^pline of a Ufetime, that 
the only way to attain happiness is to live for 
others." 

A slow smile curved Deborah's lips. 

"Words! You don't care a toss of your fan 
what becomes of me," she said bitterly. 

"Don't I care, Deborah? Don't I care?" 
Lady Betty spoke anxiously, as though asking 
for information. 

" No, of course you don't. You are kind to me, 
when it is merely words that are wanted ; but when 
I cry out in my unhappiness, you say I am selfish. 
You will not help me when I come to you for help." 

" Will I not ? Who said that I would not help 
you ? " 

For a moment Deborah fixed her eyes on her 
friend's face, as though to read there a fuller mean- 
ing than the words conveyed. Lady Betty's eyes 
were shining, and a faint smile dimpled her cheek. 
In the last second she had held a quick debate in 
her mind, and in spite of opposition her good- 
nature had carried its resolution. She had taken 
a fancy to Deborah, she wished to do the best that 
she could for her. She had no daughter, and the 
young girl had come to her in her trouble as a 
little child seeking its mother. She would not fail 
her. In reviewing the situation quickly she came 
to the conclusion that Deborah should marry 
Miles Courtenay at once, and then — she had ar- 
ranged it all — she could go homei patch up that 
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tumbledown Broome Hall, and live happily for ever 
after with a ridiculous young idiot, who had been 
silly enough to take a girl's first No for an answer. 
Something of all this was apparent in her expres- 
sion. Deborah stretched out a trembUng hand. 

"You will take me! You will not mind the 
trouble — the discomfort ! Oh, thank you, thank 
you ! " 

" I did not say that I would." 

"But I know you will. I can see it in your 
face ; it is full of lovely sunshine. Oh, Lady Betty, 
you are my fairy godmother." 

But Lady Betty was determined that if Deborah 
followed Sir Miles to London, she should know 
clearly what the opinion of the world would be 
upon the subject. She drew the girl towards her 
and took both the hot excited Uttle hands between 
her own. 

"Deb, child, the town will say that you ran 
after a husband who would rather fight a duel 
than have you. Can you face that ? " 

•For a moment Deborah was startled, and then 
a laugh shone in her eyes. 

"Oh, Lady Betty, how comical 1 I am not 
running after a husband at all; I shall never 
marry." 

" Be that as it may, my dear, this is the report 
that will meet you on every side." 

Deborah's laugh settled down to an expression 
of happy content. 

^ "I know that you are saying that to frighten 
me, dear Lady Betty, but I am not going to 
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be frightened. I don't care how black I am 
painted." 

" You had best not," said Lady Betty drily. 

" What care I how black I be, 
; Twenty pounds will marry me ; 

If twenty won't, then forty shall, 
I am my mammy's bouncing gal." ! 

..Deborah laughed outright. 

" Oh, Lady Betty, you have •overshot the mark 
in that rhyme. I don't care what people say now 
if they can say that. I am invulnerable." 

" You are not your * mammy's bouncing gal,' 
then ? " 

Still laughing, the girl shook her head. 

" No, I don't beUeve you are," murmured her 
ladyship. " If you were, all this trouble might 
have been spared." 

But Deborah was too excited to hear her irre- 
levance. 

" When can we go. Lady Betty ? Can we go at 
once — to-morrow ? " 

Lady Betty nodded as she picked up a brush and 
pulled it through the strands of her still luxuriant 
hair. If they were to leave at all, they had better 
leave quickly. Oh, her spirit groaned at the 
thought of all the trunks that had to be packed, 
of Paquita and the dogs, who had again to be 
agitated, of Marshall's grim face when she broke 
the news to her. This last reflection decided her 
to act immediately. Marshall was a person who 
had to be taken by storm ; given time to meditate 
she generally made herself impleasant. 
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"Deborah, love," Lady Betty laid down her 
brush. " Ring the bell, please." 

Joyfully Deborah obeyed, and the tinkle could 
be plainly heard throughout thai wing of the 
sleeping house. 

Marshall arrived exultant ; she knew exactly 
at what point the yoimg lady would fail ; it took 
years of experience to put Lady Betty to bed. 

" Yes, my lady." 

She could hardly keep the triumphant tone out 
of her voice, and ^ler mistress's answer came to her 
as a blow. 

" Pack the trunks at once, please, Marshall. And 
you may tell John that the coach will be needed 
the first thing to-morrow morning. We are going 
back to London." 

Marshall stared wildly at her lad3^hip ; her first 
thought was that the hot sun had affected her 
brain ; she opened her mouth to speak, but Lady 
Betty gave her no time to object. 

" Don't look daft, Marshall ! Do what you are 
told immediately. The sore on my arm has broken 
out again, and vastly unpleasant it is, to be sure 1 
I must consult Dr. Chalmers before another day 
has passed. Vaccination is a most dangerous 
thing, Marshall. Now then, bestir yourself, and 
for God's sake don't talk." 

" But, my lady " 

" Didn't you hear me tell you not to talk ? 
Off with you, Marshall, and you can thank your 
lucky stars if you find that you have finished by 
five o'clock. I am going to bed. That will do. 
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You needn't stay here. You can b^[in to pack 
in the dressing-room." 

When the door had dosed Lady Betty turned 
to Deborah. She was enlisted on the girl's side 
now heart and soul. 

"What are we going to say to your mamma, 
Deborah ? " she asked anxioiisly. " I vow that 
she won't beUeve this fine rigmarole about my 
arm! She will smell as big a rat, my dear, as 
ever ran under the boards of St. George's, Hanover 
Square." 

"Mamma! Oh, couldn't we be gone by the 
time mamma is downstairs ? " returned Deborah. 
"She has breakfasted in her own room since — 
since the hot weather came ; she is not very well." 

" Excellent ! Of course we can ! We will go 
early, and leave her a note containing a thousand 
thanks for her kindness, but saying at the same 
time that my arm requires immediate treatment. 
That I am positively forced to see Dr. Chalmers — 
and that no one but Miss Deborah is sufficiently 
experienced to attend the case ! Will that do ? " 

I* Oh no, Lady Betty, of course it will not. 
^iunma would see at once that you were joking." 

"Well then, I shall say that I carried you to 
town because I thought that you were looking re- 
markably white and peaked, and that is simply the 
bare truth. You are losing all your good looks. 
Now then, how is Mr. Carey to be disposed of ? 
He wiU run after the coach with a horsewhip." 

" I don't beUeve that papa will make any objec- 
tion at all," returned Deborah. " Now that there 
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has been a dud he is quite satisfied. Besides, 
they b^[in work on the new staWes to-morrow, 
and when there is building going on papa does 
not take much notice of anything else. Oh, Lady 
Betty, can I ever thank you enough ? " 

Lady Betty patted the radiant cheek, and as 
Deb caught her fingers, lajong them softly against 
her lips, it flashed across her ladyship that if she 
had not come to the conclusion that, in spite of 
his losses. Miles was the best possible husband 
for her proUg^e, that laughing mouth would have 
taken a very different curve. As well as a kind 
heart. Lady Betty possessed an adequate amount 
of worldly wisdom, and from her point of view 
money and a title was the goal of a woman's life. 
If Sir Miles had been anybody else, young Tristram 
for instance, how Deborah would have disliked 
her, and yet in such a case, she thought, she would 
have been doing the child a greater service by 
refusing to help, than she was doing at the present 
moment. Such was the unreasonableness, the in- 
gratitude of youth! As it was, she stooped and 
kissed the upturned face, that looked to her ab- 
surdly childish, considering it belonged to a youngs 
lady already turned nineteen, and bade Deborah 
be off and to sleep ; for, said she, by far the most 
important thing in this world for a woman — 
adventiures or no adventures — was to keep her 
youth, and she could not begin to think about 
it too early. 

Deborah went out of Lady Betty's bedroom 
with a full heart. She rushed up to Prudence, and 
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hugging that astonished and blinking young woman 
until she opened her eyes wide, whispered the 
joyful secret. She flung out dresses, capes, and 
scarves for Molly to pack in the early morning. 
She put her travelling doak and bonnet on a chair 
by the bed so that she could touch it in the night 
and know that Lady Betty's promise had been 
really true. And then she knelt do>«^ to say 
her prayers. But no words rose to her lips, for 
with her wretchedness had passed her desire to 
pray. From an uneasy conscience fretted by 
remorse she had decided to seek out Miles, but 
now she was suddenly filled by a wild turbulent 
joy that left no room in her heart for any other 
feeling. The waves of the Red Sea were held back 
for her, and she was going to the Promised Land 
in Lady Betty's gingerbread chariot. Mechanically 
she repeated the Uttle verse that she had said at 
night since she was a baby — 

" I lay my body down to sleep, 
I give my soul to Heaven to keep ; 
Wake I morn, or wake I never, 
I give my soul to Heaven for ever." 

She Uttle realised that her soul was already in 
a hiunan keeping, and that in the singing happi- 
ness of a glorious earth there was no room for 
heaven. 

"For a man's highest good would be, and 
truly is, that he should not seek himself, nor his 
own things, nor his own end in any respect, either 
in things spiritual or in things natural." 
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With returning gladness the words of the morn- 
ing's sermon that had so stirred her seemed to 
have become mere nonsense. 

And so the Sabbath night drew to a dose. The 
dock struck one, and it was Monday morning. 



XV 

THE EIGHTH DAY 

Arrived at his destination, the yard of the Golden 
Cross hotel, Humphrey Tristram had climbed 
dovm from the coach, and had started out with 
a dear picture in his mind of the sort of lodging 
that he wanted. First of all, his room must be 
near Thanet House, that is to say, near Mr. Cooke 
the bookseller, and near Tom's coffee-house and 
the Grecian, for there he would meet other literary 
men, hear their talk, and, what was more important, 
talk himself. Secondly, it must be clean, respect- 
able, and cheap. He fingered his five gold pieces, 
aU the money he had in the world, and wondered 
how long it would be before Mr. Cooke would add 
to them in pa3mient for " Ralph Desborough." 
It might be to-morrow, it might not be for six 
months. Under the circimistances his lodging 
could not be luxurious. He wandered down the 
Strand, looking about him from right to left, until 
a sudden savoury smell reminded him that it was 
dinner time. Glad to stop and rest — ^in the last 
twenty-four hours he had had barely time to 
breathe — ^he turned into an eating-house and 
ordered a stewed steak and a tankard of ale. 
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Already he seemed to be more at home in the 
bustle and jostle of the town than he ever was in 
quiet Wrington, with its sunshine and its preening 
doves. The coach-ride of the morning had made 
a division separating him from that other life which 
seemed to have been Uved many years ago» so 
remote had it become. His anger with Mr. Carey 
over the affair of the duel seemed now almost 
as incomprehensible as his brief passidn for De- 
borah, and his still briefer jealousy of Miles 
Courtenay. Mr. Himiphrey Tristram, author and 
independent gentleman, could smile at poor 
Humphrey, the shabby proUgi of the Careys. But 
even as he straightened his back with a sense of 
new freedcmi, the waiter — ^he compared him to an 
obsequious raven — ^presented the bill with many 
bows, and sobered by this reminder of inevitable 
necessities, Hmnphrey drew out his purse and 
broke into his first gold piece. Then, clapping 
his hat on his head, he strolled out into the 
streets. 

Alas for his ideal lodging 1 The dean lodgings 
were not cheap, and the cheap lodgings were not 
clean. His spirits sank to his boots as he inter- 
viewed one dirty landlady after another. He 
could not Uve in the squahd wooden houses that 
blocked up St. Clement Danes so long as he had 
a single shilling in his pocket. Nol Butchers 
Row was out of the question. He turned his 
back resolutely upon it, and walked towards Fleet 
Street as far as the stocks ; but this was too far 
&om Thanet House and the Grecian, too far from 
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the one bit of London that would be home to 
him. He retraced his steps towards St. Clements, 
and now he noticed some newer and cleaner wooden 
houses with overhanging gables in a narrow turn- 
ing that he afterwards knew as Milford Lane. 
This street rapidly degenerated from its pleasant 
opening into the Strand, so that a Uttle way along 
it the houses were dingy enough to be even within 
his means — ^growing more and more dismal as 
they wound down into Woo4 Wharf. However, 
he was too low-spirited by this time to wander 
further, so, having fixed upon a house, he arranged 
matters with its mistress, and sent a boy with a 
barrow to the Golden Cross for his box, and the 
basket containing Deborah's meat pies. 

Once fairly established as a Londoner, Humphrey's 
spirits rose, although the first morning had not 
realised his expectations. Mr. Cooke was out of 
town. He had gone into the cotmtry until the 
following Wednesday to attend a funeral, and the 
young man at Thanet House knew nothing of 
** Ralph Desborough," except that his master 
had pronotmced it to be a very creditable piece of 
work. Still there were always the coffee-houses, 
and so easily did his hours slip by that it was 
almost with a start of surprise that he awoke 
on Monday morning to find that he had spent 
two days and three nights free and in London. 
He dressed with difficulty and many coUisions 
in the small and crowded room. And since his 
jug needed to be filled, he was obhged to pene- 
trate through the domain of Moll Milsom, his land- 
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lady, into the jrard, where he might pump for 
himself. 

Moll this morning chose to be facetious, as she 
stood surrounded by yesterday's pots and pans, 
in a night-cap and with rolled up sleeves. A 
pewter pot full of porter had accompanied her 
breakfast, and she drew her hand across her mouth 
as she greeted Himiphrey. 

Lord, was he going to wear the piunp out! 
This was the third time she had caught him at 
that game, and he only three nights in the place 1 
He'd be swamping the whole lane soon ^th the 
water he used ! 

Simimoning his courage to a request, Hmnphrey 
poUtdy asked for yet more water, and that hot. 
Until " Ralph Desborough " was settled he had 
no coppers to waste upon barbers. 

Shaving- water I Moll threw back her head 
with a loud laugh. Lord ha' mercy on the lad, 
and who was he going to shave ? Did he think 
that she had nothing better to do than to heat 
shaving-water for him and not a saucepan scoured ? 
Her indignation got so much the better of her 
that she was forced to restore herself with a copious 
draught of porter. 

" If your mightiness will pick up that dish-clout 
in the comer," she said, " and rinse the pot your- 
self, you shall have the water ; for as Uke as not 
if I did it you'd find fault ! Maybe there 'ud be a 
bit of cabbage floating in it or a spot or two of 
grease." 

Himiphrey admitted it was possible that he 
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might find fault ; but Moll cut him short per- 
emptorily. 

"Well, well, as you like it! Only if the pot 
stands on the table the fire don't reach it. That's 
reason, ain't it ? " 

Sooner than exchange any more such pleasantries 
Hiunphrey pumped his water, and proceeded to 
carry it up with him. Moll watched him out of 
her small blinking red eyes. 

"Look here, young gentleman," she called out 
to him as he reached the wooden box-like staircase, 
"you don't deserve it, with your airs and filli- 
busterings, but Moll Milsom will do you a good 
turn all the same. Let your chin look after itself- 
to-day ; there's a man to be hanged ! " 

" How should that concern me ? " said Humphrey 
carelessly, as he held out his dripping pail at arms' 
length. 

" How does it concern you I " gasped Moll. 
" Well-a-day I Good lack I What better outing do 
you want ? Are you waiting for the King to call 
and take you to a baitiiig in a gold chariot ? 
Look you here, yotmg sir, you just go along with 
our George and his friend Will, who is a stout fellow 
enough, and with a cudgel too. Along o' them 
any one robbing you would soon get a polt on the 
head for his pains. Now you go along o' them 
and see the froUcking." 

She was so much in earnest that Humphrey 
was obliged to declare that later on he would 
profit by her advice, but that in the meantime 
he wanted above all things to wash and breakfast. 
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Appeased by his smooth answer Moll put on the 
pot, and even went so far as to set a tray for 
him with a brown loaf, a herring, and a flagon 
of ale. 

•" My soul I " she exclaimed, as she stumped 
about the kitchen, "there be men and men, but 
I'd like to see the woman who wouldn't look for- 
ward to a bit of pleasure at a hanging 1 But there 1 
every one to his own taste, as the gentleman said 
when he kissed the cow I " 

During breakfast Himiphrey deUberated. It 
would be easy enough to see Mr. Cooke later in 
the day, and in spite of a certain repugnance he 
was fiUed with curiosity as to this hanging. A 
hanging was one of the sights of London ; he could 
neither help nor hinder it ; why then should he be 
squeamish over an entertainment attended regu- 
larly by his betters. Besides, a Uterary man should 
not shrink from any experience, however gruesome. 
" A Uterary man," concluded Humphrey, in settling 
the point to his satisfaction, " is the chronicler of 
humanity." 

Therefore when Moll had taken away his tray 
he seized upon hat and cane and went out stealthily 
into the street — stealthily, because he was anxioiis 
if possible to avoid "our George," and that other 
stout fellow with the cudgel. If he were going to 
Tyburn he would go alone. 

The streets were full of people passing to and 
fro on their business or pleasure, just as if nothing 
at all unusual were about to happen. But a 
sprinkling among these were bent in the same 

N 
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direction as Humphrey, and turned with him up 
Chancery Lane and into Holbom. 

The man to be hanged was a highwayman, and 
Humphrey had to wait some time before the cart 
brought him from Newgate, through Giltspur Street 
and Smithfield to the Heavy Hill. When he did 
appear, with a flower in his blue coat, he seemed 
on exceedingly good terms with the world he was 
about to leave, chaffing and being chaffed by the 
tightly packed bystanders. The warning that the 
bellman of St. Sepulchre's had sung under his 
window the night before, and the admonition of 
the beadle of Merchant Taylors, had not sobered 
him. Interested in his appearance, thrilled by 
the tragic fate awaiting the young man, Hum- 
phrey pushed and fought with the rest of the 
crowd, making his way through Holbom and up 
the Oxford Road. As the dense body of people 
neared Tyburn Turnpike, windows commanding 
any sort of a view were packed by sightseers, 
and the road became almost impassable. The 
cart containing the doomed man had gone on; 
its progress was slow, but people made way to let 
it pass. The road was lined with stationary 
vehicles. Most of the traffic had turned out of 
the Oxford Road, for if their destination could be 
reached by back lanes, waggons and chaises were 
glad to go so much out of their way ; but when it 
meant skirting more than a couple of fields, they 
preferred to wait quietly until the excitement 
should have subsided. At the junction of the 
Edgware and Oxford Roads all traffic was stopped 
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for the time being, and gibes and repartee passed 
gaily between the drivers of the various carts 
and carriages. Hiunphrey noticed in particular 
a lumbering chariot that had apparently been 
journeying from the Edgware Road, the owner of 
which delighted the onlookers by putting her head 
out of the window and shrieking directions to the 
coachman. Soon he was carried almost against 
the wheel by the rush of the ongoing crowd ; and 
although he could hardly believe his senses, both 
voice and featiures of its occupant were familiar — 
it was Lady Betty Delaville. 

''Nonsense, William," she shouted, wagging 
her bonnet furiously ; " nonsense, I say — I haven't 
passed Tyburn Gate to be stopped here ior nothing, 
I can tell you I " 

" But, my lady," returned the coachman, ap- 
parently in some distress, ''the hanging is to be 
earUer than was expected, and not half of the 
folk are arrived yet. The crowd is thickening 
every moment, it is impossible to—" 

" It is not impossible ! It shan't be impossible 1 
I am not going to move a step out of my way. 
Who is the malefactor ? What has he done to 
make tiiis hubbub ? " 

" It is Jack Clincher, the highwayman, my 
lady." 

"A highwayman is he! WeU, that is the 
worst sort of malefactor, and as for these people — 
a lot of unwashed, greasy bricklayers — FU not go 
back and drive half round the Oxford Road for 
them. Not an inch will I stir if I cannot go on. 
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What with being dragged out of my bed before 
dawn, and then ordered about by " 

A sudden voice from the back seat made her 
look round anxiously. 

"Go to HeUl Go to HeUl Go to HeU!" 
screamed Paquita. 

" Yah ! " shouted the crowd, thrusting as many 
of its heads as possible in at the opposite window. 
Lady Betty sank back among the cushions, her 
Grecian bonnet awry. 

Humphrey struggled to get nearer, and at last, 
by dint of jostling and pounding all those around 
him, managed to pull himself up on to the steps of 
the chariot. Here he too thrust his head in at 
the window. 

" Madam, if you will permit me — " His head 
reeled, he was surely dreaming, " Good heavens ! " 
he cried, " Miss Carey I " 

Deborah smiled at him, but before she could 
reply. Lady Betty had overwhelmed him with 
words. 

" Mercy on us I if it isn't Carey's orphan, 
Humphrey — Humphrey Tristram ! Well, I am 
indeed glad to see you. I'd be glad enough to 
see the face of any man who had a head ! What a 
time I have had, to be sure ! What with Paquita 
screaming and Venus barking — she always barks at 
fellows, you know—- dear me, do you think that we 
shall ever get to Berkeley Square at all ? " 

"Of course you will," said Himiphrey. "The 
crowd is pushing on rapidly now. They won't 
wait to see their hero return, poor fellow I " 
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Deborah sank into the back of the carriage, 
covering her face with her hands. 

" How can you say that, Humphrey ? Oh, poor 
man, how dreadful it seems I " 

"Good gracious, Mr. Tristram," cried Lady 
Betty, with a sudden recollection. "Any one 
seeing my chariot would think it was coming 
from a conmion execution. WiUiam 1 William 1 " 
Lady Betty once more poked her head out of the 
window. 

" Yes, my lady." 

"Drive on, will you. Any way you like. If 
we can't go down the Oxford Road cut across it 
and go into the Park by Tyburn Gate, or else go 
back and along Upper Berkdey Street." 

"Sorry, my lady, but the crowd has got so 
thick that we can't go no ways now. We must 
stop where we are." 

" But I won't stay where I am ! " persisted Lady 
Betty. "If the crowd won't part, drive into it I 
Do you hear ? " 

" Daren't risk it, my lady. There'd be a brawl 
at once. There's a lot o' nasty characters about 
this morning with bludgeons, and old swords, and 
what not " 

" Well, upon my word ! " exclaimed Lady Betty, 
sinking back in the cushions for a second time. 
" And they call this a free country, where one is 
forced to see a man hanged against his will 1 No, 
I don't mean hanged against his will, of course, I 
mean hanged against one's own will. That doesn't 
sound right either, but you know what I mean. 
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The sooner Bonaparte comes the better. I vow 
I'm all for the French." 

" But, Lady Betty," struck in Deborah, " we are 
not seeing a man hanged ! " 

" Yes, my dear, we are. Our coach is stationary 
in a Tyburn mob. For all intents and purposes 
we are mere spectators of a commcm hanging." 

Hmnphrey said nothing. He was pondering the 
situation. It had not even struck him to inquire 
why Lady Betty and Deborah, to say nothing of 
Marshall, and Molly, Deborah's maid, should be 
journeying down the Edgware Road at this com- 
paratively early hour in the morning. A way 
out of the crowd was all he sought for at the 
moment. 

" I think, Lady Betty," he said at length, ** that 
the best thing would be for me to knock at the 
door of one of these houses and ask admission for 
you and Miss Deborah. You could then rest, 
and afterwards, when the crowd has cleared, you 
could send for chairs, if you did not wish to drive, 
and get home quietly. What do you think of 
that plan ? " 

"An excellent one," Lady Betty b^an, then 
she stopped. "Ah, but what am I to do with 
dear Paquita and the dogs — must I leave them with 
Marshall ? " Her brows contracted at the mere 
idea. 

But Marshall herself settled any doubts her 
ladyship might have had on that score. 

" No thank you, my lady," she said tartly. " If 
I am to be left here in a stinking crowd with Molly 
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and the animals, I will just ask yon for my dis- 
chai^e. I have borne enough, what with all this 
coming and going and visiting at houses that when 
I was yoimger I should never have thought of being 
seen in, even if it were with a lady of quality." 

** Bless my soul, don't be such a fool, Marshall," 
rapped out her mistress. " If I give you your 
discharge you will only go into hysterics, which 
will add horribly to our encumbrance — ^now wiU 
you not ? " 

Marshall did not reply, but her eyes burned and 
the line of her mouth became almost invisible. 

Lady Betty continued. 

" For the sake of old times I intend to overlook 
your shameful impertinence ; only I do warn you 
that in future I will not have you asking for your 
discharge more than twice during the twelve 
months. Even for a thoroughly bad-tempered 
person like yourself, two outbursts a year is ample. 
Now do you understand ? " 

Marshall sniffed and turned her head the other 
way, and Lady Betty went on 'without insisting 
upoir a reply. " When Mr. Tristram returns you 
^all carry Paquita, Marshall ; Miss Carey and Molly 
can look after Mars, and I mysdf will take charge 
of my own dailing Venus. Oh, Venus, topsy wopsy, 
what do you make of it all ? Here we are, dragged 
out of our beds at all sorts of hours by Miss there, 
worried to death by a tiresome waiting-woman — ** 
She was interrupted by a loud sob from Marshall 
which told her she had said enough. She turned 
round quickly. "There, there, Marshall! Now 
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if you cry you shall be left behind. What were you 
going to say, Deborah, child ? " 

"Only that I did not know that you objected 
so much to the early hour, Lady Betty," replied 
Deborah, laughing. " You were so anxious to be 
off before my lady stirred ; you said that the heat 
and dust of the high road at midday ** 

" I know ! I know I And it will be very 
pleasant to get back in good time ; but still, to be 
landed in the middle of a hanging — What a hub- 
bub there is I I can scarcely hear m}rself speak. 
Ah, there is your Himiphrey ! He has been quick I 
He is a good lad, and I shall ask him to dine with 
us, Deborah." 

Himiphrey came up breathless to say that the 
ladies would be very welcome at the little house 
at the comer of the road. Lady Betty was anxious 
to lose no time. She seized Venus and held her 
tightly in one arm; with the other, in spite of 
Marshall's lamentations, she opened the carriage 
door. A deUghted yell greeted her appearance, 
and for a few moments, in spite of the fact that 
everybody was hurrying as fast as possible to the 
execution, in her immediate surroundings Lady 
Betty's popularity vied wth that of the criminal, 

" Room for the fat woman of St. Albans ! Room, 
there I Room ! Out of the way I Don't you see 
that the happy family is a-coming I " The noise 
was deafening; but at last the little procession 
reached the pavement, Marshall holding Paquita's 
cage high above her head to keep him from being 
crushed, and Deborah following with Mars, who, 
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under the impression that something miusual 
was going forward, barked his soul out. At the 
house door there stood an old woman in a high 
cap with a bunch of keys at her side, and once 
there, Lady Betty, her foot inside the haven of 
refuge, turned round to shower thanks and bless- 
ings upon Himiphrey, and as she had intended, 
to invite him to dinner. 

"Six o'clock, Mr. Tristram — six o'clock! Now 
don't forget — Berkeley Square. You shall go to 
the opera afterwards, as sm^ as my name is 
Betty Delaville. You have behaved in a most 
gentlemanlike way, and we are most grateful." 

A Uttle smile and a nod from Deborah com- 
pleted Lady Betty's thanks, and as he stood bowing 
to them on the pavement Himiphrey was grateful 
to the crowd for having pushed him up against the 
gingerbread chariot at the exact moment it did. 
No longer caring to follow Mr. Jack Clincher to 
his dramatic exit, he turned down a side lane that 
led away from Tyburn. 

He was content now to loiter — ^to stroll down 
to Mrs. Humphrey's window in St. James' Street 
to look at Mr. Gilray's last cartoon ; anything to 
fill up the hours till dinner time. And while he 
puzzled over the reasons that had brought Lady 
Betty and Deborah Carey to London, never once 
did his thoughts return to the unlucky gentleman 
who had by his mischance brought about this happy 
meeting. 
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THE EIGHTH DAY (continued) 

Lady Betty's diplomacy had seen the advantage 
of an early departure. She had fled with Deboraih 
before the household was well awake. A note 
of explanation left behind professed int^ise un- 
willingness to disturb her hostess, but at the 
same time explained the precarious condition in 
which she found herself owing to the sudden 
swelling of the cow-pocked arm. The scheme had 
worked smoothly, for although Lady Sophia de- 
dared, with no Uttle indignation, that Betty did 
not know what it was to be ill, and that there 
must be some plot afoot, or why in the name of 
wonder should she take Deborah with her? — in 
her heart the girPs mother was not sorry to be 
quit for a while of that white face and those re- 
proachful eyes. 

But Deborah knew and cared nothing for Lady 
Sophia's guesses : her head was full of one thought ; 
her heart of one desire. Arrived at the house in 
Berkeley Square after their adventurous journey, 
she had waited until Lady Betty was sufficiently 
restored to equanimity by a nap and a dish of tea 
before putting her burning question. 
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"Lady Betty, how shall we begin to make in- 
quiries about Sir Miles ? " 

" Lord, child, how you do flurry one I " The 
voice sounded a Uttle querulous : Lady Betty 
considered that she had borne a good deal for 
Deborah's beaux yeux that day. 

" I am sorry, but truly I could hardly wait as 
long as I did. Don't be angry with me. Ah, is 
there nothing we can do at once ? " 

" Of course there is I " 

"What?" 

" Find out where he is staying." 

Deborah stared. "Of course that is what I 
wanted to find out, but how ? " 

** Ask below stairs. There is nothing they don't 
know below stairs. Your Molly will get the in- 
formation. You may hear news of him to-night 
also. I am going to take you and that nice useful 
Humphrey somewhere, after dinner." 

Deb thanked Lady Betty affectionately, but 
she felt a Uttle doubtful about entrusting Molly 
with her secret. Still there was nothing else to 
be done, and her longing to know Miles's where- 
abouts stifled prudence. She debated the point, 
however, until she went upstairs to dress for dinner. 
Molly was still busy among her gowns, and she 
watched her with doubtful eyes. No, Deborah 
assured the girl, who had become aware of an un- 
wonted anxiety in her expression, she was not at 
all afraid that her silver muslin robe had been 
crushed, or that the curl had come out of the ostrich 
feather intended for the Ring in Hyde Park ! No, 
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certainly not ! Miss Carey trusted Molly in these 
matters absolutely. But although Molly could be 
trusted in these things she had an abundant flow 
of words, and it seemed to Deborah that she was 
more likely to give information than to gain it. 
However, she was a good-hearted creature, and 
apparently the only hope at the present moment 
lay in her. 

The merest shadow of a hint was enough. Dear 
heart alive, as long as Molly had a drop of blood 
left in her body she would serve Miss Carey — 
there never was such an amiable young lady! 
Yes, and Molly was ready with plans too, at a 
moment's notice. It was like unsealing a fountain 
to confide in Molly! Lady Betty had a black 
man— the Uttle maid had passed him on the stairs 
— ^and a black man would be able to give her the 
latest news if any one would, for certain sure he 
would know every gentleman's servant in London. 
As for that sour-faced Mrs. Marshall — Molly laughed 
as she thought of her fellow traveller's haughty 
airs — she would be easily tricked ! Would she not 
be mad with jealousy to think that Molly knew 
what was afoot in the drawing-room while she was 
kept as ignorant as a baby ! 

" Oh, Molly, find out ! " Deborah broke in upon 
the flow of Molly's triimiphant forecast. "Find 
out soon, very soon ! " 

" I'll find out this very night. Miss Deborah, 
never you fear ! You just put on that sweet lute- 
string petticoat with the tiffany overdress, and 
go out with her ladyship, and by the time you 
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come back with a dozen lords a-hankering for you, 
ril have the news as pat as a pancake I " 

Molly's comfortable words loosened Deborah's 
heart-strings. 

" Oh, Molly," she cried, in a burst of emotion, 
" I— I—" 

" What, ma'am ? " Molly laughed, showing all 
her white teeth, while her eyes beamed in sympa- 
thetic interest. 

" I — I will give you a new muslin spencer, Molly," 
Deb went on. " You shall go to Vauxhall and 
wear it there. I swear you shall." 

" You wasn't going to say that first of all. Miss 
Deb," the maid remarked shrewdly, the laugh 
still in her eyes. " The bit of luck of the spencer 
has come to me through you a-changing your 
mind as to what you was going to say, I fwcy. 
Still I'd have you to know that it isn't because of 
a muslin spencer that I'd help you, honest it isn't, 
it is just because I cannot a-bear to see a sweet, 
pretty young lady a-sickening for love and " 

" Molly I " Deborah turned on her with flaming 
cheeks. She caught at her vanishing dignity. 
" You mustn't talk like that ! You must never 
dare to talk to me Uke that ! It is not — I mean 
— I wouldn't — Oh, I can't explain." She broke 
down pitifully. Dignity refused to come at her 
summons. 

"Don't you go for to explain, ma'am, there is 
nought to explain. I'll see that it all comes right 
between you and your gentleman, and if " 

" There, there, Molly," protested Deborah, " don't 
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say any more, there is a good soul 1 I have told 
you all that is necessary, and I really cannot dress 
while you talk.** 

" Yes, ma*am." 

Molly became instantly submissive at this re- 
minder of serious matters, yet, as she tied tapes 
and smoothed ribbons, she pondered on the manners 
of young ladies, who turned quite sharp tongued 
if you mentioned subjects to them that in the 
servants* hall were fruitful topics of conversation. 
" Lord,'* she thought to herself, " what's the good of 
a kiss if you are not to mention it I I'll be bound 
Miss Deborah wouldn't even show her gentleman's 
letters round a circle on a summer's night." 

Hmnphrey arrived punctually, and a Uttle later, 
when Molly was safe in the kitchen. Lady Betty sat 
at the head of her dinner-table and smiled from 
one to the other of her guests with the greatest 
good-hmnour. 

" Upon my word, Mrs. Deborah, you are looking 
amazingly handsome to-night ! Take a Uttle more 
of that fricandeau, child, it will do you good. John, 
some more wine for Mr. Tristram. My Lord 
Wendover was obliging enough to conmiend that 
claret the last time he was here." 

When the tablecloth had disappeared and Lady 
Betty had attacked a vast erection of fruit piled 
upon a silver epergne, the talk turned to the 
evening's amusement. Hitherto Deborah had chat- 
tered unceasingly, asking question after question, 
but it is to be confessed paying httle attention 
to the answers she received ; now she became 
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mute — ^all ears. If there was gossip about she 
would hear of it to-night, in the midst of a 
London throng — she was convinced of that. 

" Now, children,*' began Lady Betty, " what do 
you say — the opera or Ahnack's ? " 

" I want to go where there are people," put in 
Deborah, "crowds of people. I want to see the 
town and know all that it is doing and thinking." 

" And sasring ? " questioned Lady Betty, with a 
shrewd sm^ in the comer of her eye. "Don't 
you want to hear the latest bit of gossip, Miss 
Deborah ? " 

Looking up suddenly, Humphrey caught an 
unusual expression on Deb's face. He did not 
know why, but for a moment he felt ashamed of 
having seen it ; it was as though he had spied upon 
her. Keeping his eyes on his plate he manipulated 
the rest of his pineapple in silence. 

" Do you thdnk that there would be any chance 
of my hearing the latest bit of gossip to-night ? " 
the girl asked abruptly. 

" The latest bit of gossip ! Gracious, it hasn't had 
time to stale yet, I can assure you. La I just to 
think that it was only the day before yesterday that 
I left town. It's enough to make all the servants 
give notice. Nothing in the world upsets a house- 
hold so much as a mistress that arrives home un- 
expectedly." 

" What do you think of an assembly ? " ques- 
tioned Deborah. " We should see folks there." 

Lady Betty considered. 

" I have tickets for one or two, I think, but I 
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am sure that I forget where they are to be held. 
Will you ring the bell, Mr. Tristram ? I will send 
John, for my papers." 

When John's big tray, piled with letters and 
dociunents, arrived Lady Betty ran her fingers 
among them. 

"Here are tickets for four assembUes — ^Lady 
Northwood's and — oh, la, la! — ^there, the names 
don't matter ! But, my dears, it is too hot for an 
assembly; the last that I was at nearly made me 
faint. How would you like the Pantheon ? I 
think that there is a concert there to-night. Ah 
no, now I come to consider it, that tea-room is 
insufferable. I really cannot go to the Pantheon. 
That will do, John, take those papers away." 

" Then what is there left ? " cried Deborah, in 
dismay. "Oh, Lady Betty, we must go some- 
where ! " 

There was an alarm in her voice that filled 
Himiphrey with amazement, but this time he did 
not dare look up. 

"Tut, tut, child!" exclaimed Lady Betty, 
tapping her fingers with a fan. " Of course we are 
going somewhere. What do you say to Ranelagh ? " 

Deborah looked uncertain; people had talked 
of Ranelagh as a gay place when she was a httle 
girl, but she had heard from Eustace how much 
it had changed in a few years. 

" Isn't Ranelagh very grave and stiff ? Perhaps 
Almack's would-be more amusing." The question 
that she was really asking herself was, "From 
what set of people shall I be the most Ukely 
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to hear news of a duel or even of a certain faro 
bank ? " 

" Randagh is very gay sometimes,** replied 
Lady Betty, " and very crowded too ; it all de- 
pends what is going on. Dear me, John has taken 
away my papers and I wanted a programme. Mr. 
Tristram, ring the bell again, I beseech you. We 
had a masquerade at Ranelagh last week, and 
very amusing it was ; there was a Bath macaroni, 
a lunatic, and no end of ingenious characters. 
John, my papers, please." 

The progranmie for the day proved a good one. 

" Fireworks and Madame Mara,** exclaimed Lady 
Betty, laying it on the table. " Excellent ! It 
shall be Ranelagh. What do you say, Mr. Tris- 
tram? You have not opened your mouth for 
half an hour.** 

" I shall be enchanted to see Ranelagh, Lady 
Betty.** 

"Very well then, let us be off! We shall be 
preposterously early, but what does that matter ? 
Dear me, it is a very lucky thing that we met you 
where we did this morning, Mr. Tristram ; we could 
never have gone to Ranelagh without an escort. It 
seems as if we are to be beholden to you for all 
our good fortune to-day.** 

"Fate has showered good gifts upon the im- 
worthy. Lady Betty." 

Laughing, his hostess shook her finger at the 
young man. 

"Oh, Mr. Tristram, Mr. Tristram, that is an 
awkward compliment! Deb, child, you must get 

o 
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your wraps, or you will keep us waiting. Maishall 
is going to bring my doak here." 

Leaving Humpb^rey in a perfect quagmire of 
apologies for his miscarried speech, Deborah ran 
out of the dining-room. Just outside the door Molly 
waylaid her with an outstretched hand. 

" Oh, ma*am," she exclaimed, breathless, " I 
was so afraid you would not be coming upstairs I 
Miss Deborah, dear, I know everything I *' 

" Hush ! " Deborah laid a finger on her lips. 
"Come upstairs and dress me. We are going to 
Ranelagh." 

Bursting with her news, Molly followed her 
mistress into the bedroom. 

" Sir Miles is wounded, ma*am ; he was wounded 
in a duel, poor gentleman! I heard all about it 
from Sambo. Sambo is Lady Betty's black gentle- 
man. Miss Deborah, the one I told you about. 
Sir Miles has a new valet now — a Frenchman — so 
Sambo says; his name is Anatole — there's an 
outlandish name, to be sure " 

" Yes, Molly, yes — ^but where is Sir Miles ? " 

"No. 19 Jerm3m Street." Molly's roimd face 
reddened with delight as she proved her skill as 
a detective. " I didn't ought to have told you 
that so soon — there was a mighty lot to come 
before I got to the house. But there, if you want 
the house straight away, you shall have it, and 
so you shall — ^No. 19 Jermyn Street. I said you 
might trust me, ma'am. And so you might! No. 
19 Jermyn Street, you can call there and find it 
out for yourself to-morrow morning." 
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It was almost too good to be true. Deborah could 
have kissed Molly for her 303^1 news, Lady Betty 
was right, they knew everjrthing below stairs. As 
she lifted her cashmere shawl she realised that 
her thirst for Ranelagh had abated wonderfully 
in the last few minutes. Still, in all probability 
she would hear more about Sir Miles if she went 
there, and anyhow it would help to pass the time 
until to-morrow. " You can call there and find 
it out for yourself to-morrow morning I ** Oh, 
Molly, Molly I Do you realise what joy those 
words contain ? That one Uttle sentence is com- 
pensation for hours of agony, days of remorse; 
it is to open up the way to a new life. 

"Deborah! Deborah!" Lady Betty's voice 
ascended from the hall. " The coach is here. Be 
quick, child ! Master Himiphrey and I are vastly 
fatigued with each other's company I " 
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THE EIGHTH DAY (continued) 

At Ranelagh, Deborah gazed around her in 
amazement. She had not beUeved any building 
could be so huge as the Rotunda, or contain so 
many wax candles all ahght at once. The magni- 
ficent, solemn people passing and repassing, the 
grand gentlemen in silk and powder (not a cropped 
head or a shoe-string to be seen in these ceremonious 
precincts) — dazzled her as much as the candles ; 
and for a moment it seemed quite impossible that, 
in such a place and among such people, she could 
ever summon up enough courage to inquire after 
Sir Miles. Lady Betty was claimed at once by a 
circle of acquaintance, and Humphrey stood silent 
in the backgroimd, apparently occupied with his 
own thoughts. Deb therefore waited quietly, hold- 
ing her fgui and listening to the conversation. 

" My dear creature ! " cried one lady effusively, 
as she rushed at Lady Betty, " I am overjoyed 
at seeing you. Really the town has been most 
triste during your absence." 

" Hum ! " repUed Lady Betty ; " if you found 
the town triste for only one day, and that a Sunday, 
I cannot pity you.** 
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"Only one day! You droll woman, what do 
you mean ? " 

" I went away the day before yesterday." 

" Was it truly only the day before yesterday ! " 
sighed the lady. "It seem^ an eternity 1 But 
why, my sweetest Lady Betty, did you return with 
such precipitancy ? *' 

" I couldn't sleep," replied Lady Betty abruptly, 
" the nightingales made me jimip. Ah I " she turned 
suddenly to the girl at her side, pointing out two 
gentlemen who were just then entering the Rotunda. 
" Here is somebody who will interest you, Deborah I *' 

Deborah followed the direction of her fan and 
saw an upright old man, accompanied by a youth 
whose only distinction appeared to her to be an 
elaborate coat of uncut silk velvet with Wedgwood 
buttons. As her glance fell on them, the elder of 
the two stopped short, and then advanced, bowing 
elaborately. He was evidently punctiUous to a 
degree, for no master of ceremonies — ^not Beau 
Brummell himself — could have been more precise. 
His well-cut features and strongly marked black 
eyebrows were set off by powder, and he appeared 
in all the magnificence of frills and ruffles, com- 
pleted by a cane with a golden knob. 

" My dear Lady Betty," he began, " is it really 
yourself, or only an enchanting ghost ? " 

" I cannot tell you, my lord. I assure you I 
hardly know if I be dead or aUve. You must ask 
Miss Carey here, who has brought me up to town 
against my will. Deborah, dear, let me introduce 
Lord Wendover — Miss Carey of Wrington." 
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Lord Wendover bowed. 

** I knew your mother long ago, Miss Carey. It 
is a great pleasure to me to meet the daughter of 
Lady Sophia Harbent.** 

" It soimds very strange to hear my mamma 
given that name, my lord. Did you know her 
when she was young ? ** 

"I first met Lady Sophia," replied the old 
man, ''when she was eighteen, and she pos- 
sessed the beauty and charm of — shall I say Miss 
Carey ? " 

Deborah curtsied gravely as in duty bound, and 
Lord Wendover continued. 

"It was here in the Rotunda that I first saw 
her. She was making acquaintance with Ranelagh." 

" Oh, how odd I ** exclaimed Deb, forgetting her 
shyness ; " this is the first time that I have ever 
been to Ranelagh, and I am just eighteen." 

" Indeed I Then the parallel is complete. Now 
you must let me escort you to the Chinese House, 
it is an amazing pretty sight when Ughted up. 
Mount Etna and the Cavern of Vulcan will amuse 
you also.'* He paused, looking at her kindly in 
evident enjoyment of her young beauty. Then a 
provoked flicker crossed his face ; with an im- 
patient gesture he continued quickly, " Pardon 
me, ma'am, there is no fool like an old fool. I 
had forgotten." 

" What have you forgotten, my lord ? " asked 
Deborah, surprised at his change of tone. 

''That the parallel is no parallel. A charmii^g 
young lady, ma'am, would scarcely wish to be 
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shown the sights of Randagh by such a fogey 
as myself." 

" Indeed, my lord," — protested Deborah ; but 
with a deprecating movement of the hands he 
had bowed again and was off, leaving her laughing 
but at the same time annoyed. Of all people at 
Ranelagh she would have wished to talk with Lord 
Wendover. Her annoyance did not last long; in 
a few minutes he was again at her side, and Deb's 
heart took a sudden leap as he introduced his 
companion, the gentleman with the Wedgwood 
buttons—" My son. Lord Oaklqr.'V 

Lord Oakley I The stars had indeed been pro- 
pitious I She had expected to hear talk of Lord 
Oakley and his famous bank, but here was the man 
himself brought to her as though by magic. Her 
cheeks reddened as she made her courtesy. Lord 
Wendover moved away, and almost choldng with 
excitement she felt herself fully embarked upon 
the sea of small-talk, free to steer straight, if she 
wished it, towards her most passionate desire. 

Meanwhile Lord Wendover announced to the 
world that he had fallen head and ears in love 
with Miss Carey. Such bloom, such beauty, such 
vivacity had not been seen at Ranelagh since the 
days of the Gunnings. My Lady Porkington by 
the side of her was a painted harridan, and as for 
Miss Maria Froyle — ^pooh, any schoolgirl had more 
wit I 

"By heaven, madam," he cried, trumpeting 
Deborah's charms to Lady Betty, " she makes me 
young again." 
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"That is impossible," returned Lady Betty 
quickly. "My Lord Wendover is one of the few 
people who can never grow old." 

" I know, I know," returned that gentleman with 
sudden gloom. " You have hit the real tragedy. 
Lady Betty. When a man's body is old before his 
spirit, his spirit pines." 

"Hum," said Lady Betty, with her eyes fixed 
on the youth who was leading out Deborah, with 
a party of ladies, and Hiunphrey Tristram, to see 
the fireworks. " And when his spirit is old before 
his body, his body pines, I suppose." 

" Perhaps. I see your glance, my lady, but Oak- 
ley was never young. He was always amazingly 
wise." 

" And you, my lord, are never old and are always 
amazingly " 

" Foolish, eh ? Ha, my lady, what have I done 
now to incur your ladyship's wrath ? Was I dis- 
respectful to Madam Venus when I last waited 
upon your ladyship ? If I was, it was merely 
because the blind god " 

" No, no, not at all I Venus is always charmed 
to see you when you do drink tea in my drawing- 
room, and so is Paquita. It was nothing of that 
sort." 

Lady Betty made the sudden stop that at once 
forbids and invites further discussion. The acute 
observer would have seen a purpose dawning in 
her shrewd though good-humoured eye, and Lord 
Wendover was not blind to it. 

" What was it, then ? " he asked curiously. 
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" I meant nothing, my lord, — ^a mere imper- 
tinence." 

" Your ladyship will pardon me if I insist." 

" Tut, tut," said Lady Betty, making play with 
her fan. " Upbraid me now for an interfering old 
quean. I was thinking of your son I " 

"What, Oakley!" Lord Wendover's brow 
clouded. "My dear Lady Betty, he isn't worth 
a thought I Since I discovered that fact, I have 
given up attempting to coerce him and have attained 
to peace. He is beyond me." 

"He should not be. You give him too much 
rein — " Lady Betty stopped again, and then for a 
reason best Imown to herself struck out suddenly 
with a question. "What is this gossip about a 
faro bank, and Sir Miles Courtenay ? " 

"Ah," the shade on Lord Wendover*s face 
deepened. "That I grant you was a plunge. 
Still, Oakley has had his punishment, and the boy 
will behave properly in the future. The other 
young gentleman had a lesson, too, by all accounts." 

" Indeed," Lady Betty spoke carelessly. " Did 
you know anjrthing of him ? " 

" I saw him for the first time last week, although 
I know all his mother's belongings. He was brought 
up abroad, you know. To tell the' truth I liked 
him amazingly. I found him pleasant, well-in- 
formed, and altogether good company." 

"Does he intend to remain in town after this 
duel ? " 

" I cannot tell you. I mean to look him up 
to-morrow morning, for I feel a certain interest in 
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the lad. He wrote to me that he had been wounded 
in a duel, and asked me to come and see him. Poor 
fellow ! •• 

" That duel was a curious business, was it not ? " 
interrupted Lady Betty. " I do not fancy that there 
are many yoimg men who would rather fight a duel 
than take Deborah Carey and a fortune to wife." 

Lord Wendover wrinkled his forehead. 

'' Deborah Carey I What I the girl I have just 
been talking to ? '' 

Lady Betty nodded. 

"Good God, ma'am, I did not realise that 
was the child ! I was thinking of her only in con- 
nection with her mother. Of course, of course I 
Deborah Careys — I remember the whole story 
now I Why, the man is mad I Red hair and a 
hump would scarcely justify such behaviour — ^but 
that girl I That charming creature of roses and 
cream! It's unaccountable I It's unforgivable I 
He ought to be flogged at a cart tail I " 

"You put words to my thoughts, my lord," 
cried Lady Betty, in high deUght. " And in re- 
ward I am going to pay you a great compliment. 
I am going to make you my confidant." 

"One moment," interrupted Lord Wendover; 
"would not conversation flow more easily over a 
cup of tea ? " 

" Thank you, no, I only want a Uttle good advice 
while we are here following round on each other's 
heels, so please give me your attention for a few 
minutes ! " 

Apparently she could not have asked anything 
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more difficult. Lord Wendover's head was thrown 
back, and his eyes were looking into vacancy. He 
had not even heard her last remark. 

" Rehised to marry that Peri,** he muttered to 
himself. "What are our young men coming to! 
By Gad, if he were my son — " He stopped abruptly, 
biting his lip. The train of thought suggested 
was not wholly pleasant, but Lady Betty watched 
him as if she would have given a great deal to have 
divined it. 

After a silence of at least half a minute, he turned 
to her with the satisfaction of a man who has 
suddenly found a clue that he had spent years in 
searching for. 

" It is the very thing,'* he exclaimed. 

**You will foi^ve my want of penetration,** 
returned Lady Betty stiffly. " I confess I do not 
understand.** 

"Oakley shall marry her,** he blurted out, the 
veins on his forehead swelling in his excitement. 
" That girl is fit for an Emperor. She is not only 
beautiful, she is good, I can see it in her face. She 
is not only good, she is witty, she is wise, she is — 
perfection I By heavens it*s — ^it*s the next best 
thing to marrying her myself. I tell you, ma*am,** 
he went on, waxing louder and louder, " I tell 
you that she shall have the finest wedding that 
London has seen for forty years, and as for this 
Sir Miles — I could shake hands with him for doing 
Oakley and the girl a good turn, I say 'the girl* 
deliberately — ^he would not have beaten the Wend- 
over diamonds.** 
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Lady Betty stood as though petrified. Events 
were fitting themselves in one with another with 
an unexpected precision — a neater bit of dove- 
tailing could hardly be imagined. 

"Now, if I were a religious woman," thought 
she, in the instant glow of satisfaction that en- 
veloped her, " I should say that it was nothing 
but the hand of Providence that had prevented my 
making a soft confidential fool of myself. Heavens, 
if I had betrayed our reasons for being here I *' 

This last thought brought with it a cold shudder, 
but her deUght reasserted itself, and in a second 
she was radiant as before. The prospect that 
opened out for little Deb had become positively 
dazzUng. As Lady Oakley she would become a 
leader of Society. She would be on the Committee 
of Almack's ; she would be able to veto Lady Betty 
herself, if she chose to (the thought made Lady 
Betty chuckle) ; she would allot the seats at the 
opera; she would set the fashion in turbans; she 
would have a queen*s progress ! 

Mistaking her silence for pique at his vehement 
inroad upon her confidences. Lord Wendover put 
his private calculations on one side. He besought 
Lady Betty to open her mind to him. He begged 
forgiveness. He would be proud to give what poor 
advice he could. But that lady was not to be 
moved by protestations. 

" I have changed my mind, my lord," she rephed 
smilingly. "It is a woman's privilege. I don't 
want advice any more. In fact I am now more 
ready to give advice than to receive it." 
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**Lady Betty could not give to a more eager 
suitor," replied the old gentleman gallantly. 

"Then listen, my lord. Here is my advice. 
First of all, are you serious in talking of this 
marriage ? *' 

" I was never more serious in my life. Bless me, 
Lady Betty, we old folks can get some satisfaction 
out of the world yet. I shall Uve to teach my 
grandson to shoot straight after all.'* 

As she listened to the enthusiastic tones, Lady 
Betty felt a sudden twinge of pain, possibly at 
being coupled in age with an aspiring grandfather, 
possibly at the thought that no child or grand- 
child would ever need her teaching. She stifled 
it in joy at Deborah's triumph, but she found 
that mixed with an almost painful tenderness. 
Possibly the girl took upon her the form of a 
shadowy daughter, who had lived only in some 
disused comer of Lady Betty's heart. Lord Wen- 
dover broke into her reverie. 

" I am waiting for your good advice. Lady Betty." 

"Ah, yes. Well, here it is. Do nothing in a 
hurry." 

" Because " 

" Because Sir Miles has a handsome face and 
grey eyes." 

"What of that?" 

"Such things have done mischief before now, 
my lord. Who are we to penetrate into a young 
maid's heart ? " 

But after all, as Lady Betty admitted imder 
pressure. Sir Miles had left the young maid's heart 
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to take care of itself, and Lord W^idover fully 
agreed with Mr. Carey, that if one suitor had left 
a damsel comfortless, the sooner a new one com- 
forted her the better. He concluded by announcing 
in a manner which brooked no further interference, 
that he intended making formal proposals for Lord 
Oakley on the following day. 

Lady Betty ratified the arrangement. Then with 
a sudden change of manner, '^ Poor child I " she 
said. And as she said it, she turned almost fiercely 
to Lord Wendover. " We women are bought and 
sold in our youth, my lord, and after the best 
things of life have been stolen from us by our 
parents, we have nothing better to hope for than 
to plan the same theft towards our children." 

" I do not follow you, ma'am,'* returned Lord 
Wendover, in great astonishment. '*! cannot 
agree that we are stealing from the young lady, 
by substituting my son for a gentleman who has 
shown himself so undeserving. Is Miss Carey so 
much to be pitied ? " 

" No, indeed, she is not I " cried Lady Betty, 
recovering her equiUbrium and speaking rapidly. 
It was not the first time that her heart had got the 
better of her far-seeing wisdom, and she suddenly 
realised how she had nearly disturbed a noble 
project by her impulsive outburst. 

"I was speaking wildly, my lord; Miss Carey 
is very much to be envied. You will forgive the 
outpourings of a romantic old woman ? " 

Lord Wendover bent over her hand and kissed it. 

'' Pouf," she exclaimed, tapping him with her fan, 
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'' let us leave these little courtesies to the younger 
generation ; you and I have outgrown them." 

" No one ever outgrows beauty and charm, my 
lady; it is the foolishness of youth that thinks 
them skin deep." 

Lady Betty's eyes lit up pleasantly as she looked 
at her old beau ; and neither she nor Lord Wendover 
found themselves in the least ridiculous when the 
party of young people, returning from the fireworks, 
came down upon them suddenly. One of the 
yoimger ladies, it is true, giggled, and even Deborah, 
absorbed as she was in her own thoughts, could 
not keep back a smile at the spectacle of so eklerly 
a flirtation. 

Deborah's pleasure in the fireworks and in the 
novelty of her surroundings had been overshadowed 
by her longing to hear news of Miles. But at the 
same time she was young enough to be delighted 
by floods of golden stars and catherine-wheels, 
which twirled to a graceful accompaniment of 
French horns and clarionettes ; also— and this was 
not the least of her pleasure — ^by the evident ad- 
miration that followed her as she strolled down the 
illuminated walks leaning on the arm of her cicerone. 
The party had naturally paired off, and Lord Oakley 
had been flattered by the girl's obvious gratification 
at finding herself alone with him. Silent and pre- 
occupied in the presence of the others, with him 
she had brightened up, and contrary to all his ex- 
pectations had plunged at once into the subject 
nearest his heart — and hers. 

Oh yes, Miss Carey was vastly pleased with the 
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town, but could Lord Oakley explain some of its 
diversions to her ? What were the rules of faro, for 
instance ? She had never seen it played — ^ah, how 
she longed to! She had heard that very great 
ladies played faro. Lady Elizabeth Luttrell, the 
Duchess of Buckingham 

*' Hush I hush I " exclaimed Lord Oakley, and in 
reply to her look of surprise, he went on to explain 
that ladies were not anxious to have it noised abroad 
if it should happen that they kept a faro bank — ^the 
game was not so popular as it had been, and — ^he 
asked pardon, but she must never mention names 
at Ranelagh. 

Not even the name of a gentleman that had been 
intimately connected with his own ? Surely Lord 
Oakley would not be so hard-hearted as to refuse 
to tell her the upshot of that wild night's play 
with Sir Miles G)urtenayl Was it true that he 
had played away all his diamond brooches ? 

With a precocious shrewdness that argued well 
for her success as a future leader of Society, Miss 
Deborah coaxed from Lord Oakley all the informa- 
tion that it was in his power to give her, and he 
— ^poor deluded young man — ^was on mighty good 
terms with himself, because, although petted and 
flattered by nearly every woman he came across, he 
imagined that he detected in Miss Carey a more 
genuine interest and a keener admiration. And in 
truth interest was a weak phrase to express the 
feeUng which his words aroused in Deborah. They 
blott^ out the flare of the fireworks. She did 
her best to dismiss from her mind the news she had 
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learned, and to turn her attention to the gay 
people about her. To-morrow, when she went to 
see Sir Miles, she would atone, arraying herself in 
sackcloth and in ashes. It was not so easy, how- 
ever, to postpone uncomfortable feelings. As 
though endowed by a distinct life of their own, 
they arose and took possession of her, and it was 
not until she was seated at tea in one of the httle 
boxes of the Rotunda that she was able in some 
d^ree to resist them. 

Humphrey had found a fair widow to amuse 
him; and with her, a couple of younger ladies, 
Lord Wendover, and Lady Betty, the tea-party 
was merry to boisterousness. Glances were thrown 
at them by promenading couples, but Lady Betty 
occupied herself with the tea-urn, as though there 
were no quizzing-glasses turned in her direction. 
Deborah found it charming from beginning to end ; 
so well did she fling herself into the merriment 
that she never noticed that Lord Wendover had 
slipped from the circle, leaving his tea untouched. 
Lady Betty was not so blind, and a smile curved 
her lips. Evidently my lord did not intend to 
let the grass grow under his feet! When he re- 
appeared, a bouquet of roses and myrtles — such 
as were for sale in the ante-room — ^had found its 
way into the hands of his son ; and Lady Betty 
noted approvingly that Deborah was human enough 
to blush with pleasure as the young man pre- 
sented them with a low bow and a pretty word. 
Who would have imagined that he was pricked on 
by an ardent ^ther in the background ? 

p 
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"Did my Lord Wendover present anything so 
channing as this to my Lady Sophia Harbent ? '' 
cried the girl roguishly, burying her nose in the 
flowers. 

" Alas, no ! " repUed the deUghted old man. " In 
those days Ranelagh had not conceived the idea 
of flowers to the fair." 

But even tea-parties at Ranelagh must come to 
an end, as Lady Betty intimated by obvious yawns. 
The ladies rose, and after promising to exchange 
morning visits with each other, as soon as possible, 
fixed their minds upon the recovery of wraps. 
It was then for the first time that Deborah realised 
her power, and something of what the world had 
to offer her. She walked through the illuminated 
arches that covered her path from the Rotimda to 
her coach, by the side of one of the best known of 
the Whig leaders, who made his admiration evident 
by every look and gesture, not only to her but to 
any one else who had eyes to see. Many a yoimg 
man of fashion turned as she passed, her face 
dimpling and smiling over her rose bouquet. Who 
was the new beauty whose arrival had been so Uttle 
talked of ? 

It was not usual to see my Lord Wendover pay 
marked attention to any one lady in particular, 
but now his back was bent in deference ; he himg 
upon the words of a mere child. The curious 
shrugged and turned away. 

The pageant was over. And Deborah, who with 
parted Ups and shining eyes liad beamed upon 
the spectators, now felt the reaction of a player 
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who quits the stage. Once safely on the road, a 
slumbering Lady Betty at her side, a silent, pensive 
youth opposite, she could no longer hold thought 
at arm's-length, nor fight against the sickness of 
heart that lay in wait to catch her. It seemed 
to grasp her the more vehemently for having been 
held off, during a poor half-hour or so, by laughter 
and a few roses. She had no strength to resist. 
During the drive to Berkeley Square she leant 
her tired head upon Lady Betty's shoulder, and 
now and then, in spite of Humphrey's presence, 
a stray tear dropped down that comfortable arm. 
When the weary journey was over and Humphrey 
had bade them good-night. Lady Betty, having 
roused herself sufficiently to get upstairs, turned 
sleepily to Deborah. 

" Well, child, did Oakley give you the informa- 
tion you needed ? Is the gossip about Sir Miles 
true ? " 

For a moment the only reply was a strangled sob, 
but at last a small voice soimded from a muffling 
of summer wraps. 

"It is all — quite — true," it said quaveringly. 
" He is ruined — he is woimded, and I " 

" W^, my dear ? " 

" I— laughed." 

"Hxun," said Lady Betty to herself, as she 
turned into her bedroom. " It won't be all roses 
and myrtles for Lord Oakley, I fancy ! " 
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THE NINTH DAY 

Next morning Lady Betty proved astonishingly 
uns}nnpathetic. She would not hear of taking 
Deborah to call upon Sir Miles — they might do 
such things in the South Sea Islands, they didn't 
do them in London — and she was equally against 
Deborah's proposal of asking him to visit them at 
Berkeley Square. It would be far more dignified, 
so Lady Betty asserted, to take no notice of the 
young man for the present, but quietly to await 
events. 

" Events I What events ? " Deborah had asked, 
struck into horrified amazement at the change she 
found in Lady Betty. 

"Oh, events! Something is sure to happen 
before long ! " 

" And you expect me to sit stiU with my hands 
folded and wait for something to happen I Lady 
Betty, it's absurd! Why did we leave Wrington 
at a moment's notice, if when we got here we were 
to wait for something to happen ? " 

Lady Betty's rejoinder to the effect that she was 
only seeking the girl's good, seemed to Deborah 
extraordinarily inadequate ; and not trusting her- 

as8 
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self to say more she flung out of the room in a fever 
of impatience. 

Affection and gratitude were at war with the 
strongest impulses she knew, and at the same time 
Deborah thought that she had common sense on 
her side. Why had Lady Betty taken any trouble 
about her at all unless she was anxious for a re- 
conciliation between her and^.. Miles ? And yet 
when she proposed doing the only thing that could 
bring that about, Lady Betty held up her hands 
in horror and talked of dignity. 

An hour afterwards Deborah had come to a 
decision. She loved Lady Betty tenderly, but she 
must see Miles — ^it was ridiculous, she thought, of 
anybody to try and prevent it — ^and, accordingly, 
when Lady Betty sent up to know if Deborah 
would accompany her on a round of morning 
calls, that young lady kept her room and pleaded 
a headache. Molly could have t(^d a different 
tale. 
At twelve o'clock Deborah rang the bell. 
" Molly, why isn't that chair here ? " 
" Mr. Sambo went for it ten minutes ago, ma'am." 
** Then why does not Mr. Sambo come back ? " 
'' Mr. Sambo ! Oh, he did not go himself, ma'am, 
he sent John." 

" Then why doesn't John come back ? " 
" But it wasn't John either, ma'am. John sent 
the boy." 

Deborah threw herself into a chair and broke 
into a peal of nervous laughter. Molly stood still 
and looked at her critically. 
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"La, ma'am, you are never going out in that 
Britannia bonnet I " 

"Yes, I am, Molly ; why shouldn't I ? " 

" It's that unbecoming I Now you just change 
it for a cottage hat, there's a dear young lady — 
the cottage hat with the roses — ^and you put on 
your new black lace spencer." 

With trembling fingers Deborah picked up the 
hat while Molly implored her not to touch a single 
pin, but to leave everything to her. When the 
change had been completed, Deborah's restlessness 
returned. 

" Heavens ! Why doesn't that chair come ? 
Lady Betty will be back in a moment." 

" Oh no, ma'am, she won't. Marshall says that 
she seldom returns from a round of morning calls 
before half-past two or three o'clock. Besides, 
she has gone to call upon Lady Wickham, who 
lost Sir George the day before yesterday. He was 
killed by a fall from his horse, poor gentleman I 
Them sort of calls take a deal of time, so Marshall 
tells me." 

" Do they ? " said Deborah carelessly, plaiting 
the ribbons of her spencer to occupy her fingers. 
" How do you know ? " 

" I only know what Marshall told me, a-sitting 
in the housekeeper's room last night, about one 
of her ladies — Marshall has hved in very high 
famihes, you know, ma'am." 

"Yes," said Deborah encouragingly, catching 
at Molly's talk to dull her sense of the dragging 
minutes. " What did the high famiUes do ? " 
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^^ It wasn't exactly the high families, ma'am, 
and it wasn't exactly what they done." Molly 
stopped for a moment, piuzling over her mean- 
ing. "At least, I don't see as how you could 
call it a-doing myself." 

" Well, what do you call it then, and who was it ? " 

" It was the lady, ma'am, and it was settin'." 

" Sitting ! But why did she sit ? Oh dear, I 
wish I- could sit I " said Deborah despairingly, as 
she got up and restlessly paced the room. 

"She sat for callers, ma'am," said Molly re«^ 
proachfully. It struck her that she must have 
mentioned that before. 

"Oh!" 

" Her gentieman had been took sudden, you see, 
and so she sat for callers, morning after morn- 
ing, with an open Bible on her lap and a bordered 
handkerchief in her hand, beautiful! Marshall 
said that it was enough to draw tears from a 
heart of stone." 

But this impressive utterance did not seem to 
make its proper effect. Molly continued, with a 
touch of resentment added to her solemnity. 

" Marshall says that when Mr. Scriver the butier, 
who was as hard a man as any living, used to 
take in the cake and wine to the callers, he used 
to shake with sobs something terrible, only just to 
look at her. You see, ma'am, her husband " 

"Oh, it was her husband who was killed, was 
it ? " said Deborah, with some faintiy awakening 
interest. " I am afraid I was not listening to what 
you said. Oh, Molly, Molly I " — she broke off 
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suddenly with a thrill in her voice. "There is 
the chair I It is crossing jthe road now I ** 

" Ah, don't you go and give way, there's a dear 
young lady," cried Molly, tears of ssrmpathy in 
her honest eyes. "When you §ee the young 
gentleman and he sees you, it will all come right 
before you can say crik-jemininy." 

" That will do, Molly,"— Deborah pulled her up 
sharply. " Listen now. If Lady Betty should reach 
home before I do, make some excuse. Say that 
my headache is no better, and that I am in too 
much pain to speak to any one. Whatever you 
do, do not let her suppose that I am out of the 
house. Do you understand ? " 

"Yes, ma'am, I understand right enough. I'll 
make up as fine a he as ever walked for you." 

A shade of compunction passed over Deborah*s 
face. 

" I don't want you — " she b^an slowly. " I 
— oh, what am I to do ? " 

But if Lady Betty suddenly objected to her 
seeing Sir Miles — the sole and special object for 
which she had come to town — there was, to her 
mind, no other way out of the difficulty. 

"To be sure they are mighty strict here. Miss 
Deborah," put in the maid eagerly. " I can assure 
you that when I asked Mr. Sambo to step out and 
fetch you a chair, so as you could go out on the 
quiet, he screwed up his mouth and said ' Whew I ' 
And would you beUeve it, ma'am, but I had to be 
most coaxing before he would even agree to make up 
his mind to think about it ? Why, I had to " 
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Deborah again cut short the too circumstantial 
statement. 

** Never mind, Molly I I am going now. Re- 
member all I told you, and for mercy*s sake don*t 
talk about it ! " She disappeared down the stair- 
case, as Molly dropped a final courtesy, with all 
good wishes and hopes for her future happiness. 

Left alone with her own thoughts, the chair 
jolting and swaying underneath her, Deborah 
became conscious of an unexpected doubt as to 
the wisdom of her proceeding. And yet this visit 
had to be carried through I Surely there could 
be no two opinions as to that. Still, now that 
her desire was within her reach, she felt curiously 
reluctant to put out her hand to grasp it. All 
her eagerness had vanished. The glamour of the 
affair had fled. She almost wished that she had 
taken Lady Betty's advice, and had stayed at 
home to wait for something to happen. What 
excuse had she to thrust herself suddenly upon 
Miles ? What if he should misunderstand her 
disinterestedness ? The thought drove the blood 
from her cheeks; it was too terrible a supposi- 
tion. No, after all that had happened she could 
not believe him capable of that; this uncer- 
tainty was owing, she felt, to some weakness in 
herself. 

The chair bumped along over the cobbles of 
Berkeley Street, until it turned the comer into 
Piccadilly and crossed to the side of St. James's. 
At last it was set down with a heavy jerk before 
the door of No. 19 Jermyn Street. Here Deb 
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looked up and saw, with a sinking heart, the house 
she had been at such pains to find. Still she com- 
forted herself with the thought that she would 
soon meet Miles and learn from his own lips that 
he exonerated her from all blame in the detestable 
affair. This absolution, she reflected, was a good 
deal to ask, but she was paying a good price in 
order to ask it. Timidly she rang the bell, looking 
quickly up and down the street as she did so. No 
one of any consequence was in sight. It seemed to 
her, as she glanced from side to side, that the houses 
were more fashionable and expensive-looking than 
she had expected, since Miles was penniless, and 
existed — she did not dare think how. Possibly, 
though, he occupied a mere garret, and the fine 
servant who had answered her summons, and now 
stood waiting, belonged to some wealthy man who 
lodged also in the house. 

Was Sir Miles Courtenay within ? Oh yes, 
certainly he was. Deborah almost laughed at 
herself as she put the inquiry — a wounded man, 
he could hardly help it. She walked into the 
house, and here the servant surprised her with 
the question. Did the yoimg lady wish to see 
Sir Miles ? Of course the yoimg lady wished to 
see Sir Miles I For what other reason had she 
come. She answered him haughtily, for the man's 
manner was impertinent. She had dropped her 
eyes before his bold stare, and was annoyed with 
herself for feeling so disconcerted before a servant. 
Quickly, and with a beating heart, she followed him 
upstairs, and on the landing they overtook another 
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servant, a Frenchman, who was carrying up 
chocolate and a tray of papers. 

"You are just the fellow I want," called up 
Deborah*s guide carelessly. " Here's a pretty 
young lady come to see Sir Miles.'* 

The man who had a foot on the stairs turned 
partially, letting his eye rest for a moment on the 
girl, who stood crimson and dumb with anger. 
Such insolence struck Miss Carey as past belief. 

" Sir Miles is much occupied," he said, with a 
slow smile that showed all his teeth. "He has 
not yet partaken of his chocolate. WiU Miss please 
to wait below, or return perhaps in an hour's time ? " 

Deborah found her breath in a quick gasp. 

"Go to your master instantly JUid say I am 
here," she replied angrily. 

"Oh, very well, very well," replied the man. 
There was nothing for the young lady to agitate 
herself about, but his master did not generally 
receive visitors at that hour, that was all. 

Deborah, ready to cry with surprise and annoy- 
ance, restrained herself with an effort, while she 
longed from the bottom of her heart to turn her 
back upon these impudent footmen and run out 
of the house. 

However, her order and the manner in which 
it was deUvered had had its effect, and it was with 
perfect courtesy that the Frenchman asked her 
name, and then opening a door at the end of the 
passage announced her without more ado. 

But a volley of words shot through the open 
door and Anatole's voice sank before them. 
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*^ Is that you, Anatole ? Damn you for an 
impudent fellow I I rang for chocolate half an 
hour ago 1 " 

MUes was l5Hing on a sofa m front of the window ; 
embroidered frills and a gorgeous waistcoat peered 
from the folds of a powdering gown. He pushed 
it aside as he flung his newspaper on the floor and 
turned — to see a broad-brimmed cottage hat framing 
the white frightened face of Miss Carey. With a 
stifled exclamation on his Ups he fell back, staggered 
as much by acute consciousness of his deshabille 
as by the unexpectedness of the vision. To be 
caught sprawling by a young lady was bad enough, 
but to be caught sprawling in a powdering gown 
was preposterous. "Anatole, you thrice cursed 
fool ! " he muttered under his breath. 

Then his courage fled. With a few incoherent 
words and a clumsy bow he collapsed into an inner 
room. 

Deborah, as much shaken as Miles by the un- 
expected encounter, sank into a chair near the 
door. She hardly realised the room with its luxury 
of elaborate detail, so occupied was she in pictiuing 
his re-appearance. She was alone, for Anatole had 
softly shut the door and retired — to discuss in the 
kitchen the probable relationship of the pair over- 
head. 

At last the inner door opened and Miles appeared. 
His hand still twitched the ribbons of his un- 
powdered hair, but the moral support of a velvet 
coat was such that he implored forgiveness almost 
on his knees as correctly as need be. Indeed his 
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humility was so devout that Deborah, now at her 
ease, found it in her heart to laugh, and with her 
laugh there came to him an odd sense of incon- 
gruity. 

" Are you driving ? '* he asked abruptly. He 
could not realise that she was unattended. " Lady 
Sophia is vraiting below in the carriage, is she not ? 
—or Miss Birkett ? " Reading a merry denial in 
her eyes he continued quickly, " Then Mr. Tristram 
brought you over." 

Deb shook her head. 

"How funny it would have been to come here 
with manuna, or Miss Birkett, or Humphrey. Poor 
Humphrey has gone away from Wrington.** 

Sir Miles started. " Gone away i How did that 
happen ? Has there been — '* The sentence died 
on his lips before the last words were uttered. 

They sprang to life on hers and he heard them, 
as strange sounds, with a sort of shock. 

"A quarrel?— Yes." 

Uphfted by a sudden joy, Sir Miles forgot his 
concern for the proprieties : his next words shot 
abruptly. 

'* Then you are free ? " 

Deb looked puzzled. 

"Of course I am — ^now. You see Hmnphrey 
and papa never understood each other. He would 
not promise to second Eustace when — Oh» I 
cannot talk about it." 

" He could hardly have promised that," answered 
Miles, with a smile. " It was for his sake that I 
went." 
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"Ye— e— es." Deborah thought the notion a 
trifle far-fetched, " I suppose it was — ^in a way.*' 

" Because your happiness was bound up in his." 

This time she laughed outright. 

" Oh, Sir Miles, Humphrey had little to do with 
my happiness." 

Miles stared at the girl in silence ; his astonish- 
ment was such that he could find no words. Could 
he have been mistaken after all ? Had she been 
free from the beginning ? If so, it had been a 
strong dislike to himself, coupled maybe with a 
sisterly desire for young Tristram's welfare, that 
had evoked her scheme. And yet he could have 
sworn that she had told him herself of the en- 
gagement. She had not seemed to dislike him so 
intensely. Did she dislike him still ? Her very 
presence here in his rooms showed that she did 
not. As he pondered, a passing footstep on the 
stairs brought his thoughts back to his responsi- 
bihties. He must inquire about Humphrey Tristram 
later on. 

"With whom are you staying in town, Miss 
Carey ? " he asked once more, still perplexed by 
her lack of escort. 

"With Lady Betty." 

" Oh, Lady Betty Delaville. Shall I wait upon 
her ladyship below ? " 

Deb's laughter broke out afresh. 

" Oh, Lady Betty isn't downstairs. Sir Miles I 
She is crying with somebody who has just lost her 
husband. I came in a chair." 

" Alone ! " 
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" Yes, to be sure ! Why not ? It is not the 
first time we have talked together alone, Sir Miles." 

The young man's face douded ; she was blandly 
disregardful of convention ; and yet if curious eyes 
had noted the little figure in its prim spencer and 
cottage hat at the door of his house, her reputa- 
tion would be shivered. Miss Deborah Carey's 
name was not unknown, since the duel had made 
it familiar to the town. All his personal feelings 
were forgotten in the sense of her inexperience 
and her danger. 

"Miss Carey," he said quickly and urgently, 
"let me implore you to go back immediately. I 
will wait upon you at any time you may appoint, 
only do not stop here. Go back, I beg of you." 

Deborah stared at him, speechless with astonish- 
ment. This was the last thing she had expected. 
Night and day for a week had she thought of this 
visit, and now when with infinite pains she had 
accomplished it, she was ordered home as though 
she were a disobedient little girl. She tossed her 
head in indignation, not lessened by perception of 
the ridiculous fact that it was impossible for her 
to come across Miles Courtenay without a scene. 
And yet assuredly it was not her fault ! Em- 
phatically, she was not to blame ! Where on his 
part was the gentle, manly gratitude that was to 
have been called out by her becoming act of sdf- 
humihation ? Where was the setting straight of 
all mistakes, the winding up of the nine days' 
trouble, the happy ending for everybody ? Thoughts 
chased each other as she sat there in blank amaze- 
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ment, while before her stood the young man, indent, 
even peremptory. 

Was this the very end of her good resolutions ? 
She supposed it was. Miles and she would go on in 
the same inextricable tangle as before — ^misunder- 
standing, misunderstood, and all the tkne suffering 
as sharply. She at least would suffer, and she hoped 
from the bottom of her heart that he, since he would 
have it so, would suffer too. Still, what did it all 
matter ! Life — thank goodness — could not last for 
ever ! An actual shudder seized her at the thought 
of living to be an old woman — thirty, perhaps ! — 
and living in that conflict of emotion. She was 
cured now of any desire for the whirl of incident, 
and since she could not die instantly, all she wanted 
was to make her explanation and return home to 
her seam and her strawberry jam. But a sudden 
thought stimg her into new anger. Why was this 
young man standing upright on his two legs and 
advising her to go home, when he was supposed 
to be wounded and at death's door ? Why was 
he here in luxurious apartments, with a frizzled 
Anatole to annoy her, when he was said to be penni- 
less ? She was on the point of bursting from her 
silence into indignant questions when Miles spoke 
again. 

"Dear Miss Carey, be persuaded by me; do 
not stay here.'* He spoke more gently now but 
most earnestly. " You are too sweet and innocent 
to— to " 

As he hesitated for a word, Deborah broke in 
impatiently. 
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"Well, Sir Miles, what am I too sweet and 
innocent to do ? " 

"To understand the laws of this detestable 
world. Believe me, if " 

" Well ? '' 

Her face and voice were full of angry increduUty 
— ^the increduhty of complete ignorance. He went 
on, searching desperately for some word that would 
not oSend. 

"If you were found here — ah, forgive me — ^no 
cme would beUeve the real reason of your visit." 

" Indeed," said Deborah haughtily — " and what 
is the real reason of my visit ? " 

Miles was dumfoundered ; he had not thought 
of that at all; he had not thought of anything 
beyond his desire to get her away, 

" I don't know," he said, recovering himself. 
" It does not matter I Don't tell me now : you 
have stopped too long as it is : tiie important 
thing for you is to go." 

" Upon my word, sir, I have received a poUte 
welcome I " cried the girl, springing to her feet 
and looking him straight in the eyes. " I came 
up from Wrington to see you ; I wanted to tell you 
something that I thought it important for you to 
know ; I have disobeyed my best friend to do it ; 
and now, you say that it does not matter. I will 
take you at your word, Sir Miles ; it does not 
matter. I will not tell you what I had intended 
to, now or at any other time 1 " 

Her real distress was so obvious, under the 
absurd schoolgirl threat, that for a moment a wild 

Q 
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notion flashed into the mind of the young man. 
He had been mistaken in her once, might he not 
be mistaken again ? She was free ; there was no 
Humphrey Tristram in the case at all, and as she 
stood before him fluttering and trembUng, with 
the angry tears sparkling on her eyelashes, it did 
not seem impossible that another emotion might 
be fighting with her dislike. And yet — ^and yet 
the idea was incredible, although it had sprung 
upon him with an overwhelnung joy. He re- 
membered her bitter words, her hatred of his 
presence, her carelessness of his pain, and as he 
remembered he decided that this sudden conjecture 
was beyond all doubt incredible. Distracted, he 
stood awkwardly before her at a loss for words. 
She mistook his hesitation. 

" I am going now, sir, at your own request. 
Before I leave, may I ask you one thing ? " 

Sir Miles bowed : he had not been so miserable 
since the half-hour in the orangery. 

" Miss Carey has only to speak.'* 

"Then, sir — ^in justice to me you must answer 
this— how came the report of your wound ? *' 

Miles laughed. 

" A mere graze — nothing at all. It bled profusely, 
so possibly that was the foundation of any talk 
you may have heard." 

"They told me you were forced to keep your 
room." 

"The doctor advised quiet, so I went nowhere 
on Saturday and Monday. I hope, however, to 
be at the opera to-night,*' 
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" The opera ! " 

Deborah fdt that drcumstances were hardly fair 
to her. She had been hoaxed. Oh, the sympathy 
she had squandered, the tears she had shed, the 
reproaches she had heaped upon herself — and all 
for nothing ! Su* MUes was in perfect health ; the 
wound did not exist ; he was going to the opera i 

Then, determined to know the truth at all costs, 
she put another question. 

" Can you afford to lead the Ufe of a man of 
fashion, Sir Miles ? *' 

She awaited his answer anxiously — ^later she 
would have been generous enough to have rejoiced 
in any good fortune that might befedl him ; but 
at present, his prosperity, if^e were prosperous, 
would render her whole conduct inexplicable. 

Sir Miles did not reply at once. 

" I beg your pardon," he said, in a puzzled voice. 
He had not quite caught her words, and this 
catechism was unexpected. 

Deborah braced herself afresh. 

" Rumour says you are penniless.*' 

"The rumour has not done justice to my good 
luck." 

"Have you not lost twenty thousand pounds 
at faro ? " 

" I lost ten thousand pounds. Miss Carey." 

Leaning over a chair back, Deborah continued 
slowly. 

"They say you broke Lord Oakley's faro bank 
at Brooks', and then went on to Crockford's and 
lost every penny you had won." 
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Miles laughed. 

" That is partly trae and partly false. Rumour 
justifies herself perpetually. I won twenty thousand 
pounds from my Lord Oakley at the beginning of 
the evening, and lost half of that amount later on 
at various places outside Brooks'. Early the next 
morning I won as much again. I played until 
six o'clock, when I had an appointment. I am 
able now — ^thank God 1 — ^to buy back Broome 
Hall." 

That was all. The blow had fallen. Pale and 
subdued, Deborah turned towards the door. She 
had come to play fairy godmother to a prince who 
lacked nothing, and her good gifts were thrown back 
in her face. 

More mystified and more in love than he had 
imagined it possible for him to be. Miles watched 
the play of expression upon the pretty, flower-like 
face, with a rapidly changing purpose. Why should 
she be sent away Uke this ? Now that she had 
come, a few minutes more or less could hardly 
matter. Soon, too soon, the door would close upon 
her, and the place would hold no more than the 
faint perfume of her rustUng skirts. Once allowed 
the merest footing in his mind, this idea grew to 
such an unreasonable extent that her going, which 
he had urged so strenuously, began to assimie the 
aspect of a disaster. Every impulse within him 
sprang to arrest the tragedy. 

" You must not — " he began, " you cannot " 

At his words she turned sUghtly and then stopped. 
He stood transfixed, surrendering himself to these 
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new emotions, and quick to note the change that 
had passed over the sweet features at his word. 
Ah, sweet eyes, sweet mouth, swe^t face! He 
felt his strength going from him, drawn after that 
retreating figure at the door. The little maiden 
in the cottage hat had given place to a fair divinity 
surrounded by a deeper and more mysterious 
sweetness. Should this gracious creature, who had 
come to him so miraculously, sUp away when the 
words that might keep her were gasping in his 
throat ? Never ! Never ! Scarcely knowing what 
he was doing, faint as from the scent of an over- 
powering essence, he flung himself on his knees by 
her, clutching at her Sying ribbons. 

" Ah, stay, stay. You are not displeased ? 
You are not angry ? You are not hurt ? *' 

She took a step backwards, and oh, wonder of 
wonders! — ^it was her hand instead of the cherry 
coloured bow that lay in his. Her sUghtly parted 
lips took a new curve, 13ut she did not answer. 

" For God's sake, speak to me ! ** The woids 
came in a husky whisper. '* You dare not play 
with me now. I love you, I love you, I love you, 
and — you are free ! " The toneless words touched 
her like hot wind. 

Still she gave no sign, but stood motionless, 
fanned by the quivering breaths of the first words 
of love that had ever reached her. Wildly her 
heart drank in their sweetness, which fell like a 
balm, quenching the fire and the ache that for 
eight days had tortured it. Then she lifted her 
head and stood transmuted, conscious of a new 
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strength, glorious in a new power. At her heart 
was tiie old cry, " Where is my beloved, where ? ** 
And now the answer had come to her, piercing 
even to tears, " Here, it is I ! " 

In the silence the yomig man read her face and 
drew in hope from the trembling radiance he fomid 
there. He faltered on, scarcely knowing what 
words they were that tmnbled hoarsely from his 
lips. 

** Ah, speak, speak I You are not indifferent or 
why did you come to me ! " 

The girPs heart clamoured an answer. It raised 
the laces on her gown in its tumult. " My love ! 
My Ufe ! My soul ! " it throbbed inarticulately, 
as it swayed the fair body in its passion. But still 
no word fell from her lips. They were held dumb, 
checked like opening flowers, by another voice, a 
voice she could not but Usten to, icy and insistent. 
"Look!** it cried, *'the fortunate prince is on 
his knees — ^he can hardly be anywhere else when 
a beautiful young woman comes to visit him alone 
and for no given reason. Oh, wise girl, you come 
in his riches and prosperity to offer him, not your 
hdp— that is ludicrous — ^but — yourself 1 " 

All this time her hand lay passive in the yoimg 
man's. His grasp tightened upon it as he bent 
over its warm whiteness, and then spoke as though 
in answer to those persistent voices that he littie 
dreamt of. 

"You came out of Heaven," he murmured. 
" You came to me in your angelic goodness — you 
will not deny me now." 
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" Deny you — what ? " The girl's pale Ups just 
shaped the words. 

" Your marvellous charity. Oh, Heavens ! — your 
love ! You refused me in the orangery. You will 
not refuse me again, my goddess, my queen ! " 

But the persistent inner voice rose into a scream, 
drowning even the shouting of her passionate 
heart. Until that voice was silenced there could 
be no peace. She felt her happiness drifting away 
from her in the sudden ebb of her very life. Passion 
also was swept away, and she stood white and still, 
calm as a delicate statue. 

She could speak now, and her voice was dear 
and steady. 

""You are mistaken, sir. I did not come to 
offer you — ^my love." 

The very sound of the shameful words burnt 
her with a new resentment. Was she always to 
stand htmiiliated before this man ? 

Miles sprang to his feet, his eyes searching her 
face. 

" Will you never be fair or just to me, Deborah," 
he said. ''I am beginning to understand you a 
Uttle, and I tell you this, that if I had been poor 
and wounded you " 

" What, Sir Miles ? " 

" Would have brought me heaven." 

Deborah was silent. 

" And now, why will you blacken the face of all 
good things for both of us because I am strong 
and rich and can give you all you desire ? " 

Deborah forced her white Ups into a smile. Her 
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wretchedness was such that there was relief even 
in catching at a word in which a miserable petty 
pride could find offence. 

'* Is it a foregone conclusion then that I lore 
you ? " she said, with a sneer. 

'' Yes," said Miles emphatically, his eyes blazing 
at the girl in indignation at her subterfuge. " You 
do love me. I dare you to deny it. A moment 
ago your soul sprang to your eyes and called to 
mine. It is useless to bring mere words to deny 
it. You love me, and I will not give you up though 
you bid me a thousand times. Oh, my sweet, 
my sweet, why will you torture yourself and me ? " 
Involuntarily his arms moved towards her. 

Deborah drew back. She might have been wooed 
but never dominated. His helplessness would 
have pleaded for him better than his strength. 
Every instinct in her rose in rebellion. 

" Sir, do you force me to ring for my chair ? " 

Sir Miles let his arms fall hopelessly to his side. 
This was too intolerable 1 

"Very well, Miss Carey," he said, speaking 
deliberately, and watching the effect of every 
word upon the girl. " You shall have your wish. 
I will ring for your chair. And I will give you 
my word of honour that I will never trouble you 
again." 

Deborah was stunned. In the excitement of 
the conflict she had had no time to realise what it 
was that she was doing. The more he had pleaded 
the more fixed had become her purpose, but now 
that she had her way she would have given any- 
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thing to unsay the petulant angry words of the 
last few minutes. Utter loneliness seized her. 
Was this, then, the very end — the last chapter 
of the romance ? When she had thought of going 
home contentedly to Wrington she had no conception 
of the great happiness that Ufe had to offer her. 
And now she had flimg it to the winds. The 
thought was unbearable; she could not contend 
with it. She sank down on a chair and buried 
her face in her hands. She was very tired also ; 
the exdtem^it of the last eight days as well as 
of the last eight minutes had undermined her 
power of self-control. 

lliles looked at her helplessly ; he was wretched 
enough in all conscience. No words came to hdp 
him. He stood silent, as one storm of sobs spent 
itself and another took its place. He cursed his 
foolish weakness in not having sent her home at 
once and reserving all he had to say for another 
time. 

Suddenly a voice csune to break the strain by 
noisy remonstrances. Anatole stood on the top 
of the stairs expostulating with somebody below. 

'* Milord^ Milord, you cannot come here I Yes, 
Sir Bfiles is at home — that is now — but he see 
no one ! He is much engaged ! — Very occupied 1 
I take his chocolate. Voild I ** 

"Nonsense, my good man,** replied another 
voice, full-toned and good-humoured. " Nonsense, 
I say I If you have taken his chocolate, so much 
the better. You just stand aside, for I am going 
up." 
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*' Mais ce finest pas possible/ You cannot go, 
Milord/'' 

" God bless my soul ! I have come at his special 
invitation. Look at this! Here is his letter 
begging me to call upon him on either Monday or 
Tuesday morning, as his doctor recommends that 
he shoiild not wait upon me." 

Anatole*s voluble explanations were cut short, 
as the door opened to admit Lord Wendover's kind 
ruddy face and the gold top of a cane. 

"Wdl, my boy! Upon my word, but youVe 
got an over-;^ealous henchman ! Hullo, what's this ! 
I beg your pardon, I am sure ! " 

As he caught sight of the sobbing girl, Lord 
Wendover made a hasty movement towards the 
door. But, recognising his voice, Deborah sprang 
to her feet. 

" Oh, Lord Wendover ! " she gasped out. 

"God above! — it is Miss Carey ! " The old gentle- 
man took a step back in his amazement. As he 
looked at her all the pleasant lines in his face 
stiffened into severity and his forehead grew dark. 
" By Heaven, this changes the look of things ! '* 
he muttered under his breath. "What can I do 
for you, ma'am ? " There was an obvious reserve 
in his voice. 

" Oh, take me home, my lord I " sobbed the girl. 
"Take me home to Lady Betty. I am so very, 
very unhappy." 

She could get no further, and would have fallen 
if Lord Wendover had not held out a protecting 
arm. 
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" There, there, my dear ! Don't cry. Compose 
jrouiself, there's a good child. Tut, tut I Tears 
run away with pink and white ! Eh ! By Jove, sir, 
I swear — " All his anger rose against Miles, as 
with one arm supporting the girl he turned to the 
young man. Miles stood with folded arms at the 
end of the room, a silent spectator. 

" I swear ! — " But Deborah interrupting him, 
raised her hand. 

"You must not be angry with Sir Miles, my 
lord," she said, in a small voice. " It is not his 
fault. I had annoyed him very much, you see, 
by coming to— call on him. He didn't like it at 
all — and — and — he was really most polite imder 
the circumstances, considering how much he was 
put out. He tried to be — that is — ^he did his duty 
—oh, dear I " 

" Hum," said Lord Wendover, knitting his brows, 
"he was most polite — ^he did his duty — did his — 
upon my life, an odd affair this. Why are you 
crying then ? " he went on, turning to the girl. 
" Don't you approve of his doing his duty ? " 

" Oh no, no ! Oh, take me home." 

"That's not a proper sentiment for a young 
lady," replied Lord Wendover solenmly. " I shall 
be compelled to report it to Lady Betty; but I 
think, in spite of its impropriety, which we will 
not stay here to discuss, we had better call your 
coach." 

" I came in a chair." 

"You are not fit to return in a chair — I will 
have a hackney coach called." 
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He opened the door and gave an order to Anatole, 
who by some odd accident was stationed immedi- 
ately outside. 

This done he turned to the still silent young man. 

** Appearances are terribly against you, sir, in 
spite of the young lady's assurances of your desire 
for duty." 

Miles made no reply but bowed gravely. 

" I protest," went on Lord Wendover, waxing 
furious, *Mt would be an immense satisfaction to 
me to kick you. I cannot do it now, as you see I 
am otherwise occupied." 

Miles bowed again. 

" But I will come back when I have deposited 
Miss Carey in safe keeping, and then I promise you 
that I will do it to the best of my abihty — I swear 
I will!— or else — I will apologise to you for my 
remarks." 

" I shall always be at Uberty to receive your 
apology, my lord," repUed Miles. 

When the soimd of coach wheels had died away. 
Miles, with the instinct to find some reUef from 
pressure of painful thoughts, picked up his news- 
paper. In another moment he h^ let it fall. 

" By Jove ! " he exclaimed. " I never asked 
her why she came to see me after all ! " 

The hmnour of the situation struck him as grimly 
grotesque ; he threw back his head and laughed. 



XIX 

THE TENTH DAY 

Lady Betty was battered by emotions when the 
weeping Deborah, still escorted by my lord, o^t 
limply back to her shelter in Berkeley Square. 
Surprise gave way to anger ; anger to bitter hurt 
and disappointment. She had worked hard in 
the girl's interest, and this — this was the result I 
It was difficult to look placidly at the frustration 
of her schemes. She received Deborah with bitten 
Ups, for she guessed nearly at what had occurred, 
although my lord's intervention in the affair pre- 
sented a mystery. The interview that followed 
did not clear up the riddle. Lord Wendover was 
courteous but grave ; he explained that he had 
found Miss Carey in a difficulty, and by her request 
had escorted her back to her chaperon. Be3^nd 
this he attempted no word on the amazing situa- 
tion — ^which he left Deborah to imfold — and he 
noticeably abstained from any allusion, however 
distant, to his sanguine schemes of the day before. 
Having discharged his duty by the distressed 
damsel, and having implicitly acquitted himself of 
any further obUgation, he bowed distantly and 
retired. 
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Deborah by this time had reached a sufficiently 
incoherent condition to provoke pity even from 
one as incensed as Lady Betty, who contented 
herself for the moment with bidding the girl go 
to her room and cry away the confusion which 
choked her. A few hours later the story came 
out, with the exception of Miles's proposal, and this 
for very shame Deborah could not bring her Ups to 
speak of. Lady Betty had asked pointed questions ; 
Deborah had evaded them adroitly by putting 
forward her own share in the matter. Impatience 
to quiet her conscience by asking pardon of Miles 
had been the motive for her disobedience, and she 
explained her tears by the fact that Miles had mis- 
understood her, and had been apparently of Lady 
Betty's opinion, that it had been better if she had 
stayed at home. Finding such a reception bitterly 
humiUating, she had flung herself upon the tolera- 
tion of Lord Wendover, who happened to be visit- 
ing in Jermyn Street at that time. 

But Lady Betty was in no mind to make excuses 
for her ; she was thoroughly angry and disgusted. 
The sun went down upon her wrath, which con- 
tinued until wdl into the next day. 

" Fool ! Fool ! " exclaimed her ladyship aloud, 
as she sat in her drawing-room on Wednesday after- 
noon turning over the pages of The Female Mentor 
and reviewing the events of yesterday. "Fool! 
Fool ! She dropped a coronet in Jermyn Street ! '* 

Even the dogs and Paquita had no power to 
console her, neither had her agate lizard or the 
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new green Chinese monster. She was hurt beyond 
healing. Certainly Deborah had confessed her 
absurd mistake and begged forgiveness, but Lady 
Betty had none to bestow ; her heart was barren 
of gentle emotions. 

No ! Deborah might stay at Berkeley Square 
for one day to cure herself of tears, but on the 
following morning the coach should take her 
back to Wrington Park, where she might marry 
the gardener and welcome for all that Lady Betty 
cared ! And yet the words had burned her as she 
said them, Deborah, folded to her heart, had 
there met and embraced indissolubly its shadowy 
occupant. She had become to her as her own 
daughter, and the bond between them could not be 
shaken off so lightly. Lady Betty knew in reality 
that this was not the end of the friendship, but 
the end was hard to imagine. Regretfully she 
conjectured that the bridegroom must after all 
be Sir Miles Courtenay. The events of Ranelagh 
had dethroned him from his perch in her aviary of 
ehgibles, and she had been happy in considering 
the gold tufts of his successor. But now, alas I 
the perch was again empty. Lord Wendover's 
manner had declared beyond a doubt that any 
idea of a marriage between his son and a lady so 
compromised was at an end ; so at least thought 
Lady Betty. Her desire therefore fiew back to 
Miles. 

The girl must be married, and married at once ; 
if not to Lord Oakley then to Sir Miles Courtenay. 
Annoyance, as well as care for Deborah^ was at the 
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root of this resolve ; Lady Betty Ddaville's was 
not a name to be mixed up in a scandal. 

Her meditations were cut short by Sambo, who 
appeared at the door to announce a visitor follow- 
ing dose on his heels — a visitor unlooked, unhoped 
for, who came surrounded by an atmosphere of 
possibihties. His presence was as balm to Lady 
Betty's irritated soul. 

" My Loid Wendover ! Ah, delighted I " Her 
courtesy swept the ground. 

He presented a radiant face to the smiling but 
distraught lady. The rut between his eyebrows 
had smoothed to a benign wrinkle, which vanished 
into nothingness when he smiled. As the dogs 
sprang to greet him, barking noisily according to 
custom, he stopped to pull the spaniels' ears. 

" Aha, Madam Venus ! — ^pretty namesake I I 
had given your goddess credit for more work than 
she had actually accomplished." 

Lady Betty's eyes demanded an explanation. 

" You are enigmatical, my lord ! What work ? " 

"The work of bringing a marvellous pretty 
young gentlewoman to folly." 

Lady Betty could not control her face ; the 
muscles about her mouth twitched. 

" I do not follow you," she said curtly. 

" My dehghtful Lady Betty, was it not reason- 
able to suppose that the child was head over ears 
in love with the young rufl&an ? " 

It was quite reasonable, it was the truth ; but 
Lady Betty could not bring herself to admit it. 
Nothing would be gained by talking of it, least 
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of all to Lord Wendover; and therefore Lady 
Betty said nothing. His next remark fell on her 
ears with a shock — ^but a shock of the most agree- 
able kind. 

"Wdl, I was wrong! She refused him. I 
went to see him yesterday, to kick him if need be, 
and he told me. Poor devil! He seemed fairly 
miserable about her.'' 

Refused him ! Deborah had refused Miles 
Courtenay a second time, for no reason ! Refused 
him — when she had come up to London for no other 
purpose than to make peace ! Could it be possible ? 
She had said nothing of it to Lady Betty ; she had 
only told her that Sir Miles had his health, and was 
in no money difl&culty.^ . 

Lady Betty did not know now whether to laugh 
or to cry. Amazing as it seemed, there was still 
hope, but in the other direction. She drew her 
quick inference from my lord's demeanour, and 
her mind, newly strung by the indication she 
foimd there, was ready to aim again at the dis- 
carded target. She took comfort and Ufted her 
eyes. 

" That is a tolerable proof, my lord, that she did 
not love him ! " 

"Obviously. It appears she wished to see him 
for some reason or another — ^he did not know 
what — and could think of no other way than 
to take a chair and go direct to his lodging. Dis- 
obe}dng orders, eh ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! Amazing 
innocence ! RebeUious kitten ! " 

Lady Betty's laugh sounded in chorus. Yes, it 

R 
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was a freak, a mere girlish freak I There was 
nothing in it at all! It must have be^i a great 
satisfaction to Lord Oakley to realise that ! And 
so she babbled on ; she had been carried by her 
excitement past discretion. 

But at Lord Oakley's name, the old gentleman 
turned quickly and scrutinised the lady. It seemed 
to him that the relief on her face was no less obvious 
than her statement was emphatic. She was a 
little too positive for mere veracity. G)uld it be 
that there was something imderl3dng those smiles ? 
After all, the situation had been equivocal, and in 
the case of there being anything to hide, he could 
hardly have expected the truth from the Ups of the 
man concerned. Also, although he personally was 
prepared to accept Miles' statement, the outside 
world might not be so charitable. 

All this flashed upon him as the direct result of 
Lady Betty's sudden attempt to take a situation 
for granted. It had been best for Lady Betty to 
have remained silent. 

" Lord Oakley ! " he repeated, frowning heavily. 
She saw her mistake and could have thumped 
him. Cunning old fox, he wanted to sUp out of 
his undertaking after all ! 

" I may be mistaken," she said tentatively. 
" I thought that he took — er — " and she paused, 
"some interest in Miss Carey, his acquaintance 
of the other night at Ranelagh." 

"Ah, yes, interest — '* said Lord Wendover, 
wth some emphasis on the precise meaning of 
the word. " He has had Uttle opportunity, though, 
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of following up the acquaintance." As he spoke. 
Lord Wendover felt his displeasure rising. Oakley 
as yet had made no formal proposal, and his lord- 
ship resented the assumption that he was to feel 
himself pinned on a sudden utterance. In a quick 
access of temper he burst out with the conclusion 
of the matter. 

"Who knows who was passing along Jermyn 
Street yesterday morning ? By heaven, Lady 
Betty, Pve no fancy to see a Ubellous cartoon on 
my son*s wedding-day 1 " 

Lady Betty veered completely roimd before the 
blast. She looked up innocently. 

"On Lord Oakley's wedding-day! Oh la! Is 
any one in view ? " 

For a moment Lord Wendover stared at her in 
astonishment. Then he laughed. 

" Lady Betty, Lady Betty ! ' Woman's at best 
a contradiction still 1 ' I fear that you are a 
woman." 

"A great compliment, my lord," she retorted, 
" but I hardly know what I have done to merit it." 

Lord Wendover rose to his feet and came over 
to the fireplace, looking down upon her. 

"Lady Betty, let me be barbarously frank. 
You knew that I proposed for Miss Carey informally 
at Ranelagh, but you hardly knew what my attitude 
would be after this fiasco— is it not so ? Forget 
my compliment and speak the truth." 

Lady Betty drew herself together; fluttering 
her fan, she threw out a short laugh. This was 
hardly the moment for injudicious candour. 
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" Your proposal at Randagh, my lord, was the 
merest pleasantry. It served to enliven us, and 
if I mistake not I let fall some moral maxims on 
the subject of marriage. You see how you must 
have diverted me.** 

Lord Wendover tapped his heel on the ground. 

" And the child, was she diverted also ? ** 

" Oh, vastly I She has her bouquet of flowers 
in water at the present moment. I questioned 
her about Lord Oakley just as she was retiring for 
the night after Ranelagh, and I found she had 
hardly given him a thought. She is convinced 
that such attentions are the mode in town. His 
words — and yours, my lord — ^meant nothing.** 

Anger entirely banished caution from Lord 
Wendover*s faculties. 

"And since when has my Lady Betty Delaville 
taken my words as meaning nothing ? ** he asked 
sharply. 

" Since you proposed for the hand of my little 
friend, Deborah Carey, for your son, my Lord 
Wendover, and afterwards impUed that she was 
hopelessly compromised.** Lady Betty also rose 
to her feet. Mistress now of the situation, she 
dropped him a Uttle courtesy. 

" I give you your choice, my lord. Either you 
did propose, and she is not comprcwnised— or 
you did not propose, and she is compromised. 
For my own part I am indined to let the last 
stand good. In that case we must marry her 
to Sir Miles, who by your own account adores 
her, and stop people's tongues. Of course, if you 
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think that things have gone so far that there could 
be any possibility of a libellous cartoon should 
she marry Lord Oakley, there is nothing else to 
be done.** 

This new aspect of aiSairs puzzled Lord Wendover 
completely. She had led him through such intri- 
cacies of feminine logic that his head reeled with 
the turnings. 

"Upon my soul,** he said slowly, "it takes a 
wise man to understand a woman 1 ** 

But Lady Betty carefully avoided the side issue. 

" My dear Lord Wendover, let me be frank — that 
is your own word, is it not ? ** she said. " Nothing 
could be better for all parties concerned than that 
Miss Carey should become Lady Courtenay. There 
are private reasons ** 

" Yes, yes, I know all that I I know the rela- 
tions of both parties, begad 1 '* 

" Then you know that what I say is true.** 

" Why shouldn't she marry Oakley ? ** he re^ 
pUed, with a large irrelevance. 

" Because she must be put right with the world 
at once. Now, my dear lord, be amenable— confess 
that you meant nothing, and let me, on behalf of 
my friend. Lady Sophia Carey, arrange this marriage 
between Miss Carey and Sir Miles Courtenay at 
once. But do not let it destroy the friendship 
that I hope exists between you and me; I prize 
it far too highly.*' 

"But she doesn*t love Courtenay.** The old 
gentleman pressed the point like a sheepish school- 
boy. 
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** Love I love I Love comes after marriage, 
my lord." 

"Very often," he retorted, "to the lady's un- 
doing!" 

Lady Betty was almost acrimoniously severe. 

" I disagree with you. Miss Carey is too well 
brought up to glance at any man but her own 
husband." 

Lord Wendover's impatience broke out. 

" Pish, my lady 1 " Then, correcting himself, 
" Forgive my remark — er — I apologise." 

Lady Betty repUed by a gracious movement of 
her fan. For a moment there was silence, and 
then the man spoke. 

" Perhaps we are both wrong ! Appearances are 
against it, but she may love Courtenay." 

But Lady Betty had no notion of allowing him 
another tack ; as far as she saw, it was now straight 
sailing. 

" Ah, now you speak as a friend," she exclaimed 
gratefully ; " all the same, I fear that you are 
mistaken. I can assure you that I most heartily 
wish you were not." 

" Then why on earth did she go off to him like 
that ? " he asked, reverting to his perplexity. 
" Courtenay himself could not make out what she 
wanted." 

"I think I can explain that. The truth is she 
had taken a monstrous advantage of the poor 
fellow's quixotism ; she did not want to face her 
father's displeasure by refusing him, and I beUeve 
jthere was an idea of Mr. Carey wreaking his wrath 
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on an orphan boy — ^a sort of ward — ^as a punish- 
ment to her. Anyhow, she had the bright idea 
of inducing Sir Miles to declare off — to jilt her. 
As to the consequences, she had no conception of 
them. And he — ^naturally enough — ^like a brave 
yoimg fool, did not explain them to her." 

" Good heavens ! " cried Lord Wendover, wrinkling 
his brows. " Of all the serious absurdities I Well, 
it explains his conduct anyhow. What next, pray ? ** 

"Then, you see, when she heard of the dud, 
and that he was at death's door and starving, 
and a great deal more which wasn't true, she 
felt that she owed him some reparation." 

" In what way ? Did she want to give him her 
pocket money, for physic ? " 

"Something of the sort," repUed Lady Betty, 
falling in with his laughter. "You see gossip 
said that he was penniless. She wanted to find 
physicians, and if need arose — ridiculous child ! — 
to nurse him herself." 

The contemplation of such charming innocence 
removed any trace of suspicion that might have 
Ungered on in my lord's mind. He biurst out 
into his old enthusiasm. 

" Did she ? Did she now ? " he exclaimed 
deUghtedly. "What did I tell you? What did 
I say at Ranelagh ? She is as good as she is 
beautiful 1 She's as wise as she is good 1 " 

" Wise 1 " exclaimed Lady Betty, her head on 
one side. " Wise 1 " It was safe now, nay it was 
poUtic, to question the statement. 

" Yes, madam, wise ! She was so shocked when 
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the fellow proposed again to her — ^which of course 
he ought not to have done under the circumstances^ 
but which I should have done myself, b^ad, or 
any other gentleman in a like situation — ^that she 
cried fit to break her Uttle heart. * Oh! oh I ohi * 
says she, * I ought not to have come, my lord I 
Sir Miles is very much annoyed I * Annoyed, by 
Jupiter, he had just been refused for the second 
timel Hal ha! ha!" 

His laughter was infectious, and Lady Betty 
found herself shaking in noisy sympathy — she 
hardly knew at what, so many things were fraught 
with humour. At the beginning of their interview 
she had endangered her scheme by a false move, 
but afterwards so skilful had b^n her tactics, 
that her opponent had been turned to right-about 
with a rapidity that was positively bewildering. 
Nothing remained to be done now except to render 
his retreat impossible. She pulled out her enamelled 
watch and glancing at it gave a Uttle scream. 

" La ! I had no idea it was so late ! You must 
excuse me, my lord, for — ^really I have absolutely 
sworn to inquire for Lady Hawkesley this after- 
noon, and I have a ticket to leave on Miss Bulstrode 
also." 

" No, you shan't retire, my Lady Betty ! Upon 
my soul you shan't ! " exclaimed Lord Wendover. 
" YouVe made me downright imcomfortable about 
that poor child — I had wanted to leave the busi- 
ness for a month at least. Oakley is quite agree- 
able, so that his debts are paid. But now — ^weli, 
it seems that unless I take time by the forelock. 
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you'll go marrying her off to that young Courtenay, 
under the absurd idea that he has compromised 
her!" 

"It was not my idea," returned Lady Betty 
demurely ; " but when once it had been imparted 
to me, I saw its force ! " 

" Nonsense, ma*am 1 She shan't spoil those pretty 
eyes of hers by another tear for all your schemes." 

"I wish to save tears, my lord. I know the 
world, and I know that whatever is done must be 
done at once. I shall advise Sir Miles to write 
to Mr. Carey this very day." 

" You'll do nothing of the sort." 

" My lord I " 

" I tdl you that you'll do nothing of the sort. 
I shall write to Mr. Carey myself. Why should 
you spoil the child's future ? " 

Lady Betty's countenance expressed admirably 
a mixture of doubt and desire. 

"A marriage with Lord Oakley would be a 
brilliant match for her, my lord ; but— oh, I wonder, 
I wonder if I should be doing right to cotmte- 
nance it ! " 

" Right 1 " he fumed, " of course you would be 
doing right. How vacillating women are! And 
even if I bring you rotmd to see reason now, I shall 
not be sure of you, you know. Once my back is 
turned you will be in league with yoimg Courtenay I " 

" I expect him here in half an hour," mmmured 
Lady Betty, lying gUbly. 

"Indeed I What about Lady Hawkesley and 
Miss Bulstrode ? " 
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Her ladyship replied without the quiver of an 
eyelid. 

"I fear I must give up my calls. It is three 
o'clock. Sir Miles will wait upon me at half-past 
three precisely." 

" Will he indeed ? Well, I shall be before him. 
You shall make him no promises. I suppose, for 
old sake's sake, you won't refuse me a pen and 
a piece of paper." 

Lady Betty arose with manifest reluctance. 
She pulled down the flap of her escritoire, dis- 
closing ink, quills, and wafers. In a few moments 
nothing was heard but the scratching of a hasty 
pen. Lady Betty stood biting the soft swansdown 
edges of her fan, while a faint smile curled the 
comers of her mouth. She was so safe now that 
she could even afford to give herself a Uttle extra 
amusement. 

" I wish I were not so doubtful," she exclaimed 
at length. 

" Why ? — er — ^necessary settlements as soon as 
possible — ^wait upon you— day or two— or — . What 
did you say, my lady ? " 

" I do not profess to be infaUible as to the state 
of Miss Carey's heart, my lord." 

Lord Wendover laid down his quill. 

" Now then, by Jove, what do you mean by that ? " 

"Oh, nothing 1 Only remember that Sir Miles 
Courtenay is a gallant figure of a man." 

" God bless me. Lady Betty 1 " exclaimed the 
old gentleman, fidgeting irritably. " It is obvious 
that the girl isn't in love with him ; he told me 
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most decidedly that she had refused him twice. 
And even if she were, a girl's fancies don't count 
for anything. She'll be in love fast enough when 
once she is his wife." 

** Alas ! " exclaimed her ladyship, a gleam in 
her blue eyes. "Love comes after marriage my 
lord, — to the lady's imdoing I " 

" I disagree with you," broke out the old gentle- 
man. " I disagree with you entirely. Miss Carey 
is far too good a girl to do anything she shouldn't. 
My own experience is that a marriage isn't a happy 
one when a wife is too much in love with her 
husband. She becomes exigeante, and is unable to 
make allowances for his frailties. There is nothing 
Uke love to make a woman downright cantan- 
kerous I " 

Lady Betty laughed with delight ; she was 
probing depths of human experience. 

" You speak feeUngly, my lord 1 " 

"Of coiuse I do; I know what a dog's life a 
loving woman can lead a man — ^that is, until there 
is a break, and then she becomes reasonable." 

" That is, until she ceases to love him." 

"As a rule." 

Lady Betty's laugh echoed roimd the drawing-room. 

" My lord 1 My lord ! You are the philosopher 
of matrimony." 

"I ought to be. I have been married three 
times," he repUed grimly. " Now, my lady, I must 
not detain you, for it will soon strike the half-homr. 
I will take this letter with me and send it down 
to Wrington Park at once by messenger." 
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Lady Betty turned a beaming face to him. 

** My lord, I think you are in the rigfat» in spite 
of all I have said to the contrary. From the bottom 
of my heart I wish these young people happiness.*' 

**Yes, I know you do," he answered, pressing 
her hand. "Your heart was always a true one, 
my lady. It is only when you indulge yowc taste 
for matchmaking that it plays you fedse. How- 
ever, there is no intrigue in this ; it is as straight- 
forward and as clear as the daylight. We will 
dance together at the wedding, Lady Betty.'* 

So saying. Lord Wendover retired, bowing pro- 
foimdly. 

He left a radiant woman to glow over her triumph. 
Deb's thistles under her careful handling had put 
forth figs ; surely that was cause enough for exul- 
tation. She was glad that she had no engage- 
ment, for she wanted so much to go upstairs and 
hug her poor crying darling. It fretted Lady 
Betty to be out of charity even with Paquita. 
Theie was time and to spare before firing the 
new bomb that was to shatter Deborah's crude 
immediate visions of happiness for the present. 
Lady Betty wanted to breathe, turn round, and 
make her peace. 

But the fates refused. At the door she was 
met by a black face. 

" Sir Miles Courtenay," shouted Sambo, standing 
on one side. 

Lady Betty sank into a chair. 

" It is a judgment on me," she murmured, as she 
glanced at the clock. The hands stood at 3.30. 
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THE TENTH DAY {continued) 

It was a disappointing Miles that walked into 
Lady Betty's drawing-room. Where were the pene- 
trating grey eye, the S3m[imetric features, the 
buoyant stride ? This young man was passable — 
even handsome ; but there was a withered, sapless 
air about him, and the good blood had gone from 
his face. Hunger of the soul had wrought upon 
the features. 

After Deborah left him, the ghost of her sweet- 
ness returned, and standing over him mocked the 
sudden longing it raised in his eyes. He fought 
against the phantom, but singlehanded and alone 
fdt hopeless of its defeat. And so to stifle his 
disquietude he bethought him to stroll round 
the comer to Harry Angdo's fendng-school ; and 
it was on the way there that he had run into Lord 
Wendover. Talk was a relief. Indeed, as Lord 
Wendover*s demeanour plainly showed, sympathy 
with him had taken the place of anger. Miles 
caught at companionship, and arm-in-arm the two 
men sauntered from Angelo's to Bond Street, 
where, at the invitation of Mr. John Jackson, 
they witnessed a skirmish with the gloves. The 
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Professor's rooms were crowded. The young man 
made acquaintance among other members of 
Brooks*, revived his zest for life, and bade defiance 
to that warlock Fate and all her sorceries. Fate 
winked and postponed her vengeance. 

Next morning Miles surveyed his bearings with 
new eyes. And now it seemed that the tragic 
absurdity of the preceding day pointed only in 
one direction — and pointed to his hearths desire. 
Deborah loved him. The more he thought about 
it the more convinced he became. His hasty words 
had meant nothing; if she loved him it would 
be worse than folly even to consider them. So 
he reasoned with himself over his chocolate, and so 
he continued to reason during his morning stroll. 
The upshot was that now, at half-past three o'clock 
in the afternoon, he presented himself before Lady 
Betty to make a third proposal for the hand of 
Miss Carey, which, if she wished it, she could again 
— ^but his heart said, impossible ! — decline. 

His determination had not been arrived at 
Ughtly. At twenty-five pride is not easily pocketed ; 
and he would have to abase himself not only before 
Deborah, but before his most undesirable parents- 
in-law that were to be. He must come near to 
being ridiculous ; and he must take the risk with- 
out a certainty of success. Love had triumphed. 

But Lady Betty looking in his face foimd it 
haggard, and was disappointed. 

" I have presumed to wait upon Lady Betty 
Delaville," he began awkwardly, " to discuss a 
matter of some consequence.'* 
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" I am very glad indeed to see you, sir,** replied 
Lady Betty cordially. "I believe that we have 
met, but it is a good many years ago. Down, Venus, 
good dog i " She pulled the barking monster by 
the ear as she spoke, and with two fingers patted 
her reproachfully. " Do you like parrots ? ** 
Smiling she led the way to the cage. 

" I like that parrot," repUed the young man 
with grave diplomacy, studying a pale and watery- 
eyed Paquita. " Is he alwaj^ so silent ? '* 

" Indeed no, Paquita has the sweetest phrases ; 
but just now I am sorry to say she is a Uttle out 
of sorts. You must say she, not he 1 A journey, 
you know, and too much hemp seed to follow. 
She is sufiering from an exceedingly gripping pain 
in the chest, poor love 1 '* 

Miles tried to time his face into sympathy. He 
murmured his dislike of gripping pains ; but Lady 
Betty paid little attention. She had been gaining 
time to decide on a course of action. She had 
now decided. Spreading herself upon a chair she 
came straight to the point. 

"My little guest paid you a visit yesterday, I 
hear. Sir Miles.** 

'^ Yes.** 

" And you have come to-day to make a proposal 
for her hand ! Aha, I have divined you, sir ! ** 

The young man reddened. 

" That is true, my lady. I want you to help me. 
I want " 

But Lady Betty interrupted. "My dear sir — 
forgive me — ^but is not such behaviour just a little 
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quixotic, even if she had not already involved 
you in a duel. The freak was the freak of a child : 
Lord Wendover and I have just been laughing over 
it. You are not bound to an}rthing." 

A shade crossed the young man's fsace. 

" God forbid I " he exclaimed involuntarily. " It 
was not that I was thinking of." 

"What then?" 

" That I love Miss Carey, ma'am, and I cannot 
but beheve that she loves me." 

Lady Betty had been prepared for this 2 she 
decided that she must bring matters instantly 
to a crisis. There was no deUcate manoeuvring 
wanted here. She had to deal a knock-down blow 
kindly but surely. There must be no doubt at 
all as to her meaning. 

"What encouragement has Miss Carey given 
you for such a beUef ? " she asked, making her 
voice cold and hard. " I doubt very much that 
she loves you ; did she tell you that she did 
yesterday ? " 

The suggestion drew a quick smile from Miles 
in reply. 

" She flew at me like a spitfire," he said. 

" Why did she call upon you ? " Lady Betty 
knit her brows as though her whole soul was bent 
upon the new subject for inquiry. 

But the yoimg man could only shake his head. 

'* It is annoying, I cannot tell you," he replied 
hopelessly. 

" You do not seem to have imparted a quantity 
of information to each other during your interview," 
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said Lady Betty. " I cannot imagine what you 
talked about i '' 

"J. cannot either I" 

For a moment there was silence, and then Miles 
lifted his head. " Perhaps you can help me,** 
he said. " Do you know what Miss Carey wanted 
with me yesterday morning ? " 

"Hiun — n.** Lady Betty played with her fan. 
It would indeed be adding fuel to the flames to 
disclose the object of Deb's imfortimate visit. 
" I am sorry,*' she said at last ; " I am afraid that 
I canot tell you.** 

He press^ her quickly. " Cannot or will not ? ** 

'' Will not— for the present, at least.** 

All Miles's wits suddenly became concentrated 
on the mysterious message that poor Deborah 
had failed to convey. It seemed to be the nucleus 
of a gathering mystery. Every suspicion in his 
mind flocked to tiiis centre. Lady Betty*s voice 
came to him from some distance when she asked 
what appeared an irrelevant question. 

" Why did Lord Wendover call upon you ? ** 

" I cannot say ; he wanted to see me and I 
appointed noon. He arrived after Miss Carey, as 
you know.** 

Lady Betty wished he had arrived before. He 
would have been bubbling over with his plans 
for Lord Oakley, and would have saved her a 
difficult task. 

" I wish he had told you,** she said, as if think- 
ing aloud. 

"Told me! What?** ; 

s 
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Another undelivered message! A horrible con- 
nection between the two visits shaped itself in 
his mind. Lord Wendover and Miss Carey had 
both come to tell him something, and had both 
gone away leaving their words unspoken. G>uld 
their message have been identical ? But — ^what ? 
He felt encompassed by vague suspicions ambling 
round him monstrous in the darkness. Lady Betty*s 
next remark defined their shadowy outlines. 

'* Of course he never mentioned Lord Oakley.** 

"No,** he said, tortured with apprehension. 
" Why should he ? Miss Carey did. She asked me 
if I had not broken his faro bank.'* 

" But Lord Wendover did not ? ** 

"No.** 

"You never knew that Lord Oakley and Miss 
Carey had met ? ** 

"No. For heaven's sake, my lady, stop these 
hints and innuendoes I Put me through a cross- 
examination if you wish, but let me know the 
reason. I am on trial for my Ufe. I love Miss 
Carey, and in spite of appearances I beUeve she 
loves me. What has Lord Oakley to do with it ? ** 

His troubled eyes searched hers but found no 
answer in their cold blue. Underneath the im- 
pulses that stirred their surface he felt the bedrock 
of invincible opposition. 

Lady Betty was calculating how best to ga^n her 
end. She decided to rely upon facts. His next 
question gave her an opening. 

" You are keeping something from me,** he said, 
more strained than ever ; " what is it ? '* 
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" Do you want the bare truth ? ** 

"The bare truth." 

"Very well. At this moment there is a letter 
from Lord Wendover on its way to Wrington " 

" Yes, yes I " 

" A proposal from Lord Oakley for the hand of 
Miss Carey." 

" Ah, I see I Thank you." 

He turned away. The bare truth had cut his 
flesh. This then was the message that Deborah 
had never deUvered. His heart cried out in him. 
"Vanity of vanities! The fool walketh in dark- 
ness — ^the threefold fool." 

Standing there he twisted his hat in his hands. 

" I am under obligations to my Lady Betty 
Delaville." He spoke with an effort. "She 
will forgive the importunity of a thrice rejected 
suitor." 

The pain in his face stabbed the fair lady's 
conscience. 

" Wait ! wait I " she cried, for bowing he had 
turned on his heel. 

Without speaking he shook his head. 

" Wait, I will explain," she cried. 

" Thank you, no. Too many words have already 
hidden the truth. Be so good as to convey my 
congratulations to Miss Carey." He was gone. 

Lady Betty stared at the open door. For a 
moment her soul stood up and looked her in the 
face, and she did not like the scrutiny. Then she 
stroked it into submission. After all what had she 
done ? Nothing that she would not have done for 
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her own daughter— of that she was positive. The 
young man was hurt. It was the fate of young men 
to be hurt, so long as there were pretty girk to 
hurt them. Deborah ? She would soon get over 
it ; she would be the first to turn and bless Lady 
Betty for her prescience. And yet her ladyship 
was uncomfortable. She hated misery, and she had 
just looked at it in a man's face ; she doubted but 
that she was to see it again in a girl's. 

" God bless me ! " she exclaimed to herself 
petulantly. "To think that they should have 
made me the god in the machine or whatever they 
call it I Anyhow the machine is a vastly imcom- 
fortable contrivance — I can vouch for that I " 

Outside, Miles, raging, strode along interminable 
streets. Fate laughed at her vengeance. 
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THE TENTH DAY (continued) 

With the inconsistency of her sex, Deborah, now 
that all hope had been declared futile, persisted 
in hoping. She had, metaphorically, boxed Miles's 
ears, snapped her fingers, and turned her back 
upon him ; now she desired above all things that 
he should come and claim her as his own, in defiance 
of his promise and her protestations. For in spite 
of everything — in spite of herself — Miles loved 
her ; the knowledge lay warm at her heart ; it 
had been her one source of comfort in the bitter- 
ness of tears. 

Time after time that afternoon she had sent 
Molly palpitating to the stair-head to listen if by 
any chance there should be a visitor; and once 
the unexpected ringing of a bell made her start 
and gasp at the violence of her sudden hopes. 
But MoUy had returned with a doleful headshake. 
Only my Lord Wendoverl Did Miss Carey wish 
her to pack everjrthing to-night ? Molly thotight 
it would be as well, for Mr. Sambo had told her 
that the coach was ordered to be in readiness early 
on the following morning. 

" Oh yes I Anything I Everything I " answered 
the girl vaguely. 

877 
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**And the beautiful bouquet of roses and 
myrtles ? " 

That could be tossed out of the window I Deborah 
flung herself upon the sofa, and with her weary 
head resting upon her hands watched Molly list- 
lessly, as she bustled through the preparations for 
to-morrow's journey. The boxes were nearly packed 
when the door opened to admit Lady Betiy. 

Deborah was not sure if it was to be peace 
between them until she found herself actually 
folded in Lady Betty's arms and every trace of 
disagreement wiped out. Pale, subdued, empty of 
all emotion but that growing passion of hope that 
quickened in her, she clung to the kindly hand 
once more held out for her protection. And Lady 
Betty, looking at her httle friend, found a face 
spoiled by marks of suffering and yet aUght with 
an unexpected radiance stealing from some secret 
chamber of the heart. As she puzzled over it, 
she felt more than half inclined to give up her 
position in the contrivance and to relinquish the 
conduct of destinies. And yet the pain she had 
to inflict was as nothing to the prize she offered — 
the prize that was at her very finger tips. Bracing 
herself to a necesssary degree of hard-heartedness 
— she knew her snare to be an excessive sensibility 
— Lady Betty rushed headlong to the exposition 
of her scheme. A proposal from Lord Oakley. 
Such an honour was difficult to realise. Deborah 
sat quiet until She had finished. 

'^I cannot imagine what papa will say," she 
observed meditatively. 
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*'My dear, it is not difficult to imagine. He 
will be beside himself with joy." 

Deborah shook her head. 

" I am going home to-morrow remember. There 
will be a scene ; he will be a hmidred times more 
angry than he has ever been before, Lady Betty." 

Lady Betty was perplexed. She had been 
prepared for an angry denial, ending at last in 
half sulky acquiescence ; she had been prepared 
for tears — ^floods of tears to ease the heart of its 
old love — but she had not been prepared for this 
half weary consideration of the consequences of 
refusal. Lady Betty was angry, there was some- 
thing inhimian in such conduct. Perhaps it was 
deep feeling I If so, deep feeling was unfeminine, 
and she, for her part, was glad to have had nothing 
to do with it. 

"What are you going to say to Lord Oakley, 
Deborah ? " she asked sharply. 

" No." 

Lady Betty stamped her foot in a genuine rage. 

" Then I swear I am tired^of you ! " 

" I am tired of myself." 

" You will be an old maid." 

" I want nothing better — short of the best." 

" The best— what is the best ? " 

" I have already told you." 

"Oh, Lord I" Lady Betty flapped her arms 
hopelessly. "The lunacy of these young girls! 
I would like to bmn every romance in the world 1 
Well, I wash my hands of you now — and so I tell you. 
You have had two offers in a fortnight, and over 
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each you have behaved like the vam, conceited, 
ungrateful girl you are I " 

Deborah did not reply. Lady Betty's nip- 
braidings left her untouched. She held desperately 
to the one comfort she had left — the assurance 
that Miles loved her. 

" If you wanted the best, as you call it, why did 
you refuse Miles Courtenay a second time ? ** cried 
Lady Betty, growing louder. " He said you flew 
at him.** 

"He said/ What do you mean?" The girl 
rose to her feet. Her face blanched. "When 
have you seen Sir Miles ? " The words rang across 
the room. Molly, who had just come in with the 
bonnet boxes, quailed at their sound. 

" This afternoon.'* 

" Where ? " 

" Here.'* 

" He called upon you ? ** 

" Yes.** 

" Why was I not told ? '* 

" Why should you be told ? He called to see me.** 

" But he must have called for something.** 

" He wanted an explanation of yesterday's 
visit.** 

" Did you give him one ? ** 

" No, I had a Uttle consideration for you.'* 

" But he must have asked for me I He must 
have left some message! Lady Betty, you shall 
teU me ! ** 

" I will. He left — ^his congratulations to you 
on your engagement to Lord Oakley.** She turned 
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her back on the girl so as not to see the effect of 
her words. She had not meant to hit so hard, 
but temper guided the strokei 

His congratulations! Deborah's hope withered 
like the magic beanstalk. What had reached 
even to Paradise now dropped lower than the 
earth. Her heart was a deep void. Nothingness 
within her, nothingness around her, only a flicker- 
ing sense of the illusion we term life. She caught 
at the flicker : she was afraid of the dark. 

" Lady Betty,** she said, enunciating each syllable 
slowly and distinctly, as though she were not quite 
sure of her power of speech. " I — ^was joking — 
only. I will marry Lord Oakley — ^whenever you 
like. You have been very good to me." 

"My dearest Deborah!" Lady Betty turned 
to her warmly, " I knew you would be sensible. 
It has been a real pain to me to " 

" Ma'am ! Ma'am ! " Molly sprang forward with 
a quick exclamation. 

Miss Carey had fainted. 



XXII 

THE ELEVENTH DAY 

Summer hung in a blue film over the wooded 
hollows of Wrington, but the open fields as well 
as the high road were burnt into a whitish yellow 
by her all-conquering sun. The glare was blinding. 
Even the peacocks were forced into the shadow, 
and not one strutted on the terrace as Prue sat 
quietly sewing by the open window. Prue spoke 
very Uttle in these days, her thoughts had journeyed 
to London with her friend ; they followed Deborah 
from assembly to ball, from ball to opera, on one 
quest — the finding of Miles. Perhaps he Mras 
already fotmd I Perhaps the reconciliation had 
taken place yesterday, or would take place to- 
morrow I So she devised tmtil the shock of sudden 
news shattered her reverie. Lord Wendover's 
express came. A short note from Deborah followed 
by post to say that she would return home on 
Thursday at mid-day. 

The rejoicings were overwhelming. Mr. Carey, 
ever pressing forward, gloried in the prospect of 
an alliance with the Whig aristocracy; Lady 
Sophia, recalling former splendours, was delirious 
with reminiscences. Prudence had therefore taken 
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her hemming into the blue parlour, for her part 
puzzled more than ever by the topsy turveydom 
of circumstance. 

Why this juggling of bridegrooms ? It was 
inexpUcable. She finished her hem and began 
another, but the mystery was unsolved. The sun 
rose higher and higher, pouring over the prostrate 
earth. At last Prue dropped her work in her lap 
and with folded hands leaned back in her chair. 
Her thoughts had flown to Deborah and the strange 
games of fate, but a sound of wheels dispersed 
them like bubbles. Deborah I Deborah! she had 
arrived; she was here — brave girl — to face her 
new ordeal. 

Prue sped into the hall calling Deb's name as 
she ran. She nearly upset a taU youth in a brand 
new blue suit with gold lacings, who stood near 
the door fumbling in his purse for the postillion's 
vail. 

" Himiphrey ! " she cried in bewilderment. 
" You I " 

" Yes, why not me ? " He threw out a crown 
piece to the lackey, and turning round grasped 
hands and laughed at her amazement. 

But Prue still blinked in confusion. 

"What do you mean by pretending to be 
Deborah ? " she said at last. 

" I am sorry to have disappointed you. Please 
accept my apology and give me a welcome." 

" But — it is all so very strange — ^why have you 
come ? " 

" I came to see Mr. Carey, to make my peace 
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with him; he has always been a good friend 
to me. Also I want to pay off some of my debt 
to him." 

" Pay ! How can you pay, Humphrey ? " Prae's 
eyes travelled to the blue coat. " You ridiculous 
boy, why are you dressed up like this ? " she raised 
them with a quick inspiration, "Humphrey, it 
isn't — ^it isn't the fortime *' 

** Of Ralph Desborough ? Yes, it is ; his and 
mine are linked indissolubly. Oh, Prudence, I 
can hardly believe that it is true." 

" But what is true ? Do remember 5rou have 
told me nothing yet." 

" I beg your pardon — that it is true that I am 
a priest at Mr. Cooke's temple of the Muses at a 
fixed salary of fifteen shillings a week, and that 
at this moment I have fifty guineas in my pocket 
as a first advance on *The Fortunes of Ralph 
Desborough.' " 

Prue grasped his hand enthusiastically. 

" I am so glad, Hmnphrey I I am so glad ! 
You see old Peter spoke the truth when he saw 
visions of a golden chariot for you. But" — 
her eyes twinkled — " isn't it a Uttle premature to 
ride from London in a postchaise even on fifty 
guineas." 

The boy reddened. 

" I coiddn't help it. I couldn't, upon my word. 
It was only this day last week that I was told to leave 
this house without a penny. It is not in human 
nature to resist returning to it in a postchaise." 

Prue laughed at his eagerness. 
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" What is it to be a * priest in the temple of the 
Muses ' ? Do you serve in the shop ? " 

" Yes, and keep the accounts. Mr, Cooke was 
in want of a man, and so I stepped most agree- 
ably into the position. I can tell you I was glad 
enough to get it. My lodgings were anything but 
pleasant." 

"Glad! You must have been perfectly re- 
joiced ! " exclaimed Pnie. " Alas, though, there 
is one drawback I *' 

" What is that ? " 

" Miss Birkett will never be induced to speak 
to a shopman." 

" Miss Birkett ! " His scorn brought a laugh 
to Prue's Ups. " I don't care a pin for Miss 
Birkett ! I was a Uttle shy of returning, it is true, 
but only in case my lady should object." 

" I don't think that Lady Sophia will take much 
notice of you now," returned Prudence. "She is 
too much occupied to give you a thought. If I 
were in your place, Mr. Carey is the person whom 
I should be shy of. Do you expect him to receive 
you with open arms ? " 

" No, of course I do not ; I have come back to 
Wrington as a penance — a sort of sop to fate." 

" In a postchaise I " murmured Prue. 

"That, I grant, was a weakness. But it is a 
penance none the less, one must not be too lucky. 
StiU, I don't think that I have ever been grateful 
enough to Mr. Carey! Since my father's death 
he has done more for me than anybody in the 
world. He is a peppery old gentleman, but his 
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choler soon passes, and at least I want to say 
now that I am sorry for my own share in this 
business.'' 

He had scarcely shut his mouth when Mr. Carey 
and his dogs turned into the hall. Like Prudence 
he had expected Deborah, and the sight of Hum- 
phrey Tristram called up a puzzled frown about 
his eyes. He stood in the porch ominously silent, 
though breathing rather harder than usual, as was 
his manner when disturbed. He was waiting for 
Humphrey to speak. 

Prue did not stay longer : she slipped into the 
garden, and in less than a minute she could hear 
her uncle's hearty laugh when he slapped the 
young fellow on the back and shook hands over their 
reconciliation. Then she turned to go back into 
the house by the south terrace so as not to in- 
terrupt their conversation. On her way she paused 
to look up the burning high road. Tliere was no 
Deborah in sight, and yet Prue stood still looking 
into the blue distance up which the road ran like 
a strip of unbleached tape. 

What different footsteps had worn it to that 
whiteness I young, eager, impati^it feet running 
out to meet Ufe, steady feet firm in middle age, 
and weary halting feet shuffling lamely through 
the dust. A week ago she had followed it sorrow- 
fully to bid Himiphrey a last farewell, but now 
tliat good-bye were as well unsaid, for the ro^ 
had brought him back again happy and successful. 
It had taken Miles, a disappointed man, to the 
great town, and Eustace in hot pursuit. It had 
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led Deborah and Lady Betty on an errand of re- 
paration, and now it was to bring back — Prudence 
stopped, for she hardly knew whether it was to 
bring back a rejoicing bride, or a girl faint before 
the battle had well begun. As she stood still 
reflecting on these strange things a carriage ap- 
peared at the top of the hill and prepared to 
descend into Wrington. In a moment it was out 
of sight, but she knew that when she saw it again 
it would be almost at the park gates. Breathlessly 
she ran in to tell the news. Mr. Carey was sittii^ 
at the table questioning Humphrey on his prospects. 
He caught her excitement, and springing to his 
feet shouted for my lady until he was hoarse. 
By the time Deborah had arrived, every member 
of the Carey household was waiting to receive 
her. 

Prudence watched her narrowly as she descended 
from the carriage and passed from one to another of 
the assembled group, who were waiting ready with 
kisses and congratulations. Surely her demeanour 
would give some hint of what had passed ! She 
offered a cold cheek to Lady Sophia, smiled languidly 
at her father's boisterous salutation, and submitted 
to chin-chuddng. To Eustace her greeting was 
barely sisterly: had he been an acquaintance 
instead of a near relative, she would have put him 
off with a mere bend of the neck. Prue found her 
face pale, there were blue stains underneath her 
eyes, but she held herself with a new dignity. 
There was even a touch of disdain in her acceptance 
of so much homage. *'Romp," thought Miss Birkett 
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in some surprise, "is the last word to j5t her/* 
She had been deceived in Deborah. But then. 
Miss Birkett assured herself with a sigh, there was 
nothing like an engagement to give a woman coa- 
jSdence — ^unless it were to have been presented at 
court. Lady Sophia wanted to know where the 
wonderful bouquet of roses and myrtles came from 
that Molly held, standing in the background. 
Why, Molly could hardly carry it! She vowed 
that the roses were finer than any she had ever 
seen in Hertfordshire. Was it— <x)uld it be 

" Yes," Deborah repUed to the unfinished ques- 
tion. Lord Oakley, hearing she intended to return 
to Wrington, had sent it with a letter in the early 
morning. He was most attentive. 

" Lord Oakley sent it I *' Mr. Carey tasted the 
delicious words. " Begad now, did he I " 

He looked from the bouquet to his daughter, 
and from his daughter back again to the bouquet. 
Finally, he dropped into a seat, slapped his knees, 
and burst into his habitual roar of laughter. 

" Eh, Eustace, my boy ! " he turned to the 
captain. "My lord sent them, what do you say 
to that ? — Your brother-in-law that is to be. None 
of your beggarly baronets without a farthing to 
their names ! Won't have to challenge him to keep 
his word, begad ! Doesn't look like flying before 
a wench, this! By the Lord, I am anxious to 
see him, though." 

"You won't find that Lord Oakley stands six 
feet in his stockings, sir," returned Eustace, with 
a thin smile. " Don't look for a Hercules." 
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As Deborah's scornful eyes were fixed upon her 
father, so were Prae's, only very tenderly, fixed 
on Deb. She hardly knew her, so self-possessed 
had the girl become. She remembered her runmng 
from old Nan's rhyme. The very words came 
back to her. 

** Rosy apple, mellow pear : Hey, my love ! 

Bunch of roses she shall wear : Hey, my love 1 

Gold and silver at her side, 
, Hey the bonny bonny bride 1 Hey, hey, hey. 
Heyday, my love ! ** 

Here was gokl and silver and to spare, here 
was also the bunch of roses, but this bride was no 
longer bonny. It was strange to Prudence that 
such a patent fact seemed to strike no one. But 
she was wrong. To Humphrey, the observant 
youth in the background, it was obvious; he 
could hardly believe that this tear-worn giri was 
the successful d/butanU of Ranelagh. The scene 
baffled him ; no one explained, and Lord Oakley's 
name added to his confusion. In a short time, 
however, Deborah was free to cross the room and 
speak to him. 

" I did not expect to see you here 1 It is very 
odd and most agreeable." 

" My star is in the ascendant,'' he replied ; " I 
will explain later.*' 

" And mine," the girl lifted eyes deep and dreary 
as the grave. ** I am going to be married. Con- 
gratulate me." 



XXIII 

THE ELEVENTH DAY (continued) 

The only person who looked upon Humphrey with 
a dubious eye was Eustace; but the boy met it 
with so frank a glance, and was so ready to respond 
to his half sinister questionings upon the habits 
of literary men in London, that he was almost 
persuaded to the universal opinion that Hmnphrey 
was an exceedingly bright youth, who showed 
much nice feeling in having regarded the un- 
fortunate occurrence of the preceding week merely 
as a heated argument, and so returning, as was 
proper, to the house of his patron. Thus does 
prosperity soften the heart of even an outraged 
benefactor. The boy himself was too date to 
take a cynical view of either Mr. Carey's or Lady 
Sophia's toleration. He longed incontinently to 
pour his news into sympathetic ears, and fidgeted 
in the hall until one of the cousins should reappear. 
But when Prue showed her face on the staircase 
it forbade confidences. She had just come from 
Deb's bedroom, and was full of angry indignation. 

" It is perfectly shameful ! " she cried, flinging 
Deborah's bouquet, which she carried in her hand, 

down on to the hall table. 

990 
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" What is shameful ? " 

" That I " she pointed with outstretched finger 
to the roses. " Never was there such a misunder- 
standing ! Never was there a woman so perfidious 
as Lady Betty, or a girl so misguided as Deborah I 
There is no use in talking to me — I knawy 

"Then perhaps you wiU tell me," he rejoined. 
" I don't want to be curious, but you have said so 
much that you may as well continue. I had no 
intention of talking to you." This last came with 
something of a pang as his own affairs were shot 
to Limbo. It is true he had had no intention of 
talking about anybody less important than Mr. 
Humphrey Tristram. 

"Oh, my dear Humphrey," the girl went on, 
"the whole thing is perfectly absurd I Here is 
Deborah engaged to Lord Oakley while she loves 
Miles Courtenay with all her heart and soul. And 
he — I am convinced of it, so don't contradict me 
— is every bit as much in love with her. Now, 
thanks to an interfering, deceitful old woman, 
these two people are just as angry and sore with 
each other as it is possible for them to be." 

"How can you possibly know that he is angry 
and sore ? Your imagination has wings, Miss 
Prudence ! " 

" He must be if he cares for her — and he does 
care, I know he cares ! It would have all come 
right if Lady Betty had left it alone. Oh, it is 
the most enraging thing I have ever heard of. 
Why don't you speak ? What are you thinking 
about ? " 
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" I think that you misjudge Lady Betty.** 

''I sun convinced that I do not misjudge her. 
I am convinced that more passed between her and 
Sir Miles yesterday than she will allow. Social 
success is the breath of her nostrils ; she is as 
ambitious in her way as Birkett. I can't say 
more. They would both of them roast themselves, 
or put any one else to roast, before slow fires, if 
that could give them precedence of their dearest 
friend. You may swear to me until you are black 
in the face that sdl this has happened in the natural 
course of events, and I will not believe yoo.*' 

'' It would be some help to me to Imow exactly 
what did happen, naturally or mmaturally." 

Prue needed no persuasion to make her speak, 
she was only too eager to raise an agitation over 
her cousin's wrongs. She told the story as she 
had it from Deborah — ^it was no secret — and as 
she told it she grew more and more emphatic: 
her cheeks turned pale and her lips trembled. It 
seemed to her that with open eyes she had followed 
the blinded Deborah to the brink of her precipice, 
and now, in spite of the devil driving, she panted 
to avert a catastrophe. But Humfdu-ey, with 
what she took to be an unusual sluggishness of 
mind, paused at her conclusions. He persisted in 
remaining puzzled as to obvious motives. In feict, 
he could not for the Ufe of him see that there was 
anything to be done, or even that the catastrophe 
was a catastrophe at all. At such a denial of her 
premises Prue's argument fell to the ground ; she 
became angry. 
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** Then you mean that you are going to sit con- 
tented while your friend is sacrificed. Oh, I wish 
I were a man I *' 

" But surely you told me that Miss Carey refused 
Sir Miles twice.** 

**0h, how tiresome you are I How tiresome 
all men are I Of course, when she had gone to 
see him like that, she could do nothing but refuse 
him, for the sake of her own self-respect I And 
I don't beUeve that he was such a gaby as not to 
see that. I would wager anything that he called 
yesterday to propose again for Deborah, and that 
Lady Betty sprang at him with this engagement, 
and rammed it down his throat until he shrieked 
with congratulations. It is just as if I saw it I It 
makes my blood boil." 

'^That seems to me to be a very far-fetched 
supposition.'' 

'"That is because you are a man, Heaven help 
you I" 

Humphrey burst into laughter at her emphasis, 
and althou^ Prue was desperately in earnest she 
could not but laugh with him. 

"Now then," she exclaimed, after a moment, 
" be serious. What are we to do ? " 

** Nothing." 

'* Oh, you exasperate me I I am not joking now." 

" Send a carrier pigeon with a message to Lord 
Oakley, telling him that you know by intuition 
that his proposal w^s a mistake." 

" Very well. But I shan't free my i»geon until 
I have proved my statement to be true." 
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" How can you prove it ? ** 

"Through you." Prudence looked him boldly 
in the face. "Even if you do not beUeve what 
I say, you can't be so base as not to help me find 
out the truth. All this time you have been talking 
as callously as a mere man of fashion — ^you, who 
are supposed to be overflowing with sensibihty I 
You, who pretend to write romances I What do 
you know about romance ? " 

" It seems — ^very Uttle." 

" Well, I will give you an opportunity to learn." 

" How ? " 

" You shall go to Sir Miles." 

" My dear Miss Prudence ! " 

"Yes, you shall I You shall find out why he 
waited upon Lady Betty yesterday afternoon. 
If you discover tiiat he went to propose for 
Deborah-^which would be the only natural thing 
to do, after what he said to her — ^you shall tell him 
that it is all a mistake, that Deborah loves him, 
that she was forced into this engagement by Lady 
Betty. Tell him exactly how things stand. Tdl 
him how ill she is. Tell him of all the bitter pain 
she has been through. Try to make him under- 
stand her character." 

" Upon my word, I don't understand it mj^f I " 

" Oh yes, you do. It is one of the most beautiful 
characters in the world I " 

Hmnphrey assented, his face screwed. How 
quickly fortune had turned her wheel! A week 
ago it would have been torture to plead the cause 
of his divinity before his rival, but now — ^as Prue 
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explained it to him, it was almost inevitable to 
take poor Deborah's part against herself. Perhaps 
the wish to doubt had held back his belief in her 
power to love. At all events, now he could only 
do as Prue asked him. If his journey succeeded 
he would have done Deborah a service ; if it ^ed, 
nobody need be one whit the wiser. 

" I have not finished ! " Prue's impatient voice 
broke through his dream. " After you have been 
to Sir Miles — ^if all turns out as I have said — ^you 
must go and see Lady Betty, Tell her how widced 
she has been. Explain to her how her abominable 
plan would have taken every atom of happiness 
out of Deb's Ufe both in this world and in the 
next." 

" In the next ? " His tone was startled. 

" Yes, of course in the next I How could she 
ever settle down in Heaven if she found out sud- 
denly what happiness had been stolen from her 
for ever. You see there would be no use in ex- 
plaining things then : there is no manying in 
Heaven, is there ? " 

The purpose in Prue's eyes was veiled in laughter 
— as Hmnphrey listened to her it might have been 
Deborah hersdf talking, for a queer, half comic, 
half serious hteralness was common to them both. 

" True," he repUed. " For the moment I forgot. 
You think then that even in Paradise she would 
be possessed by a regret." 

" Of course. Now I want you to remember all 
that you have to tell Lady Betty." 

" I am to tell her, first, that she is very wicked. 
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Secondly, that what she plotted would have eter- 
nally killed Miss Carej^s happiness." 

'' Tes, indeed I — and Sir Miles' and Lord Oakley^s 
happiness as well I " 

"I beg your paidon, Miss Prudence, there I 
draw the Une. I will submit to your superior 
judgment in Miss Carey's case, but I cannot vouch 
for the eternity of either Sir Miles' or Lord Oakley's 
remorse." 

"No, I suppose you can't," replied Prudence, 
in a magnificent scorn. "I expect that th^ 
would be quite content with heaven even undo- 
those circumstances I " 

Humphrey burst out into uncontrollable laughter. 

" Indeed I fear. Miss Prudence, that they would 
adapt themselves to their surroundings." 

But Prue's mirth was a mere flicker after all; 
it could not endure. The touch of Deb's despair 
had quickened her deepest sympathies. Perhaps 
Lady Betty had meant to be kind; Lady Betty, 
however, owned to a flimsy ideal, and her kindness 
was but another name for cruelty. Prue could be 
crud too upon occasion, but her severity would 
have lashed that which Lady Betty considered 
part and parcel of a normal life. Now at what 
Lady Betty con^ered normal — nay more, ad- 
vantageous in the highest degree — Prudence was 
filled with a fierce pity. If only Humphry had 
seen Deborah as Prue had seen her, mechanical, 
dry-eyed, ready to fulfil her ghastly duty without 
a tear, he would have felt that no consideration 
on earth should prevent him from playing knight- 
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errant to a damsd in such deep distress. '* Think/* 
she concluded, ^' think of what she has ahready 
gone through, and think again of what she will still 
have to endure if this marriage takes place, and 
then, out of your own happiness, pity her I " 

Her appeal moved Humphrey. At that moment 
his own freedom seemed to him a very small affair 
indeed. He quashed his objections ; he enlisted 
himself unreservedly in Deborah's service ; he pro- 
mised to go to London at once. He would seek 
an interview with Sir Miles Courtenay ; he would 
remember his instructions. He smiled quietly to 
himself as he thought of another appeal hurled 
at him in that same place, and only a week ago. 
That also had resulted in a journey to town. He 
felt Uke a puppet jerking its arms and 1^ at the 
bidding of Prue and Deborah. It was certainly 
time to return to the Temple of the Muses if he 
were to preserve his individuality. Still he foimd 
that the fortimes of Ralph Desborough, absorbing 
as they were, did not fill him with nearly the same 
amount of enthusiasm as the fortunes of Deborah 
Carey. He looked at the dock impatiently, and 
wondered how long it would take him to drive post 
to London. 

Prue breathed a sigh of rdief as she heard his 
dedsion. ''I am so glad that you are gdng, 
Hmnphrey — so very, very glad." She picked up 
the discarded bouquet and brushed it across her 
face, smelling at the roses. '*Just at first I was 
terribly afraid that you would not see things as 
I did. You understand that I don't want anybody 
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to be persuaded into anything. I only want 
everybody to know the truth.** 

" I fear that at present I mj^f am rather vague 
as to the truth," replied Humphrey, smiling at 
her. ^* Still, I promise you faithfully that when 
I once find it I will pass it on.'' 

** That is all I want," cried Prue, with an answer- 
ing smile, and a little quick nod towards him. 
" And you will find it in Jermyn Street." 

**You have almost persuaded me that I will. 
What are you going to do with those unlucky 
flowers ? " 

" Poor things, I don't think that they are so ugly 
after all ; I will get some water for them." 

Hmnphrey's smile grew. 

"Lord Oakley should be grateful! Miss Pru- 
dence, yoiu: charity is very limited ; you have no 
consideration for Lord Oakley's feelings i " 

" He hasn't got any feelings ; he has only 
seen Deborah once; it was all the old man's 
doing." 

"Then you have no consideration for Lord 
Wendover." 

" Why on earth should I consider him ? He 
has no business to push his son between a girl 
and her lover. When he has heard the truth I 
believe he will agree with me." 

" What will he do then ? " 

" Just give up the whole thing." 

" What !— jilt her ! " 

Prue broke into a laugh ; the idea was irre- 
sistible. A second jilting, a second duel, a second 
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fortnight I Oh no, the thing was impossible — and 
yet 

" I do believe that he will have to jilt her," she 
said gravely. " Poor Mr. Carey I Oh, poor, poor 
Mr. Carey ! " 

Humphrey, seated at the other side of the table, 
joined his laugh to hers; and every time it died 
down, he caught in her glance another ludicrous 
aspect of the situation, and again exploded. Peal 
after peal of their laughter rang across the hall 
and floated up into Deb's room, where she lay 
upon her bed, while old Nan, in place of Molly, 
put away the engaged young lady's dresses. 

"Some one is laughing," she thought vagudy. 
The sound echoed round the empty comers of her 
heart. " Nan," she went on aloud, "why do people 
laugh ? " After she had spoken, the question 
seemed to her to have been a foolish one. 

But the old woman repUed gravely. 

" Young folks laugh, my dear, because it's Uttie 
that they know of Ufe ; old folks laugh because 
they've forgot wellnigh amost of what they knew." 

It was a strange idea to Deborah. 

" But, Nan, do none of them laugh because they 
are happy ? " She turned serious eyes on the old 
woman. 

" Eh, my bairn, I tell 'ee that it's happiness that 
makes them laugh." 

" Then where is their happiness ? " 

The old woman crossed the room and leant her 
arms on the bed-rail. 

" Why, in ignorance, to be sure ! In ignorance 
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and in forgetting; at the banning and at the 
end." 

"Oh, Nan, Nan, it makes me cry I Are you 
happy ? " 

" Ay, Miss Deborah, I am happy now, thank the 
good Lord — ^my memories are fair gone." 

The girl flung herself with a cry among the 
I»lIows. 

" Oh, God I Make me forget I Make me old — 
old and happy. I — ^want — ^to— laugh — ^too." 



XXIV 

THE TWELFTH DAY 

" How you stitch, Prue," said Deborah languidly, 
as she lay back in her chair with her hands folded. 
"Your industry positively &itigues me." The 
trivial pbi3se southed Uke an echo that had made 
a wide circle before its return home. This time 
Prue did not reply to it ; she bent over her work, 
stitching more fiercely than before. 

During the heat the orangery had become mi- 
enduraUe, so in the evenings the cousins sat together 
on the south terrace, and, with the rest of the 
drooping world, revived sufficiently to watch the 
sun spread flaunting banners of gold and scarlet 
in mockery of their prayers for rain. But to-ni§^t 
colour had vanished; grey was predominant — 
heavy lurid gloom that hung palpaldy in the air, 
absorbing greens and blues, envelofHiig trees, roofs, 
and the church sjnre of Wrington in its misty 
shroud. A distant rumble of thunder prophesied 
Heaven's tardy response to the i»ayer that for so 
long had be^^ed its walls. Hardly noticeable 
yest^day, to-ni^t the soimd strengthened to a 
roar ; and, as Prudence looked up to speak to her 
oousin, a sudden flash of lightning winked in her eye* 

30I 
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" There is going to be rain I " Deborah's voice 
was weary. "I wonder how long we shall be 
able to sit here ? " 

Prue lifted an anxious face to the grey. Hum- 
phrey had not returned yet ; she feared a storm 
might possibly keep him in town until the morning. 
Her anxiety grew. It was of paramount import- 
ance that he should reach Wrington that evening. 
Lord Wendover was expected on Saturday, and then, 
even if my lord desired it, things might have gone 
too fax for him honourably to withdraw. In that 
case there would be nothing for it but a postchaise 
and Gretna Green. It never struck Prudence for 
one moment that there would be any difficulty in 
convincing Miles of the truth, or that his faith in 
Deborah might possibly have been shaken by her 
repeated rebuffs. It was only necessary to explain 
the mistake to have him once more on his knees. 
Of that she was convinced. The storm drew on. 
The sky blackened to an imfathomable depth, 
the grey showed a coppery background ; inter- 
mittent Ughtning flashed from all sides. Prudence, 
with habitual caution, was for going indoors at 
once, but Deborah remained on the terrace looking 
down to Wrington, fascinated by the foreboding 
sky and the breathless anticipation of the land- 
scape. The birds, terror-stricken, called to their 
mates in quick cries, as though some wings of prey, 
mysterious, inexorable, were hovering above them 
in the air. FUghts of rooks flapped towards the 
shrubbery ; doves crouched together before the 
approaclidng hurricane. At last all was in readi- 
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ness, from the peacocks folded into obscurity under 
the yew hedge, to the butterflies poised with shut 
wings inside the spreading leaves of the tuUp tree. 
Then one drop, large and round as a shilling, fell 
at their feet. 

Deborah turned to her cousin. 

" Isn*t it wonderful ! ** she exclaimed. It was 
the first time she had spoken with any d^ee of 
animation since her retinn home. " I am hold- 
ing my breath with all the world." 

''There is always a silence like this when a 
thimderstorm is coming on," rephed Prudence. 
" I wish it did not prevent my sewing." 

" Is it only a thunderstorm coming on ? I prefer 
to think it a witches' froUc. Oh, Prue, Prue, if 
I could only mount upon a broomstick and spin 
away over the tree tops, old and merry — so old 
and so merry — swirled on always by this hot 
wind ! Imagine the crash when the storm breaks ! 
I should fly into the heart of it, shouting with 
exultation. I " 

Prue pointed two fingers at Deborah. 

"That is a protection against the evil eye, my 
dear. Come in now. Storms are evidentiy not 
good for you. I can't have you fl3dng away before 
my eyes." 

A shattering crash of thimder drowned her 
words ; the earth seemed breaking from its founda- 
tions. 

" You have got to come in, Deborah," shouted 
Prudence through the noise, as her cousin stood 
spell-bound by the turmoil. The girl, however. 
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ooatiary to Proe's expectations, let heiseU be guided 
by her cousin and took up her position in the safer 
shelter of the hall window-seat, but by this time 
torrents of rain shut out the view. Still she re- 
mained, looking out at the swirling rain, the dismal 
carriage drive, the mdancholy twist of road, until 
old Anthony drew the shutters and lighted the 
candles. Then she returned to the taUe, leant her 
chin on her hands, and silently watched Pradence, 
busy again with her perpetual needlework. 

'^ I wonder what Humphrey can be doing ? ** she 
said at last. **It was very strange of him to 
come and go so quickly 1 He might at least l^ve 
waited to speak to me. I had a great deal to ask 
him.** As Prudence did not reply she went on. 
" Prue, I mean to revise * The Lady Rowena and 
the Haunted Grange.* ** 

" Do you, dear ? ** Prue could hardly command 
her voice : her anxiety was becoming intolerable. 
The night was fast dosing in and no Htmiphrey I 
Where co\ild he be ? Why did he not return ? It 
would be impossiUe to force out smooth chatter 
much longer, or even to disguise her uneasiness 
by silence. Her state of mind, it seemed to her, 
was more akin to the outside ferment than even 
Deborah's. 

" Yes, I shall have to rewrite most of the first 
part of the book,** continued Deborah ; " that is, 
unless The Ladies^ Monthly Museum accepts it this 
month. I intend to send it to the benevolent 
Mr. Cooke.** 

*'' This month ! ** Here was something d^nite on 
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which Prue could fix attention. " Why, Deborah, 
do you mean to tell me that you have not looked 
at The Ladies* Monthly Museum this month, and 
to-day the eighth ? I made sure you would see 
it in London ! " 

" I have not had a chance of seeing it," replied 
the girl, with a deep blush. " I have not thought 
of it. I have been thinking of other things." 

"We might have asked Himiphrey to bring a 
copy from town with him when he returns." 

" How do we know that Humphrey will return ? 
I don't suppose we shall ever see him again. Suc- 
cess has turned his brain." 

" I think we shall see him again," replied Pru- 
dence. "But I wish to goodness I knew when! 
Hark ! " She Ufted a finger. " Is not that some 
one riding ? " The clattering of horses' hoofe was 
heard distinctly through the rain. 

" Yes," said Deborah carelessly ; " I am sorry 
for them. Poor things, they must be drenched ! " 

" They ! Do you think that there is more than 
one rider ? " Prue turned an eager face, in which 
there shone a scarcely defined expectation. 

But Deb did not see it ; in her turn she echoed 
her cousin's words. 

" More than one ! It soimds like an army." 

Prue's tremulous hope died. It could not have 
been Humphrey after all ; the riders had passed, 
and — it was foolish of her not to think of it before 
— he would not ride, of course, it was a postchaise 
she must look for. And yet the sound had let 
loose a swarm of stifled hopes ; she could not sit 

u 
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still any longer. There were people abroad to- 
night undeterred by tempests — ^if they coold travel, 
why not Humphrey ? She looked at the uncon- 
scious Deborah ; she longed to fling her araos 
about her, and tell her how good news was riding 
to her through the rain — good news from London, 
galloping up the white road, now churned to frothing, 
bubbling mud, galloping past Edgware, Elstree, 
and the great Abbey church of St. Albans, through 
the village of Holstonecroft, nearer, ever nearer, 
past Stubbins' farm and the Silent Woman public- 
house, up the long Wrington Hill, down again by 
the turn of the road — good news, good newsl — 
galloping up to the gate of Wrington Park itself. 
It was here. It was at the threshold. It had 
come. At last 1 At last I Prue could not contain 
herself. With a cry she sprang to her feet and 
flung open the hall door. "Humphrey I Hum- 
phrey ! " she called out into the bladmess. She 
had heard gravel crunch under a man's footsteps. 

Deborah's voice— dimly realised— came to her 
from the hall. No, she was not mad — ^not mad at 
all; she was quite sober, quite sane. Humphrey, 
with glowing cheeks, the rain streaming from bis 
hat and his three capes, followed her into the 
haU. 

With a faint exclamation of wonder Deborah 
rose to welcome him. 

" I can hardly believe my eyes," she declared. 

Humphrey laughed at their bewilderment. 

" Did you thmk it witchcraft ? " 

" Almost ; we have been talking of witches and 
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of you too, but we never expected to find you 
spirited here to-night. Did we, Prudence ? " 

As Deb looked to her cousin for corroboration 
she received something of a shock ; Prue's face 
was radiant ; there was in it, not astonishment, 
but an unexpected eager questioning as well as a 
joy not to be accounted for. Slowly she turned to 
Humphrey. He was ridiculously self-conscious ; 
obviously he couldn't find a word. What did it 
all mean ? These two people had a private under- 
standing ; of that she was convinced. 

They stood there like a couple of school children 
planning some knavery ; but why ? What was 
the trick ? 

"Prudence,** she said, after the silence of a 
second, " when we were talking of Humphrey did 
you know that he was coming back to-night ? ** 

" I thought he might be,** replied Prue furtively. 
She was afraid to look in the direction of the young 
man lest she should burst into h3^terical laughter. 

" I believe that j^u two are plotting something,** 
Deborah went on, smiling at them. "You may 
just as well tell me what it is, for I am sure to 
find it out before long. Come now, Humphrey, 
confess ! ** 

The young man shook the rain from his coat 
by the haU door. 

" I have brought you down a copy of The Ladies* 
Monthly Museumy^ he said, looking at her over 
his shoulder. 

" More and more extraordinary I We talked of 
that also. Some one has flung a swarm of wasps 
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into the air to raise this storm. There is only one 
thing more necessary to prove its magic." 

" Well T" Prue leant her laughing face towards 
her cousin. 

"That my novel should be accepted. Is there 
anything about * The Lady Rowena ' in the journal, 
Humphrey ? " 

" I think there is," he replied slowly, " but I did 
not stop to look carefully. I have taken it to the 
orangery." 

"The orangery! Humphrey, you don*t know 
what you are talking about! The orangery on 
a night like this ! " 

"Well," his eye searched the ceiling to find a 
reason for such conduct. " If I had brought it in 
here, you know. Lady Sophia would have had her 
fingers upon it, beyond a doubt. Miss Prudence, 
I am very wet; do you think that Miss Birkett 
would allow me to go into the kitchen to dry my 
clothes ? " 

"Must I really wait for The Ladies^ Monthly 
Museum until to-morrow morning ! " said Deborah 
dolefully. 

But Prudence turned to her fiercely. "To- 
morrow morning ! Deb ! " her voice rose, for she 
had caught a meaning in Humphrey's suggestion 
of the orangery. " Oh, no, no, no ! You are not 
to lose a moment; you are to go now, at once. 
Here is Miss Birkett's garden cloak ; the rain can't 
hurt you ; only go ! " 

Deborah looked up at her cousin's flashing face 
in blank astonishment ; by degrees she caught fire. 
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"Either you are both mad or this is some 
trick. Tell me that you are not sending me to the 
orangery for nothing ! " 

" Oh no, my dear, my dear ! Go at once ! *' 

"Then my novel is taken," said Deborah, in 
cahn, convinced tones. " You see I have found 
you out. But really, you know, you need not 
have made so much fuss about it ! I think, too, 
that it was rather tiresome of you to arrange for 
me to find it in the orangery on such a wet night. 
I must get my pattens. Oh," she turned suddenly 
to Humphrey, " I had forgotten that you had 
driven down from town to tdl me about it. I am 
very ungrateful. Please forgive me. Of course the 
news has pleased me very much." 

" Well ? " whispered Prue impatiently xmder her 
breath, as Deborah went upstairs to prepare for 
her wet journey ; " is it aU right ? " 

" I think so — I am not sure." 

" Why were you so long ? " 

" I could not persuade him ; he was sullen and 
angry with the whole thing." 

« But " 

" Hush ! She is coming ! " 

Cloaked and with a shawl thrown about her 
head, Deborah descended the staircase. 

" You will take me to the orangery, Himi- 
phrey ? " 

The young man looked doubtful, but Deborah's 
surprise decided him. 

" What, you will leave me to go across the garden 
in the dark ! " she exclaimed in amazement. 
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'' I beg your pardon, I was dreaming. Of course 
I will take you to the orangery, Miss Carey.*' 

Deborah found a new tone in his voice. With 
one hand upon the door handle she turned and 
faced him. 

^' What is it ? I cannot make you out to-night 
— either of you. You seem so anxious. It does 
not make me anxious to have a piece of good luck. 
Cannot you tell me exactly what it is I shall find 
in the orangery ? " 

" Oh, my dear, my dear," Prue's Ups trembled. 
'* News— of — ^your romance ! What else should it 
be — ^good news, I hope — I beheve I ** She turned 
away, for the tears welled in her eyes. 

"Silly Prue! You talk as though it were a 
matter of life and death to me. Of course I am 
glad, but I am not so eager as all that. What is a 
romance I " So sa3dng Miss Carey walked out into 
the darkness. 
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THE TWELFTH DAT (continued) 

A FAINT glimmer shone from the orangery windows. 
Deborah turned to Humphrey, smiling at him in 
the darkness. 

. "So you thought of that tool Your arrange- 
ments are very complete.** 

" Thought of what ? ** For a moment he could 
not imagine what she was talking about. 

" A candle, of course. I should never have found 
the journal in the dark. What an elaborate joke I 
Confess now, Humphrey, that it is a little far- 
fetched — ^your surprise is not quite succeeding.** 

'* Perhaps I ** She detected a quaver in his voice. 
" But it was your cousin's idea — at least most of 
it was.'* A few steps and he stopped short. " I 
am going no further, Miss Carey. I will wait here 
by the tulip tree while you go in.** 

" Must I go alone ? I am so sorry, I am spoil- 
ing all your plans. Very well. I shall not be 
two minutes. Mind you don*t go away. And for 
your sakes I will try to be as surprised as I can.** 
She laughed out loikl. 

Htmiphrey was glad of the night; he did not 
wish to see her open that door. " It would be like 
prying into her heart,*' he said to himself. 
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But he might have seen, and welcome, all that 
there was to see at the girl's entry. A mere turn- 
ing of the handle, and she was at the table search- 
ing among the piled up papers before he had well 
realised that she had climbed the steps. She turned 
the heap over and over but no Ladies' Monthly 
Museum came to view. 

" I do believe that they have hidden it," she 
exclaimed impatiently, as she renewed her search. 
Gradually her petulance died away ; a preoccupa- 
tion took its place. She forgot her errand, ab- 
sorbing as it had been, in a growing consciousness 
of some presence near her — ^it almost seemed 
observing her. Her heart beat, she drew her 
breath quickly ; marvelling at her own valour 
she raised her head. She was right. Some one 
was there. The figure of a man, following, it 
seemed, her movements with puzzled scrutiny, 
stood watching, waiting in the dusk. The sight 
dragged from her a stifled cry. All her fears con- 
centrated upon it. It was not fancy then. She 
had not been alone! Still — Heaven be thanked! 
— ^there was alwa}^ Humphrey out there under 
the tulip tree. Whatever happened he would never 
go away. Supported by this reflection her courage 
grew until at last she foimd voice for words. 

" Who are you ? What do you want here ? ** 

Even as the question dropped from her lips the 
figure moved into the circle of light, and a phantom, 
as near to her as her own soul, looked out from 
the stranger's eyes. Those were the eyes that 
made night imeasy, whose reproach haimted the 
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sunshine of the morning. Here in flesh, blood, bone, 
and muscle, stood up her obstinate ghost ; but 
dejected, less vindictive than she had imagined 
him, haggard, worn, weary; he was even wet 
with rain. Forgetting her fears she took a step 
forward. 

" How could you come here on such a night ? 
Please come to the house. You are drenched 
through." 

He did not reply. She put out her hand and 
touched his coat sleeve. She was very near him. 
" You are drenched through," she repeated anxi- 
ously. " It is very dangerous to be so wet." 

A faint smile twisted his mouth. 

" And you ? " His voice was low and very 
husky. " Are you not wet too ? What takes you 
out also ? " 

" The rain had just stopped when I came out," 
she answered weakly, evading the inner question 
in his tone. 

There was silence ; she dropped her eyes before 
his. The air around them grew heavy with some 
m3^terious incense. At last he forced out a whisper 
that hardly reached her. 

" Were you sorry to come ? " 

** I did not know that you were here," she re- 
pUed, in a voice as toneless as his own. 

" Are you sorry now ? " 

" No." 

"You are glad?" 

** Yes." 

" You are very glad ? " 
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"Yes." 

Again there was silence^ only this time she was 
not afraid to lift her eyes to his. 

The spell deepened, an elemental world had 
opened around them. Powers, inexorable, eternal, 
swept them onwards, mere driven atoms. Where 
were now the studied speech, the bow, the courtly 
wooing ? Gone. Where were Deborah's fears, her 
self-conscious doubts, her inward conflict of three 
days ago, when all the impulses of her heart struggled 
inarticulatdy to free themselves ? Gone. They 
had dropped from her like the empty shell of a 
chrysalis. There were no words now between this 
man and this woman. They stood silent, seeking 
a new wonder each in the other's eyes. For them 
time was no more. The beginning and the end were 
held in this one moment. Wisdom, beauty, power 
were all one and were for them. The tears of the 
centuries, the laughter of many worlds, thrilled 
in their ears. Borne above themselves, they felt 
the heart-beats of the universe. 

Scarcely knowing what he did, Miles stretched 
a hand towards the girl ; she drew back, and as sh^ 
moved the material world reasserted itself. What 
is the duration of a vision ? The fraction of a 
second — the Ufetime of man — ^the eternity of God. 

But although Deborah had drawn away from her 
lover, startled at a movement like a timid bird, 
her face trembled into smiles. 

" I seem to have travelled a long way," she said, 
with a break in her voice. 

" And now," the young man bent towards her. 
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" you have come back to earth,** Hb eyes burnt 
upon her face» every curve of it had become suddenly 
familiar to him, as familiar as her sweet soul. He 
knew her inmost thoughts. Before their birth-hour 
these two had played together by some dear river 
of Paradise. Dazed at the love she read in his 
eyes, read and understood and was willing — ^nay 
passionately thankful to understand — Deborah sank 
into a chair, covering her face with her hands. 

" I have come back to a new earth ! ** 

Miles stood silent, marvelling at the wonder 
of such graciousness. She was his, his, his 1 His 
heart urged it on him, and yet he hesitated to prove 
it true. He held himself away from her by the 
very force of his desire. His lips framed blunt 
words, but what music was wanted to translate 
his soul's trimnph ? 

" A new earth ! By what mirade — ^new ? ** He 
could not keep back the eager expectation in 
his voice. 

" By — the — ^mirade of great happiness.** 

'' Oh, my love, my love ! '* He could stand 
aloof no longer. He sank on his knees before her, 
grasping and kissing the little hands that had so 
evaded him — ^now they lay like lilies in a flooding 
stream. 

She looked at him with wide dear eyes. Re- 
leasing one hand, she touched delicatdy, with a 
sort of surprise, the wet hair upon his forehead. 
When she spoke, her words came as though from 
^le in a dream. 

'" It is a miracle— -sorrow can bring it as well as 
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joy — ^it is a gift of sight, I think." Her thoughts 
rose to the surface and passed without hindrance 
into her speech — for was she not with one who 
akeady knew them ? 

He raised his head and found her eyes the dwell- 
ing-places of deep bliss ; and as he searched them, 
memories as of a love, older, not more pure, stirred 
in his heart. It seemed to him that she had called 
up these tokens, with every holy thought and 
generous impulse that had ever moved him ; called 
them up to fashion from them a noble image — the 
image in which he had been made — ^himself, yet 
not himself, alas how far from being himself ! — and 
yet the image which she alone of all human beings 
could find within him. Wonderful transmutation 
of love — the philosopher's stone that touches dross, 
and lo ! it shrivels away, leaving only the pure gold. 

" I know," he said, taking up her words like a 
song, "it is a miracle — a gift of sight — sorrow 
can bring it as well as joy. I foimd that out for 
the first time a year ago." 

" Ah— tell me." The girl bent forward. 

Sitting at her feet, he rested his cheek against 
her clasped hands. 

" Some one died," he went on. " She was all the 
world to me — ^my only friend." 

" A woman ? " 

"Yes, a woman. She was my mother. She 
died." 

The girl's hands pressed tenderly against his 
face, but she said no word. 

"That was my first trouble. And I learnt — 
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I saw then — something bej^nd human know- 
ledge." 

" It is curious that joy and pain should be so near.*' 

" Great passions are the same in essence." 

" Is this a great passion ? " 

" My love — ^my love — ^my dear love I " 

He drew nearer to her : he raised his head : 
his soul trembled upon his lips. Fearlessly she 
bent to his reply, and knew her question answered. 
The moment had come for which Nature, with up- 
lifted finger, had waited breathless. Stand aside! 
We will not pry into her holy places. 

An instant later, encircling her face with his two 
hands. Miles held Deborah from him. Untram- 
melled as a wild rose unfolding her beauty to the 
sun, she smiled in his eyes. 

" Why were you so cold to me the other day ? " 
he questioned. 

" I had wicked thoughts." 

" You have never said that you are sorry." 

" I am not. I have no time now to be sorry." 

" I thought that I should have had to kneel 
to-day, begging as no lover ever begged since the 
world began. Who has pleaded for me ? " 

" I myself— Deborah Carey." 

" But Deborah Carey was a stone." 

" Oh, Miles, forgive her. She was so unhappy ! " 

" Poor love ! Poor, poor love ! " 

Deborah looked into his face with misty eyes. 
Then gradually the tears gathered, and one by one 
they dropped into her lap. It did not hurt him 
to see them, they were happy tears. 
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" Why do you cry ? *• he whispered. " Is it 
because you love me ? ** 

" Yes.*' She smiled at him through veiled eyes. 
" I love you and it makes me very pitiful.'* 

" Towards me ? ** 

" Towards all the worid. I seem to understand 
the pain of every human creature. I lon^ to bear 
something for them. I cannot keep my love to 
myself.'* 

" I am jealous of your love I " 

** You might as well say that you are jealous of 
my eyes I Remember, it is a miracle — a gift of 
sight." 

" My dear," he spoke slowly, pondering her words. 
" I see too, but it is only you that I see — ^not a 
new world. You are my world. Oh, my love, my 
love," — imrebuked he gathered her into longing 
arms : he laid his head against her gentle heart — 
" it is for you that I would suffer. To make you 
smile I would drink tears." 

She had no reply beyond a broken sentence. 

*' My love — ^my dear love." There was no need 
for speech. 

And so the music grew : the theme tentative, 
uncertain, tremulous, had quivered through the 
throbbing of a thousand strings, until at last it burst 
into the pure melody that floated out from earth 
to touch the very stars. And yet, **My love," 
" My dear love " — that, and nothing more. 

Outside, the leaves drip steadily on to the sodden 
lawn : the earth lies exhausted after the long 
drought, but the rain has brought healing : to- 
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morrow she ^ill rise glorious in renewed greenery. 
The insects creep from their hiding-plajces : the pea- 
cocks shake the water from their wings : the doves 
tuck away their delicate heads, seeking repose. 

Inside the orangery, save for the unheard 
music, there is silence ; only from heart to heart, 
dose, warm, sacred, none but two words are whis- 
pered — 

" My love." 

"My dear love." 

Outside, kingdoms may rise and^all ; earthquakes, 
revolutions, tragedies, may rend the earth ; nothing 
can break that still music, ready to swell at any 
moment into its paean of triumph. 

" My love." 

" My dear love." 

Suddenly Deborah raised her head. 

" Miles I " 

" Dear, what has happened ? " The young man's 
spirit rose in consternation at her tone. **What 
is making you unhappy ? Explain, for heaven's 
sake! There is something in your voice that I 
do not understand I " 

"Oh, Miles, I had forgotten. I could think of 
nothing. I — I am engaged to be married I " 

" Engaged to be married — ^is that all ! Of course 
you are engaged to be married. You are engaged 
to be married to me." The words came with relief. 
His air was confident as he drew her once more 
towards him. 

" Oh, no, no ! '' She pulled away from the 
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encircling arm. *' I am engaged to be married to 
Lord Oakley I '* 

**So my Lady Betty said." He could laugh 
now at the remembrance. "And so I believed, 
to my torture. However, there is really no use 
in your telling me that now I " 

" But, Miles " 

" Dearest, it is useless for you to tell me in so 
many words that you are engaged to be married 
to my Lord Oakley, while all the time your eyes 
are telling me without any words at all that you 
are engaged to be married to me I I have believed 
your Ups too often, Deborah I " 

" Oh, Miles ! " His prompting called out an 
instant self-reproach ; she melted at the remem- 
brance of his wrongs. " Oh, Miles ! ** 

" My dearest I " 

There was no more to be said. He had decided 
for her, and she was glad to have it so. Should 
he not decide for her for ever and ever after ? 

"Tell me where I can see you to-morrow," 
Miles' voice broke through the concord of her soul. 
" We must lay our plans without delay, dearest ; 
you must escape from all this at once; there is 
no time to be lost." 

Escape ! The word presupposed strife without 
end, and now Deborah was possessed by an intense 
longing for peace. She shuddered. Over her new- 
found bliss there hung the shadow of yet another 
duel. " Miles, dear," she repUed trembUngly, 
"perhaps you had better not come over at all 
to-morrow. We must not arrange anything too 
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hurriedly. Lord Wendover is expected, and I do 
not want to do anjrthing to anger papa until I am 
quite sure that I cannot help it. We can make 
no plans before Monday. I cannot be more en- 
gaged to Lord Oakley than I am at present. If 
we wait quietly and see what happens we shall 
know better what to do." 

The young man brought his hand down in an 
annoyed thud upon the table, but the appeal in 
the girl's eyes was not to be gainsaid. Still, not 
come to-morrow ! Stay away for a whole day and 
leave his pearl to be trampled on by Mr. Carey. 
It was difficult to imagine such iniquity. It 
seemed to him that every moment's delay made 
flight more difficult. He longed to catch her up 
in his arms and run away with her — away from 
all the Lady Bettys, and Lord Oakleys, and Mr. 
Careys in the world. 

But Deborah, although quite obUvious of lady- 
Uke considerations, and quite ready to be run away 
with if necessary, still held to her own opinion. 
Her behaviour in this she felt must be an excep- 
tion to her new-found rule of obedience; for the 
sake of the domestic serenity which she had hitherto 
disturbed, she must still reign. She was at peace 
herself ; she wished all Wrington, even Miss Birkett, 
to be at peace also. She would make no plans 
for escape. She gave way so far as to promise 
to meet her lover on the following day for a short 
time, but on condition that nothing should be 
done at present to court trouble. 

Perhaps she would hit upon a way out of their 

X 
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diffictilties herself. Anyhow she wanted time, she 
wanted a talk with Prue, she wanted to know 
her own mind as to an elopement. A vision of 
discord had risen before her ; she implored Miles, 
with its terror in her eyes, to pause. 

"Oh, I would give anything to save more un- 
happiness! If only we could be married with- 
out some fearful quarrel that would part me from 
papa and mamma for ever! If only it were 
possible ! " 

The young man shrugged his shoulders. 

" I don't know that there is much chance of 
that, dearest. We must make up our minds to 
the worst. Afterwards — ^who knows I Faro has 
served me well, and the fact that Broome joins 
Wrington will make for peace.'* 

Deborah's reply was interrupted by a light 
tapping on the door. She stopped to realise that 
some one was outside. The thought swept a wave 
of red over her face. 

" Oh, Miles," she said hesitatingly, " I— I think 
that must be Hiunphrey. I left him outside under 
the tulip tree." 

Miles laughed at her consternation. 

" I am quite sure that it is Humphrey. He has 
become impatient, poor youth I It is too damp 
a night to commune with natiire comfortably for 
an indefinite period ! " 

But Deborah's blushes showed no abatement. 
The source of her confusion was unknown to Miles ; 
her next words led up to it. 

" What will he think when he finds you here ? " 
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" Think ! " Miles exclaimed, puzzled. 

Gradually the meaning of Prue's excitement 
and Humphrey's ambiguous conversation became 
dear to Deborah. As she grasped it, it seemed 
impossible that this simple explanation should 
not have occurred to her. And yet she had an 
excuse, her mind was not in a condition to pene- 
trate secrets. 

" Oh, Miles, he knew I How fooUsh I am ! Of 
course he knew — they both knew I '* 

" I think that they both knew," returned Miles, 
laughing at her perplexity. " It was Humphrey 
Tristram who helped me to see the truth." 

" Hiunphrey ! " Deborah knit her brows, but 
there was no time for further questions, the knock- 
ing became importunate. 

When the door optoed Humphrey was the most 
embarrassed of the three. 

" It is getting late — " he began awkwardly. 
"Lady Sophia " 

But Deborah cut him short. 

" Oh, Hiunphrey, Hiunphrey ! " she exclaimed, 
her face shining with happy laughter. "So this 
is your doing I Truly, as Lady Betty would say, 
you are a gentleman of quick parts I " 
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THE THIRTEENTH DAY 

Lady Sophia's glorious reminiscences had grown 
steadily from the moment that Lord Wendover's 
letter arrived at Wrington. Arrayed in a silk 
gown, with a crimson shawl and head-dress, the 
most imposing that her wardrobe contained, and 
one befitting the mother of the future viscountess, 
she had spent Friday morning in a round of calls. 
By two o'clock in the afternoon all Wrington 
simmered with the news of Deb's engagement to 
Lord Oakley ; even the little ladies at the lodge 
had heard the story by tea-time. 

Miss Lavinia Shepherd was of a sentimental 
turn of mind. She sat holding her sister's hand, 
looking at her with tearful eyes. "They met 
but once, my dear," she whispered weakly. " They 
looked — they loved — they are affianced 1 It is 
truly wonderful I " But Miss Shepherd rigorously 
repressed Lavinia's sensibiUty. She foresaw the 
tale of a certain Captain Brown whom Miss Lavinia 
had once met at a subscription ball in Bath just 
twenty-five years ago. She had heard that story 
many times. When Miss Lavinia was in a wanton 
mood she would shake her one curl over her shoulder 

3>4 
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and tell how Captain Brown had squeezed her 
fingers until her posy ring had positively marked 
the knuckle. " Ah, these men, these men I " Miss 
Lavinia would throw a glance at her sister and 
lower her eyelids. This made Miss Shepherd bridle. 
There had not been any Captain Brown at her 
ball, but then Miss Shepherd took a serious view of 
life, and was not giddy like Lavinia. Indeed Miss 
Shepherd trembled to think of the fate that had 
befallen Lavinia, had it not been for her careful 
supervision. Lavinia trembled too— deliciously. 

Lady Frobisher had listened to the news blink- 
ing ; she was a heavy woman, and it took a good 
deal to stir her; but her daughter had pricked 
up ears alert and suspicious. Miss Frobisher had 
been cheated once over Deborah Carey's engage- 
ment, this time she would call at Wrington and 
find out for herself what had happened before she 
chattered. " Once bit, twice shy ! " thought 
Maria. But from behind these reflections the 
picture of Miles, once more a possible quarry, rose 
up, bringing with it a thrill of excitement. 

It was at the Tilbury-Phipps', however, that 
Lady Sophia found her most eager listeners. The 
girls sat round her open-mouthed, while she dilated 
on the splendour of Brams Court, Lord Wendover's 
country place, its marvellous ball-rocon, its superb 
park. A question from Louisa reinforced the 
torrent of her anecdotes. She had known Lord 
Wendover ? Yes, indeed, she had known him very 
well! She had heard all the gossip about him 
that years before society had whispered behind 
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its fan. She whispered it now behind hers. She 
had known the three Lady Wendovers ? Oh dear, 
yes ! Here she stopped, for this last had come 
with a sudden tightening of the mouth and a slow 
mysterious smile ; encouraged to discreet question- 
ing, the girls gained an impression that but for 
a difference of opinion, Lord Wendover might 
have been Deb's father instead of father-in-law* 
an even nearer relationship, and one more befitting 
her mother's rank. But Louisa Tilbmy-Phipps 
looked at my lady blankly as she turned tiie situa- 
tion over in her mind, "Dear now I that would 
have been unfortunate I " she said meditativdy. 
"She couldn't have married Lord Oakley then, 
could she ? But perhaps she wouldn't have wanted 
to if " 

" Louisa I " her sister's exclamation raised in 
her a doubt as to her perfect discretion. Louisa 
found speech beset with pitfalls, and she relapsed 
into silence, pondering the strange workings of 
destiny. 

When, later on in the day, the thunderstorm 
had broken over Wrington, Lady Sophia had been 
filled with anxiety. She dreaded that the roads 
might prove impassable to my lord, and the ex- 
perience of these last few days fostered in her 
a superstitious horror of procrastination. One 
wedding had been annulled owing to delay ; this 
one, she was determined, should be hurried along 
with all the speed possible. There should be no 
more of Mr. Carey's irascible indecision over this 
affair ; quietly and firmly she assumed its direction. 
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Therefore when her ladyship saw the sun sparkling 
over the grass in a miUion rainbows on Saturday 
morning, she raised thankful hands to Providence 
for so wisely ordering all things to her dear daughter's 
advantage. 

This Saturday morning marked in Deborah a 
complete change. There was no. disguising it. 
Her eyes danced, although under the shadow of 
demure eyelids, her cheeks showed the ebb and 
flow of a rosy tide that timied at a glance. Her 
mouth broke into httle irrelevant smiles as she 
discovered newly that the heavens were golden 
and the earth was green. During breakfast Lady 
Sophia twisted her head over to one side and looked 
at her daughter. Her ladyship's nose was yellow 
and aquiline : at this moment she was exceedingly 
Uke a bird. 

'* I never knew thimder to have such an ex- 
traordinary effect upon anybody before," she said, 
craning her neck round the urn. "Deborah has 
been positively plain since her return — sallow, you 
know, leaden-eyed, most unpleasant! I am not 
alone in my opinion ; Birkett noticed it also, didn't 
you, Birkett ? Now that the thimder has passed 
over she is a different being." 

" You ought to have seen her during the storm, 
Aunt Carey," put in Prudence. "She was be- 
witched. I pointed two fingers at her to save her 
from the evil eye, but " 

" Evil eye I " interposed Mr. Carey huskily, from 
behind a mountainous mouthful of ham and eggs. 
" Don't let me hear any more such fool's talk. 
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Evil eyes, indeed, why you might as well be a papist 
to use such words I " His reproof ended, he turned 
to Lady Sophia, "What time is the Earl coming 
over, my lady ? " He was more than usually in 
earnest, for he awaited her reply holding an un- 
occupied knife and fork while a broad smile spread 
slowly across his face. 

"At noon," answered Lady Sophia. The sight 
of her husband's features relaxed into geniality 
sharpened her tone as she continued. " Mr. Carey, 
you'll do me the kindness not to go pottering round 
the farm directly my lord arrives! You'll walk 
in spreading mud all over the drawing-room if you 
do." When her husband stormed at her, Lady 
Sophia was filled with self-pity, when he smiled, 
with self-contempt. The smiles were the hardest 
to bear, therefore she did her best to bring about 
martyrdom. 

But Mr. Carey was at peace with the world this 
morning and did not want to contend with any 
one. He had had enough of wrangUng. 

"Oh Lord, my lady," he gnmted, "let a man 
eat his bacon in peace, can't you ? Here, Eustace, 
you talk to your mother and keep her quiet." 

Lady Sophia's voice fretted on the same note. 
The compUment that had been paid to her family 
by Lord Wendover (she took it all to hersdf) had 
rendered Mr. Carey more obnoxious to her than 
hitherto. She had a mind to heckle him, and with 
a woman's instinct she realised that to-day it 
would be comparatively safe to do so. " You 
mitet change your boots, then, Mr. Carey," she 
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continued plaintively, " Promise me that you 
will change your boots before you come in to inter- 
view my lord. The last time you sat in the blue 
parlour you had a number of straws sticking on 
to your right heel, and you brought in a most dis- 
agreeable odour with you — I am positive that it 
was an odour of the farm-yard. If I had not 
sprinkled you most lavishly with toilet vinegar 
I protest that I could not have borne it ! ' Now 
it is impossible that I should sprinkle you with 
toilet vinegar before my lord ! ** 

" Pish, ma'am ! " cried Mr. Carey, working up 
to anger in spite of himself. " I'll do what I like 
with my own boots in my own house, begad I will, 
and I won't be poisoned by your beastly con- 
coctions either, do you hear ? If you don't like 
my smell, danune, hold your nose. I ain't going 
to alter my smeU for you or for any one else I I'm 
John Carey, and I ain't ashamed of it. S'death, 
ma'am, if I choose to have a dung-heap pitched 
in the blue parlour, I'll have it. What's to prevent 
me ? I say, ma'am, what's to prevent me ? Does 
this house belong to me or does it not ? " 

Lady Sophia raised a protecting hand and cast 
up her eyes : she had got her desire. Miss Birkett 
held fingers over refined ears. In the sudden 
silence that had fallen across the breakfast table 
Mr. Carey's wrath grew visibly, he laid down his 
heavy fork and opened his mouth to speak. But 
Deborah, laughing, interrupted his words ; she 
had run roimd to the back of his chair and now 
laid a soft cheek against his. 
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"Don't be angry, papa, dear," she whispered, 
"of course Wrington belongs to you, of course 
you can do as you like with it ! You can 
bring a whole farmyard into the drawing-room 
if you want to! But don't be angry with my 
lady or with anybody to-day because I am so 
happy ! " 

" Ah, sly puss, sly puss ! " cried the old gentle- 
man, quite ready to be appeased. "She knows 
how to get roimd her old father, hey I Nobody 
must be angry just because she is going to be 
married ! As if no one had ever been married 
before ! " Mr. Carey patted her cheek. " Wouldn't 
mind a dimg-heap in the drawing-room if I 
wanted it, wouldn't they I Ha! ha I Half a 
mind to try, begad I Half a mind to try I Hey 1 
what ? " 

Deborah's heart smote her for her dupUdty, 
for it was true that she foimd it perfectly im- 
possible to restrain her exceeding great happi- 
ness because of an engagement which, when once 
brought to Ught, would deal her parents the 
heaviest blow that had yet fallen upon them. 
Ashamed, she reddened when her fcither, un- 
suspecting, kissed her and called her "pretty 
vixen." She was thankful when breakfast was 
finished and she could escape with Prudence 
into the orangery and pour out all her per- 
plexities. Prudence was definite in advice, and 
definite advice to a person halting between two 
opinions is golden, especially when it fits the 
inclination. 
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" Received dutifully good advice from Prudence," 
Deborah laughed, as she quoted her non-existent 
journal. For the first time in her hfe it would be 
possible to say that she had received good advice 
from Prudence in a grateful spirit. 
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THE THIRTEENTH DAY {continued) 

Two hours later Deborah was able to put Prue's 
advice mto practice. Prue had pulled out her 
watch and said " Now ! '* and her cousin had flown 
for a hat. Once dressed for the adventure — for an 
adventure it must be, so Prue would have it — 
Deborah became gravely sedate : responsibiUties 
weighted her. She crept furtively from the house 
into the dripping carriage-drive, where over-hanging 
branches dashed her face with yesterday's rain- 
drops. Cracked boughs, the result of the hurricane, 
bent over battered flowering shrubs, radiant as 
ragged urchins after the rain. Gardeners were 
busy repairing these damages, but not so busy as 
nature, who did her mending from the inside, 
leaving the torn exterior an eyesore to the precise. 
The men looked up as Deborah passed them. 
Along the high road the work of the storm was 
not so apparent. A small dirty torrent swirled 
down one side of the hiU, carrying with it 
twigs, stones, and bruised vegetation; but on 
all sides larks seemed to rise from the fields, and 
poppies, the blossoms of one morning, laughed 
confidently at the simshine, sceptical as to the 

S3S 
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existence of stonns. That peace, wrenched from 
the heart of terror and convulsion, had settled on 
the fields and it held Deborah under its spell. 
The storm that had rent her days had also passed : 
she too looked up in renewed Ufe. 

Now and again she shaded her eyes, watching 
nervously for a horseman to appear ; perhaps — 
she hardly dared picture it — two horsemen, for 
it was more than likely that Lord Oakley would 
accompany his father. As the moments passed, 
her agitation grew ; although happy at heart, she 
quailed as she rehearsed this interview, for she 
had come out to do nothing less heroic than to 
speak the truth, and in all probability the truth 
would make Lord Wendover furioiisly angry. 
Indeed there was no knowing what would happen, 
but she decided that it would be better for his 
wrath to blaze away here under the open sky, 
where all his chivalry, summoned, although per- 
haps imwillingly, to the protection of her helpless- 
ness, would hold anger in check. Should he meet 
Mr. Carey before the truth were known, fiuther 
compUcations would ensue ; should he meet him 
afterwards, unprepared by Deborah, the result 
would be too horrible to contemplate. 

So occupied was she in these considerations that 
the sight of a man riding in her direction came 
upon her as a shock. She recognised Lord Wend- 
over, and the blood rushed to her heart. She 
was too excited to reahse that he was unaccom- 
panied. Trotting fast, evidently eager to reach 
his destination, he would have passed her, had 
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she not run out to waylay him with outstretched 
hands and a Uttle cry. 

"Oh, my lord! my lord!" It seemed to 
her that she made no more sound than a grass- 
hopper, for her tongue refused to move. 

But Lord Wendover had turned his head. See- 
ing who it was, he drew rein and dismounted, w^e 
once more that look of humorous bewilderment 
that Deb had learnt to know crept into his 
face. 

** By all the powers, if it isn't Miss Carey I " 
He looked keenly at her from under his heavy 
eyebrows. Miss Carey had a knack of turning up 
in queer places. He drew rein and dismounted. 
Her timid courtesy betrayed an errand. 

" What's the matter now ? " He knit his brows, 
and staring at her with a presentiment of perplexity 
repeated the question, "What's the matter now, 
my dear ? " 

He was quite certain that something was the 
matter. Her attitude reminded him dimly of 
the day when she had said, " Oh, take me home, 
my lord! Take me home to Lady Betty, I am 
so very, very unhappy ! " And yet there was hope 
in her alarmed eyes now instead of the downright 
misery he had foimd before. What could have hap- 
pened ? Had she been frightened ? Perhaps some 
tramp had threatened her for money. He looked 
up and down the road, but nobody was in sight. 
" My dear, you should not be walking alone," he 
exclaimed, with a rising irritation. " Why do you 
stop me Uke this ? I was riding to see your papa." 
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Deborah attempted to speak, but it was difficult 
to drag up words from the whirl of possible phrases 
that dizzied her. She was trembling. My lord 
saw her shake, and the sight flurried him. He 
cackled round her like an old hen. 

" Now then, my dear — God bless me, keep still ! 
You seem to be in an extraordinary state of agita- 
tion. Roses and lilies won't stand that, you 
know I How should they ? You'll turn as yellow 
as a mununy with all these blood-sapping hurries." 
As the girl opened her mouth as though to speak, 
but shut it again without a word, compimction 
seized my lord for his severity. ^* There, there, 
my pretty ; don't be frightened ! Take my arm ! 
Bless me, what a silly little child it is." 

And so crooning caressing nonsense, as though 
he were talking to an unhappy babe. Lord Wend- 
over led his horse and bent to the young lady on 
the other side. She took his arm to steady her- 
self, and it was in this feishion that the pair took 
the turn of the road that brought them before 
the park gates. The sight of Wrington House 
recalled Deborah to her duty. 

" Come back I " she cried peremptorily. Words 
came to her now with a rush. " Come back, you 
are not to go through those gates imtil you hear 
what I have to say." " 

"My dear young lady," returned Lord Wend- 
over, "that you have something to say I had 
already gathered ! But what can it be ? Permit 
me to tell you that you are as incomprehensible 
as you are beautiful. However, 1 am unre- 
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servedly at your service. Shall we retrace our 
steps to the top of this hill? It commands an 
amazingly pleasant prospect.'* 

Deborah assented, and before Lord Wendover 
had grasped the situation in the smallest degree, 
was vehement in her pleading. He steadied the 
outflow of her words by a few judicious questions, 
and at last gained some measure of truth. As 
Deborah proceeded she lost her fear, and told 
her story with a direct simpUcity which appealed 
to Lord Wendover against his will, and in spite of 
his annoyance. He was angry at finding himself 
more in love with her than before. 

"Well, well," he said testily, when she had 
finished, " the upshot of it all is that you have 
engaged yourself to two men at once." 

Deborah hfted startled eyes : she had not put 
it to herself in that way. It soimded disgraceful. 

Lord Wendover replied to her thoughts. " It 
is disgraceful. It is the most disgraceful thing 
that I have heard of for a long time. If you had 
behaved feelingly towards either of them, I could 
have forgiven you, but — what did you say ? " 

" Nothing." The girl bent imtil the broad brim 
of her hat shielded her from his accusing eye. 

"No, you have nothing to say! You have 
treated both these gentlemen shamefully. Do you 
not think so ? " 

" I don't know." 

" Yes, you do. You sent one out to fight a 
duel through improper pride. You engaged your- 
self to the other through an equally improper 
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pride. Don*t you think it would be as well for 
me to let you have your deserts ? " 

Deborah flashed a glance at his kind, wrinkled 
face. His mouth was shut sternly, but his eyes 
were encouraging. Obviously he was melting. 
Oh, if he would only help her! She was very 
humble now. She would turn her back for ever 
on all pride if my lord wished it. So she said 
meekly and with an upward glance. 

But my lord was not to be won without a pro- 
test "If I wish you to, indeed! Where is the 
use of my wishing you to do anything, or to be 
anything, or to have anything, when you are going 
to marry a young puppy who is no young puppy 
of mine. What do you mean by it ? Why do 
you go and jilt your father-in-law in this way and 
break his heart ? Just answer me that ! ** 

There was a tone in his voice, half angry, half 
amused, and wholly pathetic, that told Deborah 
that he was won. Impulsively she put out a hand, 
which the old gentleman took and stroked gently, 
as he continued his hurt remonstrances. His face 
told her that she had found a friend. Prue was 
very wise, but Deborah felt she would have left 
her affairs in the hands of Lord Wendover, even 
without Prue*s concurrence. 

" You are very good to me," she said, in a low 
voice, edging her words in between his growling 
protests. " I have hardly known where to turn 
or what to do. I have dreaded this interview 
with all my heart, and now you have come you 
have made it easy." 

Y 
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*' Hum, have I ? " snapped my lord. " Upon 
my word, my dear, I did not know that I had 
been so soothing I Well, well, you have disposed 
of me pretty quickly, but you have still got my 
son to reckon with. He was to have ridden with 
me; but he is late. He stayed behind to inter- 
view the tailor. However, he cannot be far off. 
He is having a new wedding coat cut — ^it is to 
be of white satin faced with silver — ^white satin 
faced with silver, by Jove! Well, well, Miss 
Deborah, you have spoiled that wedding coat. 
Are you satisfied ? ** He added a malicious 
after-thought, " I will leave you here to tell 
him so." 

In reply to the confused murmur evoked by 
this last suggestion. Lord Wendover, still smarting, 
broke out into further raihng. What business 
had she to run away and leave him to explain ? 
She must stay where she was and face the conse- 
quences of her perfidy I She should understand 
what she had done in spoiling Lord Oakley's 
wedding coat. She was too imceremonious in 
her dealings with these gentlemen. So he pro- 
tested; but when the figure of Lord Oakley ap- 
peared against the horizon on the distant Wrington 
Hill his heart smote him, the girl's demeanour 
seemed to him pitiable. Poor child, it was hardly 
her fault that he was angry and disappointed. 
Fate had set her to work a sampler too difficult 
for her. What wonder if she spoiled the colours 
and tangled the cottons. Well, he had seen his 
scheme vanish before him, and therefore, failing 
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his own happiness, he decided that he would seek 
hers. Debarred from egoism, he did Uke most 
men of ordinary virtue and accepted the second 
best of altruism. There was no middle course. 
GrowUng impotence he felt was despicable. 

"My dear," he gulped down his wrath, "you 
shall have your own way I Run along now into 
your nursery, and leave me to tell Oakley that 
the wedding coat won't be wanted just yet. There, 
there, go ! ** Deborah waited, for apparently there 
was more to be said, and as he dbcovered her 
obstinacy his temper again rose. "Hoity toity, 
young lady,'' he said, as petulantly as a woman» 
" I have promised you that I will tdl Oakley." 

"I know," was the gasping answer. "It is 
most kind, most considerate of you I But I can't 
go yet. That is not all. I want " 

"Well?" 

" I want you to teU papa — I want you to ex- 
plain; you are the best person to do it. I want 
you to— this morning — ^yesterday — Miles — oh dear ! 
I — I — ^" she broke down. 

Lord Wendover raised pious eyes to heaven. 
" Ye gods and Uttle fishes ! " He found her 
assurance positively stupefying. Apparently he 
was still to go to Wrington with proposals, but 
for a different gentleman 1 The suggestion was so 
deUghtful in its simpUdty that, having recovered 
the shock of it, he could do nothing but laugh. 
Following on his laughter, care for Deborah maxle 
him grave. 

" Well, if I do arrive with this new project to 
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submit to your parents' consideration, it won't 
be received with so much satisfaction, you know,** 
he said at length. 

" It is the old one.** 

" The oldest— the one before the last, hey ? ** 

" Yes, oh but of course I know it would not be 
received with any satisfaction. How could it after 
all that has happened ? That is why I do not 
dare speak about it myself. Oh, my lord, you 
don*t know how much mamma wants me to marry 
Lord Oakley.** 

" I can guess.** Lord Wendover pursed up his 
mouth. " I knew your mamma rather wdl at 
one time, my dear, almost as well as I knew the 
mamma of that confoimded young cub— Elizabeth 
Cholmondeley, the incomparable Miss Cholmonddey, 
people called her in those days. Bless my soul — ** 
He stopped short. 

" What, what, my lord ? oh, tell me quickly.** 
Deb*s voice fluttered, for every second brought 
Lord Oakley nearer. 

" If this had happened five years ago you wouldn*t 
have been allowed to jilt your father-in-law in 
this maimer ! I swear it before heaven ! I should 
have gone to Ttuin and have asked Elizabeth 
Cholmondeley to marry me. *Look here, Eliza,* 
I should have said, *I want a particular yoimg 
lady for a daughter-in-law. I want a daughter- 
in-law amazing badly. I have got daughters but 
they are grown up and married, I want a daughter^ 
in-law. This young lady that I've got in my eye 
won*t marry my son. She don*t like him. I 
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don*t blame her for that, he*s not much of a fellow. 
She likes a straight back. She wants to marry 
yours; his back is straight enough, and he's got 
a calf to his leg, which mine hasn't. There is 
nothing for it but marriage. You must marry 
me. I intend to become her father-in-law." 

Deborah broke out into a peal of laughter, and, 
although she could almost hear the horse*s hoofs as 
Lord Oakley climbed the second hill that dipped 
down just below the twist in the road, laughter 
followed her like the zephyrs of the orangery's 
gods and goddesses. 

" Oh, my lord," she cried, running up the scale 
of bubbling music, "think of Lady Betty I you 
would have brcdcen her heart I " 

" No, I shan't think of Lady Betty I " returned 
the old gentleman. " I don't want to think of 
Lady Betty ; I don't consider that she has behaved 
at all frankly over all this. From what you teU 
me she must have known all along that you pre- 
ferred — ^ahem — my stepson to my son." 

" Oh, my lord," Deborah grasped his kvm. 
" Here is Lord Oakley I He has turned the comer. 
What must I do ? " 

" Do I " The old man glowered at her in mock 
wrath. Things were too serious for aught but 
pretence. His disappointment had left a real 
sting. " Do I Rim away to your dolls, to be sure, 
and smack 'em hard, or else they'll be wanting two 
husbands at the same time, like the finest of fine 
ladies. Simplicity! Pooh, there's no such thing! 
I wouldn't even trust your Dutch Jemima if I 
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were you. That's my advice. There ! there, don't 
stop to talk, leave me to deal with Oakley.'' 

But Deborah did not mean to talk: she had 
not even waited for his advice. The gesture ac- 
companying it assured her that he was in earnest : 
she ran. By the time that Lord Oakley came up 
abreast of his fetther, who had flung himself once 
more across his brown mare, the old gentleman was 
jogging quietly along alone. He nodded absently 
frcHn the midst of his musings as Oakley greeted 
him. 

" No, he can't have that coat," he thought, " I 
had better tell him so at once. I'll pay the bill 
for all the coats. It'll be a large one, curse it ! 
He won't mind losing a wedding coat at that price. 
I don't believe he even really wanted one. And 
faro — ^Jupiter — the bank's smashed, no money for 
coats there. He lost to the cub — of course, of 
course. I'm damned glad about that faro. Oakley's 
made it possible for those children to settle down 
comfortably— long life to Oakley I " 

At this point they had reached the gates of 
Wrington Park. Lord Wendover laid a hand on 
his son's rein. 

" Wait I I have something to say before we go 
in, and something that concerns your marriage ! " 

At the last ominous word Lord Oakley shifted in 
his saddle. He was not yet broken in. But he 
was to be free of creditors, and matrimony was to 
be the price of his freedom. He had danced his 
fill, he must now pay the piper by selling himself 
into bondage. Nothing in this world can be had 
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for nothing. So he reflected, putting the best 
face on the matter. The girl was passable, and 
obviously she admired him. He might do worse. 
He was resigned. But as his father talked, he 
discovered how immense is the power of self- 
deception. His heart bounded within him at the 
thought of liberty. The hint became a reality. 
He could hardly believe it. He was free. The 
ghosts of leering Jews who had haunted his bed- 
side, clutching at his soul with fat greasy fingers, 
were now laid permanently, never, so he resolved 
on the instant, to reappear. He had scope now 
for a new beginning of his own, not one planned 
out for him by his father — a beginning in which no 
faro bank could have a place, and, God be thanked I 
no wife either. 

"Oakley, pull yourself together, my boy." 
Lord Wendover's voice broke into his inventions. 
" I am going in now ; I must see the father, and 
prepare him for this second wedding, I suppose. 
Unpleasant business, very I Still, it can't be 
helped. They'll have to swallow this Courtenay 
dud too. That'll stick in their crops. You go 
and find the child. Congratulate her. I don't 
suppose any one knows of this little interruption 
to the course of true love. Now, no black looks ! 
There's to be no ill-feeling between you two now 
— do you hear ? Bless my soul, if I can get over 
being jilted, you can ! " 

And Lord Oakley thought that he could. 



XXVIII 
THE THIRTEENTH DAY {contitmei) 

• 

Dbborah fled back to the orangery. tVithout 
looking to right or left she flung herself into Prue's 
arms. But Prudence was not enthusiastic ; indeed 
she drew away, only pausing long enough to pinch 
her cousin as quickly and with as much force as 
she was able. Deborah realised the pinch with 
a sudden anguish as her eyes rested upon Maria 
Frobisher, stud3dng the buxom outlines of a Venus 
in a distant comer, and the row of Tilbury-Phippses 
seated round the table.. Sophia Tilbury-Phipps — 
Deborah took it all in at a glance — ^was netting. 
Sophia always carried with her some useful occu- 
pation. But why had they come ? Why could 
not they have stayed away to-day of all days in 
the year. It had not yet become clear to her that 
Lady Sophia's sowing was to bear fruit — the fruit 
of many congratulations. She picked herself up, 
smoothed her frock, and curtseyed roimd. A short 
awkwardness ensued imtil Maria, suave» gentle, and 
with indrawn claws, advanced to her duty. 

" Dear Deborah,*' she cooed, taking her friend's 
hand between two of hers, " I am so glad that you 
have at last realised your true happiness." 

344 
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"Yes, it's very nice," returned Deborah, draw- 
ing away her hand firmly ; she objected to being 
patted by Maria. " But how ? '' 

" In a happy engagement, my love. How else ? 
We little thought during our weekly meetings of 
the Cotehe that one of us was destined to a real 
romance," 

"We think it is perfectly lovely, Deborah," 
put in Miss Tilbury-Phipps, laying down her netting 
for one moment. " Lady Sophia told us yesterday 
how you and Lord Oakley fell in love with one 
another the moment you met and became engaged 
two days after. It was so beautiful that it made 
Louisa cry. Didn't it, Louisa ? " 

"Yes, but—" began Deborah, "I don't think 
that you ought to congratulate me yet, because " 

"Oh, my dear," interrupted Maria impulsively, 
" why not ? I have congratulated you twice 
during this fortnight, and each time it has been a 
mistake, and I have felt foolish. First of all there 
was young Mr. Tristram. That was a mistake, 
and an unjustifiable one — we judged rashly from 
appearances. Then there was Sir Miles Courtenay. 
That apparently was a mistake too, although you 
told us of it yourself, you puss ! This time I have 
been more circumspect. Unless I had got the 
news from Lady Sophia's own hps, nothing would 
have induced me to come to Wrington. But now 
I' feel sure that everything is really settled, and 
we hope, dear Deborah, that you will be very 
happy." 

" Indeed, indeed we do," chimed in the others, 
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including Fanny and Angelina, who were seldom 
allowed to speak. 

Before Deborah could make any reply, or re- 
lease herself from the shower of kisses that fell 
upon her like sugar comfits, old Anthony, who 
had been trotting over the lawn, mounted the 
orangery steps and now flimg open the door. 

"My Lord Oakley," he announced, in a voice 
stentorian as a trumpet. 

The young ladies glanced at each other. Flight 
of course was inevitable, but to be the first intro- 
duced to the bridegroom would be to triumph over 
their less fortunate neigh)x)urs with the accurate 
statement of eye-witnesses. Slowly, but with great 
hope in their eyes, they gathered up scarves and 
patted bonnet -strings. They were rewarded for 
their patience, the moment came when they would 
duck with spread skirts. Once the introduction 
was accomphshed, they gushed, and twisted, and 
tittered to their hearts* content. Alas, though, 
they must really be going! Didn't my lord con- 
sider the weather to be superb — ^no rain for weeks ! 
A thimderstonh— oh yes, of course, a bad thunder- 
storm ! How foohsh to forget ! There had been 
a great deal of damage done! Nothing would 
have induced them to brave the damp, but the 
longing to congratulate dear Miss Carey on her 
approaching marriage. 

" Perhaps my Lord Oakley is not surprised at 
our haste," cried Maria, looking arch. Archness 
was her strong point ; it raised her eyebrows to an 
agreeable curve. 
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" Not at all," replied the young man, not pausing 
to consider the import of her remark. " I am 
come on the same errand." He hadn't thought 
at all of Deborah Carey or of coimty gossip. He 
only knew that he was free ; that she was now 
engaged to marry somebody else, that he had been 
brought out to the orangery to congratulate her. 
These young ladies had come to bring the same 
good wishes : the thing was no secret. 

" You have come to congratulate Miss Carey I " 
cried Maria, echomg his words, and accentuating 
the curve to a point too acute for beauty. " My 
lord, we havg^eard the news, we know the truth, 
we would like to include you also in our feUdtations." 

" Alas I " cried Lord Oakley airily, as he saw in 
a flash that he had been wrong in his supposition. 
But he intended to brazen it out. " It breaks my 
heart to undeceive you," he continued, "but I 
have a right only to your condolence." 

" Condolence, my lord ! " cried Maria, in a tone 
of shrill interrogation — and " Condolence I " echoed 
the Miss Tilbury-Phipps. Lord Oakley shrugged 
his shoulders and spread out his hands. 

** Ask Miss Carey to enlighten you," he said. 

Deborah turned round quickly. "That must 
be at some other time, my lord ; I am wanted in 
the house at this moment, and much as I regret 
to leave the orangery, and friends who have come 
over to see me with such kind intentions, I fear 
that for the present I must beg them to excuse me." 
After which set speech she stretched out her hand. 
" Will you conduct me to the house, my lord ? " 
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He bowed low. Truly, he said, she did him too 
much honour. 

The ladies curtseyed their adieux as Lord Oakley 
handed out the bride-elect. As she passed, her 
skirt brushed Maria Frobisher standing by the 
orangery door, and that lady, as though stung by 
the Uttle flounce of muslin, advanced a disabled 
claw. 

"Dear Deb,'* she leaned forward, until her 
tturban nearly brushed Miss Carey's ear, "in our 
next game you must love your love with an L ! 
His name is Legion ! '' 

UnrufSed, Deborah turned and smiled upon her 
as the pair descended the steps. 

When they were out of sight Miss Tilbury-Phipps 
looked with wonderment at the assembled company. 

" Who is it ? " she asked, in an almost terrified 
whisper. 

But she received no reply, for Prudence struggled 
with unrestrainable laughter, and Maria Frobisher, 
reverting to a habit she had long fought against, 
was biting her nails. 



XXIX 

THE THIRTEENTH DAY {continuei) 

Lady Betty had not slept for three nights. The 
sight of Deborah's despair in accepting the gifts 
of rank, wealth, and power that, through her in- 
genious contrivance, had been held out to her, 
filled the contriver with uneasiness. It was hard 
to believe that such unreasonable grief could endure, 
and yet Lady Betty had hegon to perceive dimly 
that her knowledge of humanity was after all im- 
perfect, and limited to the extent of her own nature. 
She could probe into her neighbour's soul, but 
only as far as her own qualities would carry her, 
and although she piqued herself upon a knowledge 
of the world, it amotmted to little more than a 
realisation in it of herself. In Deborah, child as 
she was, she perceived elements of which she was 
ignorant. A more conceited woman would have 
repudiated them as absurdities, and have occupied 
herself solely with the aspect of her friend that 
reflected herself ; if the absurdities had remained 
too obtrusive, she could have dropped the girl as 
impossible. But Lady Betty, intrinsically sincere, 
had become aware of a certain blindness in herself, 
and was consequently worried. It was useless to 
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call the child a simpleton and doctor conscience 
with the notion that diildish folly would be natu- 
rally outgrown. She had sense enough to per- 
ceive that this childish foUy was bound up with 
the roots of the girl's being, and although she could 
not see to the end, she could understand enou§^ to 
look forward to terrible unhappiness as a result of 
her kindly meant intrigue. Therefore Lady Betty 
tossed upon a heated pillow, wondering why in the 
world she had ever mixed herself up in other people's 
affairs to the detriment of her own peace of mind. 

She had found the world to be a wonderfully 
simple event, and had taken happiness as a matter 
of course. When unhappiness had come to her, 
she had turned her head and passed by on the other 
side, except in rare instances when her kindness of 
heart (for in Lady Betty this was a real element) 
had forced it on her. Then, wondering at herself, 
she had suffered. This was her present mood, and 
her compunction had been brought to a climax 
by Himiphrey, who appeared before her as an 
embodied conscience. Naturally, when she met such 
an unpleasant agency in the flesh, she chastised it 
to the best of her power with all the sharp things 
she could lay her tongue to. When he had gone 
a reaction set in and she wept. This led to good 
resolutions for the future. After all, according to 
Himiphrey, Deborah's love affair with yoxmg 
Courtenay was not at an end, nor likely to be, 
although Lady Betty, as she now recognised re- 
morsefully, had added difficulties. She wondered 
how the Careys stomached the change of bride- 
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grooms. At this point, the desire to help on a 
final peace grew in her rapidly. As Mr. Carey 
said, she could never keep her finger out of other 
people's pies, and if she had spoiled one in the 
mixing, well, she could now make another and a 
better. So her mind became fixed. She would 
go to Wrington, this time without Paquita and the 
dogs — too much travelling was bad for the animals, 
and Paquita had hardly recovered the excitements 
of the beginning of the week — and when she got 
to Wrington, she would make amends for every- 
thing. She would even take with her the pattern 
of a modish spencer as a present for little Deb. 

Accordingly a Saturday afternoon once more saw 
Lady Betty's coach on the Edgware Road. 

Wrington House was in some confusion when she 
arrived. Miss Birkett and the servants ran hither 
and thither with hartshorn and other restoratives, 
as Lady Sophia had fainted three times consecu- 
tively in the blue parlour, and was now in hysterics. 
In despair Miss Birkett had sent for Mr. Butter- 
worth to comfort the sufferer with thoughts of 
heaven, but obviously, in order to assimilate these, 
Lady Sophia must first regain consciousness of the 
things of earth. This having been pointed out to 
the old gentleman (who arrived at once, and was 
anxious to commence operations), he was forced to 
sit with all the resignation he could smnmon, in an 
adjoining ante-room. Mr. Carey and Eustace were 
closeted together in the library, while Lord Wend- 
over tramped the hall waiting for his horse to be 
brought to the door for his return. On entering 
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the house Lady Betty nearly tumbled into his 
arms. Recovering herself, she forgot to courtesy. 

" Well, upon my word I What are you doing 
here ? " she cried. 

" I might echo that question, my lady," returned 
the old man, in a pet. " I am trying to undo your 
work, by God I and I find it mighty difficult 1 
Hark at that, ma'am 1 " A succession of quick 
shrieks issued from the blue parlour. 

" Pish, my lord, that's nothing ! " exclaimed 
Lady Betty contemptuously. '^Sophia always 
shrieked if she saw a mouse I I had a reason for all 
I did. I cannot help it if I was mistaken. I will 
tell you everything some day. By the way, why 
are you here ? From what I have been told, I 
should have expected to find you also in the blue 
room shrieking in company." 

" I, madam, am a philosopher. I have accepted 
the inevitable." 

" Which is ? " 

" That Uke runs to like. The children will make 
a pretty pair." 

" Have you persuaded the parents to view them 
as such ? " 

" Almost ! I fancy that those are the last drops 
of the storm that you hear falling at present — 
noisily, I admit." 

. After a short pause, in which she turned events 
over in her mind and marvelled. Lady Betty in- 
quired for the cousins. Deborah, Lord Wendover 
told her, according to information received from Pru- 
dence, was at that moment discoursing to her lover 
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in an orangery not far from the house. Lady Betty 
abandoned vague speculation to remark that Pru- 
dence was an excellent yoimg woman and most 
reliable. Lord Wendover endorsed her statement 
by a nod of the head. 

"Well, well," she continued hastily, once more 
practical and alert. " So you have fought for peace, 
my lord ! I am enlisted on the same errand. Upon 
which of these turbulent parents shall I open fire ? " 

" With which will you have the most success ? " 

" With the man, if he will allow me to talk ; with 
the woman, if she will allow me to listen." 

" Humph ! At any rate you will find them 
equally receptive. Mr. Carey was too much knocked 
over by my arguments even to swear, which I 
imderstand is phenomenal ; and Lady Sophia has 
done nothing but scream for half an hour." 

Lady Betty smiled at the picture he brought 
before her eyes. Such behaviour was character- 
istic of at least one member of the sorrowing pair. 
She proposed to look in upon Mr. Carey in the 
library, and then to do her best to pacify the dis- 
traught mother. She would return^ however, to 
report progress, and bid my lord good-bye before 
he moimted to follow Lord Oakley and ride back 
to town. He had already made his adieux to the 
Careys. 

Lady Betty was not long absent ; at her retmn 
my lord looked up inquiringly. 

" Well ? " 

She unfolded her i^ with a smart snap as she 
seated herself. 

z 
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'^Both father and mother are domg as well as 
can be expected," she said tartly. " Upon my 
soul, my lord, some sort of a miion for the protection 
of parents is needed nowadays. Mr. Butterworth, 
the parson, is at present administering spiritual 
consolation to Lady Sophia, who is more cheerful, 
but very weak." 

Lord Wendover laughed at the bulletin. 

"Then you think that final recovery is on its 
way. I may return to town ? " 

" With an easy conscience." 

" I fear that I have done very httle." 

" You have done far more than could have been 
expected." 

For a moment Lord Wendover hesitated, tapping 
his snuff-box. 

" I should have liked to have left things more 
settled," he said at length. " I should have liked 
to have said good-bye to the child and to have 
wished her happiness. I have not seen her since 
she attacked me in the road. A nice chUd, my 
lady, a nice child ! " Lady Betty assented. " Well, 
well," he pocketed the snuff-box resolutely. " Well, 
well, it can't be helped. I must go without seeing 
her, I suppose." 

" If she is with her lover in the orangery she 
wouldn't thank you for an interruption, my lord," 
replied Lady Betty. 

" No, no," he repUed quickly ; " she wouldn't, 
of course. You know, my lady," — the words 
came with short pauses between — " I had taken a 
great fancy to have her for a daughter. Well, weU, 
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like runs to like, I suppose; she didn't want a 
lover and she didn't want a father." 

"No, my lord," returned Lady Betty drily. 
"She had both, and she found one father more 
than enough. What she wanted was a friend, and 
that is what she has gained in you." 

A pleased gleam flashed in Lord Wendover's 
eyes. 

"My Lady Betty is always pohte," he said, 
bowing over her outstretched hand. " A pleasant 
thought is a welcome companion on a journey. 
Au revoir, my lady. We wUl meet again, I hope, 
in less stormy circumstances." 

" I'll warrant you peace for half an hour or so 
if you will come and drink tea with me the day 
after to-morrow," answered Lady Betty, all smiles. 

She swept a deep courtesy as my lord protested 
his dehght, and she had hardly recovered her full 
height before he had mounted his horse and turned 
into the drive. He looked back at the blind 
windows of Wrington House as he rode away. 

"Hum! Hum! Hum!" said Lady Betty, 
drumming her fingers on the table. " That's over ! 
How soft men are ! Dear, but the world would 
melt entirely if there were not a few women in it I 
Upon my soul, I begin to beheve that every man is 
at heart a sentimentalist. Your man of the world 
is merely callous from curdled sentiment. Search 
back far enough and you find the love affair — 
gone stale ! " 

So she moralised tmtil, remembering the matter 
in hand, she again sought Mr. Carey, whom she 
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found as subdued as ever. The morning's events 
seemed to have dazed him, and he turned to Lady 
Betty's advice, as that of a sensible and impartial 
woman, with a sigh of relief: his wife's screams 
had been deafening. Lady Betty was surprised 
and delighted at the alteration in him. They 
talked together for some time, Mr. Carey sustaining 
his share of the conversation with fewer expletives 
than Lady Betty would have believed possible. 
He was a changed man. 

At last, finding that Mr. Butterworth had departed 
and had left silence even in the blue parlour, Lady 
Betty proposed tentatively that Mr. Carey should 
visit his wife. Lady Betty wished to take ad- 
vantage of the chastened spirit while it lay low, 
to build the foundations of what she hoped would 
be a lasting peace. Full of anticipation, she con- 
ducted Mr. Carey to the door of the blue parlour 
and retired. 

The subdued light filtering through drawn cur- 
tains, and the pungent smell of scents and strong 
waters, affected Mr. Carey, in his present desperate 
condition, to the verge of tears. The pitch of his 
wife's voice also, as she bid him welcome, soimded 
unusual, it was so feeble ; she had nearly screamed 
it away. 

" Mr. Carey," the words were a mere whisper, 
" that good man, Mr. Butterworth, has just left 
me. He spoke most wonderfully of the working 
of Providence in our daily lives. Deborah must 
do as she wills. I have no fiuther objection to 
make to her marriage with Sir Miles Courtenay. 
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I am indeed humbled. I have no one left now — 
but God.'* The thought of her extremity reduced 
the poor lady to fresh sobs. 

"Bless my soul, my lady," cried Mr. Carey, 
attempting Us usual bluster, but ending in a choke, 
" it isn't as bad as that. Don't say such dreadful 
things. I can't bear to hear them. Ain't you 
got me ? / don't mean to go off and leave you I 
Sophia," he continued, after a prolonged snort, 
" I'm beginning to think that we, you and I, ain't 
been all we should have to each other. Hey, 
what ? " 

"No, no," Lady Sophia's tears flooded her 
pocket-handkerchief. " I — I fear that I have not 
been a very good wife to you, John ! " 

" Pooh ! Pooh, my lady, don't talk like that. 
You've always done everything very nicely, and 
looked a real fine lady — been a bit naggy at times, 
perhaps, but then all women are trying in one way 
or another ! Still, now that the girl will be going, 
I'd be sorry not to see your face behind the tea- 
urn at breakfast. Upon my word I would, Sophia I 
There, there, what can a husband say more ! Hey ? " 

" Oh nothing, nothing, John ! " H3^terics were 
imminent as she forced out the words. " It is more 
than I deserve — a great deal more ! " 

" Now then, you look here, Sophia," put in 
Mr. Carey awkwardly. " If you go on crying like 
this, it'll be downright bad for you at your age. 
You ain't a chicken any longer, you know ! Hey ? 
Bless me, but I hardly know you. You are so 
puffed up and mottled I It won't do, ma'am ; it 
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won't do, I say. Don't you think now that you 
might just take my arm and come down to inspect 
those new stables, just to give you a little fillip, 
— a httle something to think about? What? We've 
got the loose-boxes up now ; it's solid work, and 
really it does one's heart good to look at it. Hey I 
What ? There, there, Sophia, damn it all, don't 
go on like that, ma'am I " His voice rose. " Drink 
a little of this toilet vinegar, or what d'ye call 'em, 
and come along out of all this smell and stifle ! " 

*■ Oh, John," gasped the prostrate lady, catching 
her breath, " Mr. Butterworth says ^" 

But Mr. Carey was beginning to recover his 
equanimity ; his long speech had nerved him ; 
more himself than hitherto he sprang to his feet. 

'' Damn Mr. Butterworth," he exclaimed, talking 
naturally, his manner free from strain. " I won't 
have,5ttiy Mr. Butterworth here, prying into my 
concerns and interfering with my wife ! Damme, 
ma'am, now I come to think about it, all oxir dif- 
ferences have been Butterworth's making — the 
sneaking Jesuit, fiddling with what don't concern 
him and getting at the women I " 

"Oh, John dear," deprecated Lady Sophia 
feebly, " he made peace, he said " 

" Damn it, ma'am, what business has Mr. Butter- 
worth to make peace, I'd Uke to know ? What 
business has he to open his hps on what concerns 
you and me ? Make peace between a man and 
his wife indeed ! I never heard of such a thing I 
It's an insult to both of us. It'U be the worse 
for him I It's putting a hand between the bark 
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and the tree to make up a quarrel between a man 
and his wife, damme; don't Butterworth know 
that ? " 

"Oh, John, dear, pray, pray don't be so 
violent." Lady Sophia, like Mr. Carey, had almost 
recovered her habitual tone, although considerably 
softened, in her anxiety to quell the storm. " I 
know it is only for my sake, but — ^but consider 
poor Mr. Butterworth, I pray! He is so very 
old and so very well meaning. Of course he did 
not come to make peace between you and me — 
that would be impossible. I was referring to 
Deborah." 

Mr. Carey growled as his wife drew breath and 
continued quickly, "He has never really tmder- 
stood you, my dear — ^in fact, he has never really 
tmderstood either of us. He did his best, poor 
man, but he quite upset me with all that talk 
about accepting the chastisement of Heaven and 
the guiding of Providence and what not I It 
was so very exaggerated and uncalled-for under 
the circumstances I Of course this marriage isn't 
what I had hoped for dear Deborah, but then it 
has its compensations. Broome is very near to 
Wrington, and there are times when a yotmg wife 
needs her mamma — at her first dinner-party, for 
instance." 

Mr. Carey agreed ; of course there were com- 
pensations! But then what could one expect 
from Butterworth, with all his palaver and hocus 
pocus ! Butterworth was an old fool ! As Lady 
Sophia complacently nodded her concurrence, he 
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felt free to leave the rector and consider for a 
moment his son-in-law. 

" The boy is a nice boy, my lady," he said, with 
some satisfaction. " He's a bit frisky with all 
this gambling and duelling, but I've no objection 
to that I Let 'em frisk, I say, so as there's no vice 1 
It's blood, ma'am, blood and oats, that's what it 
is ! As for that knock-kneed Lord WhatchercaUem 
— it's a damned good thing that I set eyes on him 
this morning — wouldn't have a girl of mine many 
him for all the gold in Christendom, no, not to be 
Queen of England, begad I " 

" And you had alwa)^ hoped for this bond of 
imion between Broome and Wrington," said Lady 
Sophia, giving a last dab to her eyeUds. " Had 
you not ? " 

*' Of course I had ! Whatever else have I 
worked for all these years ? Bless me, Sophia, 
there is nothing I can see to fret about ! " 

" No, no, of course, there is nothing to fret 
about," returned Lady Sophia cheerfully. " I 
see that quite clearly now. In fact, all that has 
happened has been most merciful. It is nothing 
short of a miracle that the properties join. You 
must forgive me, dear John, for my tears, but it 
was the sudden shock that " 

" It was that damned old fool Butterworth and 
nothing else ! " interrupted Mr. Carey triumphantly. 
" What did I tell you ? didn't I say I could prove it ? " 

The dinner bdl put an end for the moment to 
further conversation as it rang through the house 
announcing dinner and four o'clock. Lady Sophia 
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rose unsteadily to her feet and put her hands to her 
dishevelled hair. 

" Dear, dear ! " she said, looking up at her 
husband. " I wonder if I am sufficiently recovered 
to dine downstairs ? " 

"Of course you are, my lady! Of course you 
are ! Bless me, you are as right as a trivet ! You 
don't look a moment older than when I married 
you, begad ! " 

" But I am not dressed for dinner," protested 
Lady Sophia, " and my head is plain ; of course I 
know that would not take a vast deal of time to 
set it to rights. But can I stand it ? Am I strong 
enough ? Betty has come over too, and she is so 
mighty particular as to heads ! " 

"Stand it, Sophia! Of course you can stand 
it ! But just tell me, ma'am, before you go, why 
in the name of all that's wonderful did Lady Betty 
come back to Wrington in such a hurry ? I can 
assure you, my dear, that I thought it was a night- 
mare when I looked up and saw her standing 
over me ! " 

" She came over on purpose to tell us how much 
she disapproved of Deborah's engagement to Lord 
Oakley," replied Lady Sophia. "She saw at a 
glance how infinitely inferior he was to Sir Miles 
Courtenay, and determined to do her best to pre- 
vent a marriage. I believe she met Lord Wendover 
in the hall. It must have been exceedingly awk- 
ward, considering her errand." 

" Came over to prevent Deborah's marriage with 
Lord Oakley, did she ? " repeated Mr. Carey. 
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" Well, I call that a damned friendly thing to do. 
Everybody's of one opinion, that's dear! I like 
that old Lord Wendover though, there are no gim- 
crack airs about him." 

"Lord Wendover was most refined," returned 
Lady Sophia, with a smile and a sigh, as she re- 
viewed the past. " But dear, dear ! " she threw up 
her hands. " How different to when I knew him 
years ago ! I could hardly believe that it was the 
same man." At this moment she hardly r^retted 
the little misunderstanding that had arisen then, 
so many years ago. Rousing herself she returned 
to the present. " Mr. Carey, may I beg of you 
to ring my bell ! I wish to send a message to 
Deborah that I hope she will not absent herself 
this evening from the dinner-table. It is such a 
great comfort to me to be able to think that all 
this unpleasantness is at an end." 

The servant who came to her ladyship's sununons 
replied, on being questioned, that Miss Carey was 
not in the house. She was in the orangery, he 
thought, but could not say for certain, with Sir 
Miles Courtenay, who had just returned from town. 

" Good ! Good ! " shouted Mr. Carey, breaking 
out into his usual healthy roar of laughter. " Good ! 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! Miles hasn't let the grass grow 
under his feet, my lady. Bless me, there's mettle 
in that lad. Didn't even know he was at Broome ! 
Look here you, John, James, or whatever they 
call you — just you go out to the orangery and teU 
Miss to come in at once to her lad3^hip. Give my 
compliments to Sfr Miles, and say that Mr. Carey 
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hopes that he will do ns the honour of dining at 
Wrington to-day." 

"Damme, my lady," he turned to his wife as 
the man quietly closed the door, " what a family 
party I Deborah, Miles, Eustace, aU of us I Ha I 
ha ! ha ! Hey, what ? " 

" Oh, John," Lady Sophia Ufted a gentle hand 
to her husband's shoulder, " we have indeed much 
to be thankful for I " 



\ 
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THE LAST DAY 



" You have only five minutes more." 

Prudence made the statement to a group con- 
sisting of Humphrey, Eustace, and Deborah, as- 
sembled in the orangery. 

" You have only five minutes of necessary 
Simday relaxation," she continued with an air. 
"After that you must leave this abode of bliss 
and disperse to your various duties — all except 
Deborah, who is to remain here to receive a visitor. 
Such are my lady's instructions ! " 

" It is an odd thing that a project sanctioned 
by authority should lose its charm," said Eustace 
with a yawn, " but it does, doesn't it. Deb ? " 

" Not nearly so much as a project unsanctioned 
by authority," returned Deborah drily. " I speak 
from experience. A conspiracy is the most un- 
pleasant thing in the whole world." 

Eustace laughed at his sister's conclusion. 

" Come, come, Deborah ! " he exclaimed, rallying 

her, " where is your spirit ? Lord, you country 

girls have not got an inlding of romance! Wait 

until you get to town ! London is the land for 

intrigue." 
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Deborah smiled at this remark, she did not 
challenge it. Eustace was an ignorant person, 
with whom there would be little use in arguing. 

And as no one seemed to care to discuss his state- 
ment the yoimg man yawned, lifted himself up lazily 
from the steps where he had been loimging on a 
rug, twitted the company with its dulness, and 
declared his intention of returning to the house. 
He had decided, he said, to follow the call of duty 
at any cost to himself. 

" A new resolution ! " exclaimed Deborah. 

" A perilous one. My duty at present consists 
in entertaining Lady Betty Delaville, who without 
her usual cortige of pets is ennuy/e to distraction. 
I can assure you, I tremble at every lapse in the 
conversation, for fear that I should propose to 
her for want of something better to say." 

" My dear cousin," cried Prudence, laughing, 
" your devotion to duty is extraordinary ! But 
who would have expected to find you exposed to 
such danger ? " 

" It is the penalty you pay for being the only 
gentleman in the family," struck in Deborah. 
" No one else even knows how to snuff with dis- 
tinction ! I quote my Lady Betty." 

Eustace languidly acquiesced in her statement, 
while Humphrey did his best to persuade him that 
any occupation, even the dangerous task of enter- 
taining Lady Betty, was preferable to none at all. 

"Look at me," he continued dejectedly, "I 
am not wanted any more. There is nothing that 
I can turn my hand to, and in a few minutes I am 
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going to be chased out of the orangery. Othello's 
occupation's gone ! It is time that I went back to 
sweep cobwebs out of the Temple of the Muses." 

"Dear me!" exclaimed Deborah. "To think 
of you as custodian of such a Temple, with Ralph 
Desborough in the background, ready to make 
his bow to an admiring world I Wonderful! Is 
it really only a fortnight since you were despairing 
of bread and butter ? What a great deal can 
happen in a fortnight ! " 

Prudence lifted her head, looked at her cousin 
significantly in the eyes, and laughed. 

" Deborah, I shall tell tales ! Listen, friends ! 
This is a yoimg woman who pledged herself to a 
daily joimial in order to prove conclusively that 
nothing ever happened. But so many things hap- 
pened that she had no time to write the journal. 
It was to have displayed the dreary, monotonous 
Ufe of the young English gentlewoman." 

Eustace, who was already at the bottom of the 
orangery steps, turned to interrupt with a laugh. 
"Gad, Deborah, a little bloodshed saved a deal 
of ink-spilling ! " 

" The journal was to have opened in this fashion," 
continued Prudence, struggling with Deborah's 
restraining hand laid across her mouth. * Re- 
ceived dutifully good advice from Prudence. 
Gathered ripe strawberries.' How did it go ? — 
Hmn, hum, hum ! Let me see ! * Hay harvest 
begun. Bees swarmed. Heard nothing from The 
Ladies^ Monthly Museum concerning "The Lady 
Rowena and the Haunted Grange." Drove ' " 
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"What is The Ladies' MontUy Museum?'' de- 
manded Eustace, who still lingered on at the bottom 
of the steps. 

" I will give you its full title : The Ladies' Monthly 
Museum, or Polite Repository of Amusement and 
Instruction. Being an Assemblage of whatever can 
tend to please the Fancy , interest the Mind, and exalt 
the Character of the British Fair. By a Society 
of Ladies. Ahem ! there you are ! " 

It sounded very imposing. 

" And who is the Lady Rowena, and where is 
the Haunted Grange ? " persisted Captain Carey. 

"Deborah, may I speak?" Prudence laiighed 
across at her cousin. 

" You have spoken ! " replied Deborah sternly, 
although with smiling eyes. " You invariably do 
as you please, and then ask if you may." / 

"Well, my dear, I thought that the Lady 
Rowena could hardly remain a secret." 

" Why not ? " 

Prudence and Humphrey exchanged glances. 

" Can it be possible that she doesn't know ? " 
The young man threw up his hat that he had just 
picked up preparatory to departure. " Whew ! " 

But Eustace again intervened. What was all 
this talk about ? A story should begin at the 
beginning and go on imtil it reached the end. He 
had heard about The Monthly Museum, now he 
wanted to know who the Lady Rowena was. 

" I will tell you about her as we walk back to 
the house," said Prudence. " It is three o'clock, 
we must make haste." 
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"But, Prudence," — ^Deborah caiight at her 
hand. " What do you mean ? You must an- 
swer! Why cannot the Lady Rowena remain a 
secret ? " 

" Because the learned conunittee of The Ladies^ 
Monthly Museum decree otherwise. I would have 
told you before, only we have had so much to 
talk about." 

"They have mentioned the work then — re- 
fused it 1 " 

" I am afraid so I " 

Deborah biust out laughing at Prue's doleful 
face. 

"Oh, my dear Prue, if you could only realise 
how Uttle I care now." 

" But — they were rather rude — at least I 
thought so." 

Still laughing, Deborah put out her hand for the 
magazine, which lay before her on the table, and 
although Prue sprang to intercept her she was too 
late. 

Answers to Correspondents. Deborah ran her 
finger down the page, looking for her own name 
— for she had disdained a pseudonym, while her 
two companions fidgeted uncomfortably. Captain 
Carey, finding his questions remained unanswered, 
had strolled off towards the house. 

At last -she looked up from the page, her face 
breaking into laughter. 

" Listen 1 " she cried. " I wiU read it." 

" No, dear," interrupted Prudence. " Don't 
read it ! It is very imfair and cruel." 
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"Nonsense, it is exceedingly amusing 1 Sit 
quiet and listen. * Miss Deborah C. — " That's me I '* 
— Miss Deborah C. has sadly mistaken an itch to 
write romance for the ability. Every young girl in 
our times who has passed a few months at a boarding- 
school — "I never have!" — and has got a smattering 
of syntax by rote, now sets up for an authoress. This 
we conceive to be a very gross abuse of those amiable 
and captivating talents by which nature adorns and 
distinguishes the sex. — " Indeed ! " — The waste-paper 
basket of the committee of ladies who direct the efforts 
of this journal teems with the undigested fooleries and 
bombast of the misguided creatures. — " I like fooleries 
and bombast, Prudence ! " — May Miss Deborah C. 
take advantage of our kindly hint to discontinue so 
unprofitable an employment. We have avoided ex- 
pressing our opinions on the subject too severely for 
fear of wounding feminine sensibilities which may, 
in spite of the deteriorating effects of such an occupa- 
tion, remain on the whole refined and susceptible.^ " 

" It is the most intolerable rigmarole that I 
have ever listened to," cried Humphrey wrathfuUy. 

Deborah laughed at his indignation. 

" My dear Humphrey, the * Lady Rowena ' was 
really very poor stuff. I only sent it to them 
because it didn't seem worse than the other stories 
that they print." 

" Poor Deborah I " Prudence took away the 
offending magazine and closed it. "Don't be 
unhappy over this. Truly it is not a thing to 
fret over." 

" Oh, you silly, silly Prudence I " The giri put 
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her hands on her cousin's shoulders. " Where are 
your eyes ? Do I look as though I were fretting ? 
I don't mind it one bit. It is just as though I were 
hearing about another person — only that I don't 
feel at all sorry for Miss Deborah C.» and I suppose 
I should fed sorry for anybody else." 

" A fortnight ago, you would have felt sorry I *' 

"Of course! A fortnight ago I should have 
cried my eyes out. Now I can do nothing but 
laugh." 

While she was speaking, Humphrey had picked 
up The Ladies* Monthly Museum with the tips of 
his fingers ; he now flung it to the far end of the 
orangery behind the spinet. It fell face down- 
wards, its pages sprawling in utter ignominy. 

" So perish all polite repositories ! " he cried. 
"So perish " 

Prudence caught his arm. 

" Mercy, Humphrey ! " she cried. " Here is Sir 
Miles ! We have taken a great deal more than an 
extra five minutes. Be quick ! Off with you or 
you will make my lady furious I '* . , , 
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THE LAST DAY (continued) 

Miles and Deborah sat together in the orangery 
watching the sunlight flicker through the trees on 
to the lawn. Once more it was Sunday. Once 
more the doves cooed in the limes, the peacocks 
strutted on the steps, the goldfish twisted in the 
marble basin. All remained unchanged. As it 
had been before the fortnight so would it be 
afterwards. Yet this thought, that only a short 
time ago had seemed to Deborah intolerable, now 
filled her eyes with happy tears. All remained the 
same, and yet all — even the tulip tree with its 
new buds opening to the warmth — was touched 
with a deep mystery, an abiding wonder. She 
was happy — as happy as the larte that yesterday 
had risen about her in the fields, for she, like 
them, could hear the whole world singing and 
could sing with it. 

Gently Miles turned her face towards him, for 
she had been silent a long time. 

" Sweetheart ! " he exclaimed, a quick trouble 
in his eyes, " I thought that we had done with 
tears!" 

" Oh, Miles," the words came with a sob, " there 
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are tears and tears. Some tears hold more happi- 
ness than laughter." 

" My love," he whispered rather than spoke, 
" you are very wise ! " 

•* Yes," she nodded at him with a Uttle smile, 
" I have the wisdom of — a fortnight." 

''Say a thousand years," he answered, falling 
in with her mood. " What is time ? The space 
between the prologue and the epilogue. The 
Comedy is over and time is no more." 

"The Comedy, Miles I" Deborah's voice hdd 
a note of reproach. " Life is more serious than a 
comedy." 

" There is nothing more serious than a comedy," 
he answered quickly. " All Ufe is a comedy." 

For a moment she paused — doubtful. Th^i she 
smiled into his eyes. 

"You are right after all, Ufe is a comedy — a 
comedy of tears." 



THE END 
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This New and BeTised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto Unpob- 
lished Letters, Sketches, and Drawinza, derired from the Author's Original M88. and 
Note-Books ; and each Tolume indudes a Memoir in the fonn of an ^trodoottai kv 

Mrs. BlCHM OND RITOHIB. 
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SKETCH BOOKS : Notes of a Jonmey 

from Oomhill to Cairo, Itoe. 
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THE VnUUNIANa 

ADVENTURES OF PH ILIP: AND A 
SHABBY OENTBEL STOkT. 

LOVEL THE WIDOWS: ROUND- 
ABOUT PAPERS: DBNtal OUYAU 

BALLADS AND HISOBUANlBiw 



London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 



SMITH, ELD EB, & Ca'S N EW BOOKS. 

With 24 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net 

MRS. QEORQE BANCROFTS LETTERS 
PROM ENGLAND IN 1 846-49. 

NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF "AN ENGLISH GIRL 
IN PARIS." Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MY FRENCH FRIENDS. 

By CONSTANCE E. MAUD, 
Author of "An English Girl in Paris/' "The Rising Generation/' &c 

The New Era In South Africa. By Violet R. Markham» 

Anther of " South Africa : Past and Present" Large post 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 

Aspects of Social Evolution. By John Lionel Taylbr, 

M.R.C.Sm L.R.CP. With 10 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Studies ftont Attic Drama: The House of Atreus, being a 

Representation in English Blank Verse of the Aramemnon of ^schylus, and AkgttiSf 
a Play, after Euripides. By Edward Gborgr Harman. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

A Naturalist in the Quianas. By Eug^nr Andr^, F.R.G.S., 

M.S.A., F.Z.S. With a Preface by Dr. J. Scott Kkltib, SecreUiv of the Royal 
Geographical Society. With a Coloured Plates, 3a Illustrations, including a Portruts 
of the Author and a Sketch Map. Demy Bvo, 14s. neL 
PUNCH.— ^^ K notable addition not only to geographical knowledge and incidents cA 

personal adventure, but to rare information of hitherto unknown birds that swarm in the 

pathless forests of Venezuela." 

An Introduction to the New Testament. By Professor A. 

TOucHBR. Translated by Janst Pbnrosb Ward. With a Preface by Mrs. 

Humphry Ward. Demy 8vo, 165. 
GLASGOW HERALD.— ^^ Kxt.?\ boon has been conferred upon English readers by 
this admirable translation. . . . Mrs. Humphry Ward has frequently shown her deep 
interest in such subjects as Jfllicber discusses liere, and she has written a well-informed and 
very sympathetic prefatory note." 

Hill Towns of Italy. By Egerton R. Williams, Jun. With 36 

Illustrations from Photographs and a Coloured Map. 8vo, los. 6d. net. 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—'' K very beautiful and artistic work. . . . Such a work is 
worth a hundred guide-books and must quicken the desire to travel." 

Queen Victoria: A Biography. By Sidney Lee, Editor of '*The 

Dictionary of National Bic«raphy." Honorary Doctor of Letters in the Victoria Uni* 

versity, Author of " A Lite of William Shakespeare," &c Rbvisbd and Chbapbr 

Edition. With Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ATHEHyEUM.—^yHf are heartily glad that Mr. Sidney Lee's Biography of Queen 

Victoria has been re-issued in a cheaper form. To the praise bestowed on it in these columns 

when it first appeared nothing of material imporunce need be added." 

New Volume by Mr. Merriman. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Tomaso'S Fortune; and other Stories. Bv Henry Seton Merri- 
man, Author of " The Sowers," " The Vultures," " Barlasch of the Guard," &c. 

New Edition of Mr. Merriman's "Flotsam." 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Flotsam. Sixth Impression. By Henry Seton Merriman. 

Dvirala: A Romance. By George Calderon, Author of "The Adven- 
tures of Downy V. Green, Rhodes Scholar at Oxford." Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The Qase of Red and White. By Graham Hope, Author of " A 

Cardinaland his Conscience/' " The Triumph of Count Ostermann," &c. Crown 8vo, tfi. 
OUTLOOK.— ** A. 9:t^xr\ng French romance of the sixteenth century. Perhaps at good 
as anything Mr. Stanley Weyman has done." 

London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 



NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 



KnslaiKft Ellaabethx a NoveL By His Hooour Judge E. A. 
Tarrt, Author of *' Kau wampus," *' Bntter-ScoUa,** "The Scarlet Herrins and other 
Stories," &c 

*»* " England's Elizabeth " deals principally with the Maiden Queen's affection for the 
Earl of Leicester, and her final conquest of herself when she finds that he has held disloyal 
ooinmnnication with the Court of Spain. But the storr, as told by one Matthew Bedak — 
a fidthful servant of Elizabeth from his boyhood-^embraces the most striking incidents in 
her career previous to her elevation to the throne, and *o her perils in the Tower at the 
hands of her sister, Mary Tudor. 

The Orani^rys a Comedy of Tears. By Mrs. Percy Dea&msr. 
Author of " The Noisy Years," &c. 

*«* In '* The Orangery " Mrs. Percy Deanner tells a Ule of English life in London and 
In the country during tne last years of the eighteenth century. The Orangery itself is the 
scene of the weekly meetings of a little cotena of damsris, whose interest m one anothcs^s 
love affairs helps to carry on the story. The indiscretions of the heroine. Miss Deborah 
Carey, and the good nature of her patroness. Lady Betty, carrv her to London, at an epoch 
when high play at Crockford's, gallantry at Ranelagh, and dueu in the Park are tlM ordanavy 
incidents in the life of young men of breeding. 

Provensano the Proud. By Evblyn H. Gifford. 

%* An early Italian story in the time of the Sienese struggle with Florence, which 
culminates in the self-sacrificing humiliation of Provenzano, the unacknowledged mkr of 
Sieoa. 

Joshua Nowlni^e; or, The Love Bacillus. By G. F. Bradby. 

*«* The story tells the amusing adventures which follow the misjudged injection of the 
Love Microbe, wherewith the friends of an elderly bachelor try to render him immune to the 
wiles of a fasanating widow. 

The Soverelflrn Power : A Romance of Georgian Days. By Violet 

A. Simpson, Author of "The Bonnet Conspirators." 

*»* ** The Sovereign Power" is a romance of the year 1805, when Bonaparte's camp was 
at Boulogne, and our troops were slathering on the coast to repel invasion. A daring coo- 
sniracy is formed to capture the Prince Regent while being entertained at a ma^quoade by 
the officers of the German legion, and to land the French army under cover of the confusioa. 
It is defeated by the courage of the heroine^ who is rewarded by the restoration to freedom 
of her lover, the French officer most deeply implicated in the pioL 

CMenoalrly Castle. By Horacb G. Hutchinson, Author of '* Little 

Lady Mary," " Crowborough Beacon,** ** A Friend of Nelson," ftc. 

*»* A story which recalls Whyte- Melville on a Scotch moor, and beside a Scotch river. 
There are two threads of love interest ; and, as may be expected from Mr. Hutchinson, 
whose frequent contributions to Country Ltfe and other papers will be weU remembered, 
moch lore and many incidents of a sporting character. 

A November Ory. By Frances G. Burmbster, Author of "John 

Lott's Alice." 

*»* The scene of the story is laid on a Suffolk farm, managed by two cultivated womea. 
A villaffe tragedy and the crude vengeance of a farm-hand lead to the Intrusion of a lover 
upon the mutual devotion of the two women. One loves and is beloved ; the other is 
j«dously suspicious, not without jtutice, for the accepted lover discovers that he hfansalf b 
re<sponsiUe for a mean injustice inflicted on the heroine, which she, unwitting whose hand 
has injured her, refuses to forgive, and he does not avow until he meets with a fatal tajory 
in saving her life. The story, however, ends not upon this tragic note, but with the recura 
of a worthier lover. 

London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place* S.W. 
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